













pex Beacu, famous author and 
| outdoorsman, has hunted 
every kind of game from Alaska 
to Florida. Here’s what he says 
about Remington shot shells: 

“Whatever Pm after, Lwant to 
know I'm shooting a shell with 
power to spare. I vet that extra 
wallop with Nitro Express and 
Shur Shot. 
DOUBLE “WET-PROOF,”TOO...”'I 
need a shell that’s Wet-Proof for 
some of the places I hunt in. I've 
used Remington shells that have 
been wet for days... mever had 
one of “em fail! You duck hunters 


know how important that is! 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT CONN, —- 
Member of the American Wildlife Institute: i tf 
“For a more abundant game supply” ~U FT ft 
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"1 WANT A LOAD WITH | 
POWER 70 GET WHAT 
160 AFTER!” 



















NO BARREL CLEANING... Rem- 
ington shells have the original 
Kleanbore non-corrosive prim- 
ing, too. No danger of rust or 
pitting. And no barrel cleaning 
to worry about! 

BALANCED PATTERNS... . Nitro 
Express and Shur Shot shells 
have balanced patterns at all 
ranges, with no holes for game 
to slip through.” 

Take a tip from Rex Beach, 
and make sure you shoot a shell 
with a wallop. Shoot Nitro Ex- 
press, Arrow Express or Shur 
Shot shells. Just remember... 


if it’s Remington, it’s right! 
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now yours for only 


ONE CENT A LESSON?! 


The 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
YOu NEED FOR SUCCESS 
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Organized to Help Millions Broaden Their Knowledge, the National Educa- 


tional Alliance Now Features 57 New Easy Reading Courses Through the POPULAR EDUCATOR 


Only 


25c a Week 


. - Stop Whenever You Like vrs. 


subject in person at a High School or College, it would 
hundreds of dollars--even an elementary 
textbook would cost you three or four. Yet the A//i- 
nee teaches you this useful science for a whole ye ar 


hh at last, every man and woman who wants the No. 1 Lectures,"’ in 32 different courses of instruc ——? — . 
benefits of more advanced schooling can have it tion from Anthropology to Zoology The second AT A TOTAL COST OF EXACTLY 25 CENTS 
for the National Educational Alliance has brought 57 weekly issue brings you a similar number of “‘No. 2 Phis is an unprecedented bargain ! 
High School and College Courses within easy reach of Lectures,’’ ete., ete. You follow only the courses you 
iy one Who can afford to invest 25¢ a week in better ——s ¥ just as you read in a magazine only the 1,543 Lectures. 2,437 Fascinating 
education serials thut Interest you most ° ° 

Pictures. 49 Beautiful Color Plates 


To begin with, 


ional Alliance is free, and as soon as you join you 
start to receive the P OP ULAR EDUCATOR which 
sles weekly groups of fascinating lectures for ENGLISH (Speaking, Reading,Writing) " 


. . Fach course is as entertaining 
Like Reading Any expert in the subject, plus a popular writer, can me 
it Each lecture is short enough to read at one 


Fascinating Magazine 


e price of a high grade periodical 


your membership in the 


only 2 


ting 


National Edu they are 


De a week 


and so interesting 
illustrated with unique 


sometimes copies from priceless originals in m 


and informative 


that you retain it easily 
photos and diagrams 
use unis 


MATHEMATICS-—-PSYCHOLOGY- 
etc. for Only 25 Cents Each! 


an 


ake Ilere is such a wide choice of educational opportuni 
sit ties that you will find all courses of instruction which 
And vou want and need. And even if you do not feel the 


need of studying systematically a single one of the 57 
you will still find in the POPULAR EDU- 
CATOR a vast wealth of articles as fascinating as 
could be found in any popular non-fiction magazine. 
ach weekly number will give you the biggest quar- 
ter’s worth you ever bad! 


COUPSES 


Nothing is more effortless and interesting than the 
method of education employed in the POPULAR 
I TT CATOR! Your lectures come once each week on The POPULAR - DU CATOR is truly the poor man's Nearly a Quarter of a Million 
eh subject in the pages of an attractively illus higher education Take, for example, a subject like 2 m 
trated periodical. The first weekly issue includes 32 PSYCTHIOLOG If you had to attend lectures on this Joined the Spring Group 





57 Courses—Covering 4 Years High School and 4 Years College—Prepared by 


THIS NATIONAL COUNCIL OF DISTINGUISHED EDUCATORS 


Authorities of the Highest Standing from Leading Universities and Colleges 





E. A. Saliers, B.S., M.A.. Ph.D 
Louisiana State University 
L\CCOUNTANCY 
rT Karman, M.E., Ph.D. 
Guegenhelan Aeronautics 
Laboratory 
M na. Research Fellow 
Calif. Inst. of Tech 
1\ERONAUTICS 
If. } Barne M.A PhD 
New School for Social Research 
IMERICAN HISTORY 


( rk W er, A.B., Ph.D., LL.D 
Yale University 
IiVTHROPOLOGY 


Clyde Fisher, Ph.D LL.D 
Amer. Museum of Natural History 
iSTRONOMY 
Jol Hiram Gerould, Ph.D 
Dartmouth College 
BIOLOGY 
Loren C. Petr B.S M.S., Ph.D. 
Cornell ata 
SOTANY 
Presley Fife, Ph.D 


Stevens institute of Technology 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Goldblatt, Ph.D 
University of Pittsburgh 
CHEMISTRY 
nas A. Knott, Ph.D 
University of Michigan 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Hoyt H. Hudson, Ph.D 
Princeton Univers 
ENGLISH LITER ‘rv RE 
Tilden Br 
University of Missouri 
GEOGRAPHY 


Ph.D., 


L. A 


Samuel atton 


Terence T. Quirke, M.Se., 

F.A,A.A.8 
University of Illinois 
GEOLOGY 


IT’S NEVER TOO 


Grant M. Hyde, B.A M.A 
University of Wisconsin 
JOURNALISM 


E. Karl MeGinr 
Universite of Texas 


Williar Whitfield Elliott A.B., 
Ph.D 

Duke University 
} 


{ATHEMATICS 


Howard H. Preston, Ph.D 
University of Washington 
VONEY 


Pr. W. Dykema, M.L 
Columbia University 
MUSIC 
Walter E. Ekblaw, M.A Ph.D. 
Clark University 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Frank T. Stockton, A.B., L.H.D., 
Ph.D 
University of Kansas 
ECONOMICS 


Fred Asa Barnes, C.E M.C.I 
°A.A.A.8 
Cornell re 

I VEERING 

D. H. Davi A.B.. Ph.D 
University of Minnesota 

PHYS, GEOG, 4 

CARTOGRAPHY 
H. E. Himwich, M.D 


Union University 
PHYSIOLOGY & ANATOMY 


Adam R. Gilliland, B.O B.A 


Northwestern University 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Richard D. Fay 
Mass. Institute of booms 7) / 
RADIO 
L. L. Hendren, A.B., M.A., Ph.D 

University of Georgia 
PHYSICS 


LATE TO LEARN 
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ZOOLOGY 


Rennie Wilbur Doan 
Stanford University 
Harry Shaw, Jr 


New York University 
WRITING 4 


and Many More 


7) 1938, hy the 


Educational Alliance, I 
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Thousands already en- 

rotied in the New Group. 

Send coupon now so that 

your first issue will not 
be delayed. 
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NEW CLASS 
NOW 
FORMING 


You Must Register At Once... 
Send Registration Coupon Now! 
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WRAP UP 25¢ AND MAIL IT NOW for Your First 
POPULAR EDUCATOR 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, om ALLIANCE, Inc., Dept. BP 








'7 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

For the enclosed 25c, please send me the first issue con- 
taining a group of 32 Lectures in the Alliance’s courses, 
prepaid, and enroll me in the new class for one year You 
may send me the POPULAR EDUCATOR weekly at the rate 
of 25¢ a week, until I give you notice to cancel. For con- 

enience in bookkeeping, you may bill me once a month for 


such copies as I receive. 


OB sccnseatnceinniiniannses 
w RIT E PLAINLY 


City epecesecececescs 
PLEASE 
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The Improved 





SCHICK leads again! 


Following our years-old plan to bring the 
comfort of Schick shaving to millions of 
men, we are the first to put on the market 


a fine quality shaver at less than $15. 


And the standard Schick Shaver at 
$12.50, is improved—better than any we 
have ever made, Changes in design give 
the motor more dependable power, more 


uniform speed and an even longer life. 


Schick patents, held valid by the Courts, 
cover the Schick principle and construc- 
tion. We are vigorously prosecuting suits 
against infringers. (The law may move 


slowly but in the end it works well.) 


SCHICh 


reduced to 


"1350 












We know of no other shaver that gives 
such quick, close shaves with no injury to 
the skin. Nor have we seen any part of any 
motor or shearing head we would like to 
include in the Schick Shaver. 

All motors need occasional service. Be- 
hind every Schick is a year’s guarantee, 
with 28 service stations staffed with ex- 
perts to adjust, repair and re-condition 
Schick Shavers. 


Get a free demonstration 


of the improved Schick from any authorized 
Schick dealer. Don’t deprive yourself for 
even another day of the comfort, conveni- 


ence and economy of shaving with a Schick. 


SHAVER 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. | 


Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco + In Canada: distributed by Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., has no connection with the Magazine Repeating Razor Co., which manufactures and sells the Schick Injector Razor 











Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing our authors to our readers by bits of personal history 


BLACKBURN MIL- 

+ LER, who con- 
tributes the article, 
“Ducks Below Ze- 
ro,” is the hunt- 
in’est and fishin’est 
guy we know. When 
he’s not operating 
from his hunting 
camp in Maine in 
his annual effort to 
get his buck, you'll 
find him with a 
couple of cratefuls 
of dogs looking for 
quail in the Caro- 
linas, or _ tossing 
about in a 30-ft. cruiser off the Jersey 
coast in quest of weakies, blues, and 
tuna. That is, you'll find him in one of 
those places if he doesn’t happen to be 
after marlin in the Gulf Stream, or shiv- 
ering at dawn in a Chesapeake Bay duck 
blind. In between times, he manages to 
do his trout fishing, to deliver stern lec- 
tures to the Bureau of Fisheries on be- 
half of sport fishermen, to expose more 
photographic film than the average mo- 
tion-picture studio, to train his latest 
pointer or setter, and to write for Out- 
pooR LIFE. 

To occupy his spare time, Miller, who, 
by the way, is known to all and sundry 
as “Kit,” serves as president of the Salt 
Water Anglers of America and of the 
Wilderness Club. For rest and relaxa- 
tion, he teaches the constabulary how to 
score bullseyes on bandits with their 
.38's, writes an occasional book, runs his 
dogs in field trials, shoots skeet, and 
paints pictures of running deer, flying 
ducks, leaping fish, and the like. Quite a 
lad on the whole! After forty-odd years 
as an active sportsman, he naturally has 
some ideas and convictions, one of which 
is that the moose is a dud as a game 
animal. Some time we may persuade him 
to put his thoughts on that subject into 
an article—and thereby start a contro- 
versy that will keep our pages bristling 
for months to come. 





HE author of 
“Rescue” was 
born in Detroit 
some years before 
the Michigan me- 
tropolis became the 
“motor city.” The 
exact year was 
1889. Since that 
momentous occa- 
~ sion, Harlan Major 
\ \ \ has covered more 
miles annually than 
any car ever sold 

F.O.B. his native heath. 

The man with the itching foot is 
seized with an uncontrollable desire to 
travel whenever he gets near fishing 
tackle. Before he was 20, he had spent 
5 years in Europe, 2 more in the Hudson 
Bay country, and had seen much of 
Mexico. He has never stopped wander- 
ing, and, following a year and a half 
overseas with the Tank Corps in the 
World War, he has hopped from a job 
as guide in the Yosemite to serious salt- 
water fishing in southern California, 
swordfishing off Montauk, and has wet 
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lines in the coastal waters of Chile, 
Panama, the islands of Wake, Guam, 
Midway, and Hawaii in the Pacific, Cuba 
in the Atlantic, and most of the fish- 
filled way points. 

For the last several years, Major has 
made a profession of his hobby. His job 
now consists of making surveys of the 
game fishing possibilities of out-of-the- 
way waters throughout the world. 


N CASE you ever wonder what the 

tackle salesman thinks about when he 
is showing you the latest thing in rods 
and reels, Charles McDermand can tell 
you. He thinks about the day when he 
can get out on the stream, or the ocean 
swell, and wet his own line. The author 
of the yarn “Autumn on the Kern” is 
tackle-and-gun man in a large San Fran- 
cisco department store, and he should 
know. He has fishing on his mind, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. 

McDermand is a bred-in-the-bone out- 
doorsman, having grown up among the 
sagebrush and buffalo skeletons along 
the Yellowstone River, where he was 
born 30 years ago. Starting by trapping 
coyotes, mink, and muskrats for spend- 
ing money, he made enough to enter the 
School of Forestry at the University of 
Montana. Too restless to graduate, 
McDermand spent 4 diversified years in 
the Forest Service, and in mines, smelt- 
ers, and logging camps. This was fol- 
lowed by 2 years at sea, during which he 
worked his way around the world. 

For 2 months every year, McDermand 
explores the High Sierras in search of 
steelhead and other game fish. He is, he 
says, “happily unencumbered by wife or 
dependents.” 


EVENTH of a family of 10 kids, 
William Thomas Sheppard was born 
of Irish parentage in the big woods of 
northern Minnesota, and grew up with 





a gun in his hands. At 11, he killed his 
first bear, a big black that had invaded 
his father’s homestead. Except for a T- 
year interlude in Dakota Territory, 
Sheppard lived in what he calls “the 
best hunting and fishing country in the 
land,” until the beginning of the cen- 
tury, when he migrated to Oregon. 

Sheppard has had a full and varied 
life. Not the least memorable of his ex- 
periences was an unpremeditated bout 
with Kid McCoy, one of the greatest 
pugilists of 30 years or more ago. After 
nearly 50 years of newspaper work, sur- 
veying, raising and selling hunting dogs, 
and homesteading, he says, “I stand 
nearly 6 ft. and straight as an Indian, 
and my weight has not varied from 185 
lb. I enjoy excellent health, do not smoke 
or drink. I have no regrets of yesterday, 
therefore no worries for tomorrow, and 
I’m happy.” 

The experience related in “Wilderness 
Mystery” occurred while he and his wife 
were homesteading in Douglas County, 
Oreg. His hobbies are cooking Irish 
stews, clam chowder and mock duck, 
and reading yoga and other Eastern 
philosophy. If such weighty reading ever 
gave him eye strain, it has done noth- 
ing to impair his aim with a rifle. 


OME men must be born lucky. Here’s 
another contributor with a steady 

job and a boss who allows him ample 
time to get in all the hunting and fishing 
he wants. At that, A. C. Newson was a 
long time bringing his lifelong dream 
to realization, as he tells you in, “Mighty 
Moose of Ghost River.” 

This 260-lb. (it’s not all fat) sportsman 
from the deep South was born and raised 
in one of those story-book Southern 
mansions, with Doric columns lending 
dignity to the hospitable doorway. The 
place was Huntsville, Ala., and the time 
was just long enough ago to permit New- 
son to join the Marines at the age of 18 
and serve in the World War. 

After the war, Newson toured the 
small towns and turpentine camps of 
southern Mississippi, selling patent medi- 
cines. After a year or so vending these 
mystic concoctions, he joined the in- 
surance company with which he has 
been for the last 17 years. 

Now a resident of North Carolina, 
Newson is noted as a gun crank. 





HE experience related by Peggy 

Harmeling in “School Ma’am ona 
Walrus Hunt” is probably unique in 
the annals of Alaskan adventure. 
Few other white women would have 
the hardihood to go along on an 
Eskimo walrus hunt even if they 
had the opportunity. 

Peggy is a Chicago girl, who went 
to Alaska when she was only 20 to 
teach school at Cape Prince of 
Wales, 125 miles above Nome. The 
first summer, the crew and pas- 
sengers of a wrecked ship arrived 
at Wales, and, in five meals, con- 
sumed the entire food supply. For 
two weeks, Eskimos, sailors, pas- 
sengers, and Peggy had to subsist 
on such scanty rations of seal and 
reindeer meat as could be killed by 
the party. 

After 5 years in the far north, 
Peggy, now Mrs. Edward Harmel- 
ing, and mother of two children, re- 
turned to college, taught school, and 
reported for weekly newspapers. 
She now lives at Vashon, an island 








in Puget Sound, with her husband, 
a daughter, Helen Elizabeth, named 
Ketivetauk by the Eskimos, and a 
son, Robert, christened Romahn by 
the Siberian Russians. 
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GOOD GUN CARE 


made EASY! 


with MARBLES  fprements 


Your favorite guns deserve the care which only good cleaning imple- 
ments can give. You need a rod that will not bend, break, nor come 
apart in the barrel . . . a cleaner so designed that it will reach harm- 
A lessly into every angle of the rifling . . . oil that will dissolve the 

\ residue so it may be removed easily at the same time it leaves behind 
a protective film. For— 


\ Keeping your Guns in Perfect Shooting Trim 


—you need Marble’s Cleaning Implements. Each item is un- 
\ m\ surpassed in efficiency and service. Whether you use rifle, 
ww ak 









shotgun or pistol, “Good Gun Care” is made easiest with 
Marble’s equipment. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


Everyone who shoots will find in this free book, many 
inexpensive aids to greater enjoyment and success of the 
sport. In addition to the complete line of Cleaning Imple- 
ments, it offers the complete line of Marble’s Sights, Safety 
Axes, Knives, Compasses, Fish Gaffs and the new Marble- 
Goss Receiver Sights with which such consistently highscores 
are being shot at State, National and International Meets. 





Send the coupon below or write for your 
Free copy of Marble’s Catalog — today. 
€ s s 
Marble’s Jointed Rifle 
Rod will not break, 
bend nor come apart 
in the barrel 


When orderin er rods, 


give caliber and length of barrel. 














Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod 















































































Made of brass or steel. Will not break off in ——<—— oo CTD FO ind Rr a fe) LV E be S 
gun. Rigid as one-piece rods. Roller bearing a" ete. 5 
swivel prevents unscrewing. Price $1.25. — tie oncom > = sora 
= 
——_—— eee’) Marble’s Shotgun Cleaning Rod 
ia rare Made in three sections from 3¢ in. solid light 
Marble’s One-Piece Rifle Rod metal. Light as wood and stronger. End knob ” “ry 
Solid brass or steel. Wood handle, swivel end holds rag for cleaning and oiling. Fits all stand- 
complete with jagged and slotted ends. Price ard cleaners. Complete in bag. Price $1.00. tomes — 
a —_—_———_— 
ey tet aa Toe Tau Ts Tuy T eg on-: & ss 
Sst Qi Re id asi owl) . 
Marble’s Rifle Cleaner US eae Marble’s Revolver Rod 
Soft brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire Marble’s Shotgun Cleaner pene 4 coment ——. a gages ie Gone 
to follow twist and remove all residue. State Made to fit all standard rods. Spiral core gives anal ne —— ~ tn “ A eA TREE St vod 
caliber. Price 50c. Field Cleaner (with cords equal geeseuse frems chamber to choke. Rach jor ag he 7 geal 
and weight) 75c. section composed of 16 washers of gauze, held - 7 ae eens 
| together with fiber washers. One thrust through <=] 
— covers entire circumference. State gauge. ie tte | 
Price 75c. bs 
. Marble’s One-Piece Rods 
. Sturdy brass rod, large wood handle. Steel 
9 i roller bearing swivel in end of rod. State 
Marble > Anti-Rust Rope il caliber. Complete with jagged tip and 
Saturate with Nitro-Solvent Oi chain, take 
and place in barrel when not in use. ptor. 50c. 
One oiling will last a year. For rifles smeQOm@Emeeemwaeaneeeaaa 
or shotguns. State caliber or gauge. 9 : 
Price 60c. For revolvers, 30c. Qui Marble s Shotgun Pull-thru 1 MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (A-150) 
, . ry uick, thorough. Hitc y loop to any solid 
Th Marites Sve Setvent Oil i object, drop weight through barrel and hold. 571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
© pertect solven at cleans anc Move gun back and forth. Attaches to an 
oils in one operation. Price, 3 ounce hetaen sed. Petes $1.00. a i Gentlemen: Send me Free Book of Marble’s 
can, 30c. Postpaid 40c. Outing Equipment. 
’ i 
Be sure to send today for the complete Marble’s Catalog —_ 
. A -<<<-<a<eeeeeee 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
fi 1 Di cnnncccccamnenimnmesiradidn es 
FOR EVERY HOUR ( IN Beast * OPEN 
IIT accmschaciocuiobon ei aaanmee STATE...0cc- _— 
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There's every kind of shooting in Maine 
—with plenty of room to move around and 
realize you're away from people's back- 
yards! Here are 15 million acres of hon- 
est-to-goodness woodland . . . wonderful 
breeding-ground. For partridge and wood- 
cock, Maine is tops in the East. All along 
the coast you have all the migratory fowl 
—including ducks and geese. Maine's 
bear-take exceeds all other eastern states 
combined. And 19,000 deer are bagged 
every year. Foxes, coons, lynx. bobcats 
and snowshoe rabbits are here for some 
of the best sport you ever had. 

Make it Maine this Fall! Everything— 
even your license —can be arranged be- 
fore you arrive. Mail the coupon now. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Ale / Tourist Service, Dept. 285 
e@ St. John Street, Portland, Maine 
Please send me the new, illustrated 
Official Maine Hunting Guide for 1938, 


Name 


Street 





In seclusion in wildest 
section of Northern Maine 


At FOSTER'S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


On headwaters of east bran I’ b t A ne 
ection far beyond beaten trail \ wonderful hunt 
region with miles of open hardwood ie Thi 
tion has not been inted since t ir lays nea 
30 yea Zo The beech nut croy abundant her 
which make ideal huntin " DEER and 
BEAR are very numerous. Getting 1 buck 
almost certair und good chance for bear Excellent 
duck and partridge shootin Mair imp. outlying 
camps, tent * lean-to's Depot camp reached by auto 
er new hi wal 2 miles back rod F< rat 
and details, wri 


A. C. FOSTER PATTEN, MAINE 





MACHIAS LAKE CAMPS ““Sinine 

DEER, BEAR, PARTRIDGE, SMALL GAME 
17 Miles new highway into Maine’s unspoiled 
hunting grounds. Leave your car at end of road 
3% miles in to home camps 10 days hunting 


trip for $35. Good cabins, good eats No other 
hunting camps here but mine. Haven't a book- 
let, but will send full information upon request. 


FRED McGOWAN ASHLAND, MAINE 
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All Over the ew 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


HOCKING! Large herds of mule 
S deer in Shell Creek area of Wyoming 
have been damaging alfalfa fields 
and pastures. Deputy H. B. Sanderson 
is experimenting with fences, charged 
with electricity, to keep them off. Ap- 
parently a live-wire warden . Lucky 
Bend! There are 162 good trout lakes 
within a few miles of that Oregon place, 
many of them with really big trout. 
Many of them are on the summit of the 
Cascades, and accessible only by foot or 
saddle. That means the fishing will last 
Chester L. Lee, Sidney, Ohio, shot 
crow with official Saskatchewan band 
on its leg. Sidney is about 1,000 miles 
from Saskatchewan. 


WAIT UP CORRIGAN, 
NO NON- STOP ! 
FLIGHT FOR US. 
= : 


ducks. Ducks Un- 
limited Canadian nesting-ground  re- 
habilitation well under way. Waterhen 
Marsh and lake in Saskatchewan, cover- 
ing 11,000 acres, now being reflooded 
after being drained, dried up, and burned 
during recent years. Big Grass Marsh, 
Manit., 50,000 acres, also being restored. 
Formerly great duck nurseries, both 
had been ruined Old squaw ducks 
appeared on Saskatchewan plains last 
summer for first time since 1928. Ancient 
Indian legend says these ducks know 
when drought is coming, and avoid 
districts to be affected. This year they 
found plenty of water. 

Victory for wildlife. Order issued by 
Works Progress Administration at 
Washington requires all future marsh- 
drainage projects that are to be carried 
out with WPA unemployment funds 
must first be approved by U. 8S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey; and no ditching is 
to be done if damage to wildlife will 
result and other means are avaiable to 
control mosquitoes. Sportsmen have 
long complained about damage done to 
waterfowl habitats by mosquito control 
, Nature seems to be solving prob- 
lem of eel-grass disappearance. Not so 








Better times for 


long ago the plant was apparently 
doomed, but large beds are now flourish- 
ing at several places on New England 


coast. This grass a favorite food of the 
brant. Its reappearance may indicate 
that nature has evolved a disease-re- 


sistant strain. 

Women taking to tuna fishing. Last 
season about one third of all the tuna 
anglers in Nova Scotia were of the once- 
called weaker sex Prospects for 
squirrel hunting in Indiana this season 
much better than they were a year ago, 
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| Attean Lake Camps “asn2” 


4 Sportsman’s Paradise 


Ideal for mmer vacationist. Fishing, Hunting and Recrea- 
tior Re nvery convenience—Every Swimming 
Canoe id Mt. Clin bing 

ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
21 L abins all with baths, a lar ‘ Expert guides, 
Rea tdoor meals. Three jersey cows Ve reta 3 art om our 
ca ga Rates rea mable Box klet | ap on request 


_ RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prep. 


WANTED 


Hunters Whe Sheet Their Owe Game 





EER, 


tit PARTRIDGI country, a 
‘ i log ibins ( . 
M food. Rates only § Send 
for 'F RI F Booklet 
DEER FARM CAMPS 
Box 10 Kingfieid, Me. 














You Get Good Hunting at 


BUCKHORN LODGE == 


The Maine Woods 
BI = BIRDS plent 
{ rt le abi » Tun i water 


Io M ‘ j ¢ 
| Mary Lake Good guides, V r give 


For 


JASPER HAYNES 
MILLINOCKET, MAINE 

















BOX 209, 





Answers to a Hunter’ s Prayer! 


DEER and BEAR? YES! 


op of beechnut YE s 
Grand a snedestane guides t YES 
Must make reservati 3 ea YES 
D e appreciate good por Es 
Salmon fishing right through 8S YES 
Hunting season from Oct. 1 I l 
‘CYPHER’S CAMPS 
MLLINGCKET MAINE 





Ln ee = ee en 


- a, 4 


Fall season closes | Nov. 15. Now receiv- 

ing 1939 spring bookings. Individually 
P planned parties; no extras. horses. 

planes, boats included. i3th successful 


year. 
-_ a 


ALASKA GUIDES INC. wNowonace. scasKa 
, nc. ANCHORAGE ALABKA 


PRi 








The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, N. H 





One of the best ea ped hunting 
camps In northerr New Hampshire 
Birds. Rabbits and Deer are 
plentiful. License Guide 
Main house and individual things. 
Also outlying camps on Diamond. 

CURRIER, Proprietor 


A. H. 


and 


Sportsmen hie: Families 


CHANNEL BASS, BIG SHARKS 
TROUT, CROAKERS, FLUKE, ETC. 





Large B ith Outriggers Meme Gontert, Good Cooks 
Grow afoods and vegetable fectly Ven 
tilated. 1200 ft. verandas, large ré rs 

Write for Book! et, contains al 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 


A. H. G. Mears (Owner), Wachapreague, Va. 









in Lake County, Florida 
World's best bass fishing. giant size large 


mouth...world’s record small-mouth came 
from these waters. Hundreds of beeutiful lakes 
Fine up-land hunting. Complete facilities for sport 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Every G 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


7" Budweiser 





IM THERE'S 
NO FISHIN 


Let the Weather Man talk. 


Let the experts scoff. Youth 
goes fishing for the fun of it... 
in all kinds of weather...in all 
kinds of waters. 


The man who has lost the 
spirit of youth is too busy with 
gloomy forecasts to gather bait, 
much less go fishing. 


Men with the spirit of youth 
pioneered our America...men 
with vision and sturdy confi- 
dence. They found content- 
ment in the thrill of action, 
knowing that success was never 
final and failure never fatal. It 
was courage that counted. Isn’t 
opportunity in America today 
greater than it was in the days 
of our grateful forefathers? 
Good! 


minute of at 
gotien dup of 
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MAKE THIS TEST 
E DRINK Budweiser For FIVE DAYS. 3 
E ON THE SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET 3 
r BEER. YOU WiLL WANT Budweiser’s ; 
: FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 3 
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COPR. 1938, ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC, 





OCTOBER 19 38 This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is illegal . 
’ vec 











pal through trains. 


THE PEL 


NOW YOU CAN PUT 





BEFORE BUSINESS 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL NEW HAVEN 


In the New Streamlined 


air-conditioned coaches now in service on all princi- 


In the New Streamlined 


air-conditioned Grill Cars where cafeteria prices prevail 
- for everything from a cup of coffee to a complete 
meal... from an ice cream soda to a Scotch and soda! 


Behind New Streamlined 


locomotives that take you in smooth speed... safely 
over the famous boulevard of steel! 





— 




















NEW BRUNSWICK 


CANADA 
And be sure of seeing 


your game—red deer and 
black bear on hardwood 
ridges or in evergreen 
glades; partridge and 
woodcock in birch thick- 
ets and alder swales: wild 
ducks and geese in season. 
Don’t wait. Write now: 


New Brunswick Tourist Bureau 


38-Y King St., 
Fredericton, N.B., Canada 





|| EASY SHOTS GUARANTEED 
| Deer, Bear & Birds Sept.15 


Easy hunting first of season around streams and ponds 
Leave auto at edge of wilderness and travel by canoe 

hunt and fish over leased and protected streams, lakes 
and ponds (700 sq. mi. of territory). stop in comfortable 
log cabins. Best of guides and food. Rates reasonable, 
folder on request. Write or wire for reservations now 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
Ee. F. Fox, Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Can. 


—? DEER 


You get them here! 


All our 1937 parties got game. And they got 10 bear 
this spring. Now book ing parties for fall hunts. Get 
your reservation in NOW! 


Geese Salmon Fishing to Sept. 30 
“ul Food. Expert Guides. Accor niations for ladies 


_ SANDY MACDONALD’S DIAMOND —— 
New Brunswick, Ca 


“ALASKA! 





























| Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
enery flora and fauna; attractive. well-illustrated. 


Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or l5c for single copy 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
| Box A-118 








Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 


BEAR®— 











Ketchikan, Alaska | 





For Sale to Right Man 








eT esc | EXCEPTIONAL 

Virginia G P 
| irginia ame Frreserve 
NE ek te | If you'd like to have an exclusive, self-supporting, 1400- 
} acre game preserve in the heart of historic Dismal Swamp of 
Virginia—here’s our Dover Plantation. Overnight from Bos- 
ton, New York, ete. One mile fronts free Inland Waterway 
eee es State making it accessible to large boats and yachts. This hunter's 
, mecea, where BEAR, DEER, SMALL GAME, BIRDS 
ABOUND. in family for 3 generations. For details, write 
JOHN G. WALLACE, tI, Box 487, Portsmouth, Virginia 

8 


says Virgil M. Simmons, Commissioner 
of State Conservation Department. 
Large nut crop last season helped .. . 
An acre pond, without aquatic growth 
of any kind, will produce not more than 


300 lb. of fish food annually, and this 
normally would be supplied by winds, 
etc. But a pond of same size, well- 


stocked with aquatic growth, will supply 
up to 3,000 lb. annually, says Forestry, 
Fish, and Game Commission of Kansas 

. Snapping turtle weighing 132% Ib. 
caught on a trot line in Labette Creek, 
near Oswego, 
your fly rod. 


ANYONE LOOKING FOR 
TROUBLE 7 





Hunting in the Cassiar Area 


NE OF THE FINEST 
regions in the world is in the Cassiar 


big game 


District, in the interior of northern 
British Columbia. Big game, which is 
abundant, includes three kinds of moun- 


tain sheep (Ovis dalli, Ovis dalli stonei, 
and Ovis dalli fannini), mountain goat, 
caribou, moose, black, brown, and grizzly 
bears. The district has yielded records 
for caribou and two species of sheep, and 
the moose have remarkable heads. Cari- 
bou attain their maximum development 
within this district. The fact that its 
big game is increasing, and that species 
attain highest development here, gives 
the district importance. 

To reach it, you leave Vancouver by 
steamer about the middle of August and 
arrive at Wrangell, Alaska, three days 
later. Then you take a power boat up 
the Stikine River. Reservations should 
be made for this transportation 3 months 
ahead. The gasoline boats accommodate 
about 30 persons, and the trip up the 
river is through magnificent scenery. 
The trip to Telegraph Creek takes about 
2 days, covering approximately 160 miles. 
The hunting grounds lie from 50 to 150 
miles out of Telegraph Creek, according 
to the section selected, and are reached 
by pack train and saddle horse. The 
districts are so apportioned that not 
more than one party hunts in the same 
range during any one season. 

The average length of a hunt is 40 
days, which includes the time going to 
the hunting grounds, and return to Tele- 
graph Creek. Each hunter must have 
one guide, but one cook and one horse 
wrangler may be used for a party of two 
or three. The outfitter furnishes pro- 
visions and camping outfit, as well as 
guides and horses. 

Nonresident license fees are as fol- 
lows: big game, deer, game birds includ- 
ing pheasants, and fishing, $50; big 
game, deer, and game birds except 
pheasants, and fishing, $25. In addition, 
there are trophy fees of $25 on each big 
game animal with the exception of black 
or brown bear, mountain goat, mule, 
white-tailed or coast deer; $15 on each 
black and brown bear, mountain goat, 
mule, or white-tailed deer; $5 on each 
coast deer. Bag limits are two caribou, 
two sheep, one moose, three deer, two 
goats, two grizzlies, and three black or 
brown bear. 

While the Cassiar District is not easy 
of access, that fact, plus the cost of the 
trip, preserves it from any great influx 
of sportsmen. Those hunting it are 
practically certain of securing splendid 
trophies.—A.0O.S. 
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Arizona Turkeys 


HILE we have had an exceptional 

wild-turkey hatch this year, due to 
the dry spring weather which allowed 
practically all the young ones to live, we 
dislike to think what will happen to a 
large percentage of them when the tur- 
keys gather in their winter quarters, and 
the predators start working on them. 
The predators take far more than the 
legitimate hunter. 

The largest gathering of wild turkeys 
in Arizona takes place in the late fall, 
in the Apache Indian Reservation, on 
the lower reaches of the Black River, 
and at an elevation running between 
6,000 and 7,000 feet. This wild turkey 
winter haven covers an area about 10 
miles wide by 30 miles long. Here literal- 
ly thousands of them spend the winter, 
living on acorns, pinon nuts, juniper 
berries, grass seeds, and the like. Here 
also winter a large number of predators 

-chiefly coyotes and bobcats—and they 
live well. 

Due to lack of funds—and lack of 
State codperation, it is said—the Biologi- 
cal Survey has but 11 trappers at present 
in the entire State of Arizona. They 
operate principally for the benefit of 
the stockmen, of course. Thus the Sur- 
vey so far has been unable to place trap- 
pers in this turkey winter resort. So 
next year—1939—our supply of wild 
turkeys again will depend on the spring 
hatch, good or bad, and the hunting will 
rate accordingly. This has been going on 
for a long time. Scientific research may 
disclose other reasons, as well as this, 
for the great yearly mortality among 
our wild turkeys. But we know that we 
need the trapper badly, and the sooner 
both he and the research men get on the 
job, the better it will be for the sports- 
man.—E. C. Becker. 


Northern Minnesota Fishing 


OR bass, pike, and other lake fish 

Grand Rapids, Aitkin, and Walker, 
Minn., are, in my opinion, the best cen- 
ters. For landlocked salmon, Grand 
Marais is a good focal point, as the fish 
are found up the Gunflint Trail. There 
also is good pike fishing in the Tower 
and Ely region. 

For stream fishing for brook trout, the 
northern shore of Lake Superior offers 
the best chance. That may be reached 
from Duluth.—John E. Green. 


Quetico Canoe Trip 


HE QUETICO Forest Reserve of 

Ontario is true wilderness. You can 
see moose and deer daily, as well as 
much other game. It is a game preserve, 
but fishing is permitted. In all my hunt- 
ing and fishing in many states, the va- 
rious provinces of Canada, in Alaska, 
and Africa, I can honestly say that the 
Quetico is one of the most interesting 
countries I have ever seen. 

In taking a canoe trip, should you 











enter from Minnesota, I would recom- | 


mend that you head for Orr, Minn., and 


then drive to Crane Lake, a distance of 


about 30 miles. There is an outfitter 
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there, and guides can be obtained. Guides 
are advisable, since there are a great 


Sas 
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PHEAR TRACK AHEAD 





IT'S NEW ENGLAND'S HIGHEST 
PEAK. "WE OUGHT TO GET A WONDERFUL 
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My, IT’ 
SEEMS LIKE 
GOING TO 
THE WORLD. 
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‘S THRILLING! 


IT’S GETTING CHILLY 
AS NOVEMBER 


Fo 
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WHAT A GRAND VIEW! WE CAN 
SEE EVERYTHING FROM CANADA 
TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN SPREAD 
OUT LIKE ONE BIG MAP 
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Copr,, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 










MOKING JOY 


i 


| 





PUT REAL JOY 
INTO YOUR PIPE- 
ga, SMOKING SCHEDULE. 
RA. ASSURES 
MILDNESS YET 
RICH-BODIED 
TASTE 













BURNING P'PE AND 
TTS TOBACCO 


SMOKE 20 FRAGRANT PIPEFULS 
of Prince Albert. If you don’t find it 50 





pipefule of fragrant 
tobacco in every 2-oz. 


l a, i ipe tob 
the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco } per pe oa 


you ever smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the tobacco in it 
to us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINCE Nun 4 







TOBACCO | USE GIVES THE 
SAME COOL, FULL-BODIED FRIENDS SMOKE PA. By GOLLY, IMAGINE A FOLKS FOR TAKING 
ANYWHERE/ t ’VE BEEN MEAN~- TOBACCO BEING SO TASTY, OUT THE BITE, 
; ING TO TRY IT. MIND YET SO COOL AND FREE EVEN THOUGH 
ieee IF | BORROW SOME ? FROM BITE. THANKS/ THEY USE BETTER 








WITH PRINCE ALBERT, AND 
GET AROUND 70 COOL, 


PRINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 




















ART x 


TAXIDERMY 


Facial expression, posture correct delineation of 
muscles and bones... all are present in every 
Jonas mount. That is why big game hunters and 
famous museums everywhere say, ‘Jonas RE- 
CREATES game animals”. It’s an ART—born 
of years of experience on the game trail and 
in the studio— producing perfect mounts for you! 








WwW rite on your letterhead (or send 10c stamps 
or coin) for valuable Field Guide and Art Cata- 
/og. TWO interesting, useful books every sports- 
man should have. Shows famous Jonas mounts— 
Rugs, Robes, Novelties, etc., that can be made 
from your skins or purchased direct. Write today' 


JONAS BROS 


Master Taxidermists 
1024 BROADWAY DENVER, COLO. 
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ELK LAKE CAMPS 
For Deer Hunting 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk 
Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the 
Adirondack Peaks Located in 40,000- 
acre private tract. One of the best hunt- 
ing grounds in the Adirondacks for deer 
and bear. Competent guides can always be 
obtained. Modern conveniences, bountiful 
meals and reasonable rates. For rates and 
reservations write: 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 
C. D. Davis, Prop. 
Blue Ridge P.O. Essex County, N. Y. 
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DEER HUNTING 


In my the Bucks up here have 





their horns polished, ready for the 
Oct. chase. Why not polish up 
your gun, and come to Bear Mt 
Camp, for your hunt this fall’ 
Located in the midst of 50,000 acres of 
State forest, recognized locality for 
real deer hunting: no ‘posted land here 
and plenty of Bucks an furnish 
guides and equipment, and can promise 
comfortable accommodations and actual spor 


N. Y. 








J. M. Balderson Cranberry Lake, 


~ HUNT « FISH 
Dreamland Farm 


Kyserike, Ulster Co., N.Y. 
Tel. HIGH FALLS 66 
DEER - - BEAR - - PHEASANT - - SM. GAME 
Small Mouth Bass 


Comfortable ee - 4 Experienced guides—Dogs. 
Rates Reasonable 














BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-15289. 

New MexicomBear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

We aim to satisfy. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 





‘Hunt With Lunt & Johnson 


in Old Mexico 


Twenty-five successful years as hunters and 
guides in Chihuahua and Sonora. Bear, Lion, 
Deer, Turkey, other game and Trout. Beerutiful 
scenery. Ancient ruins. Our headquarters in 
Sierra Madre Mts., 200 mi. SW of El Paso, Tex. 


Honest, reliable service guaranteed. Write 


Cc. Lunt, Setente Pacheco, Chih.,Mex. __ 





troasy in MEXICO 
y 

LEGALLY 

14 years legal standing with Mexican Gov't. Our own large 


magnificent game territory in Carmen Mts. 7 hrs. easy drive 
from border 
Bear, Cougar, Coue, Mule & White tail Deer. Band 
tail pigeons. Best Lion Country on Continent. 
A few life memberships irable sportsmen. We 


outfit members only. 


CARMEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


207 Montclair n Antonio. yous 
or Joe M. Ramsey, Caxton Bidg., danke Oh 


open t 


10 





| many portages and a lot of packing to 


do. That is hard work. 

Crossing Crane Lake, you go through 
King William Narrows into Sand Point 
Lake, then through Loon River into Lac 
Le Croix. You are then in the Hunter's 
Island district, which lies in the Quetico 
Forest Reserve adjoining the Superior 
National Forest of Minnesota. 

The country there is a maze of lakes 
and wilderness trails, with many differ- 
ent kinds of fish to be had. Probably 
you will see no other anglers on your 
trip. While you’re within the Quetico 
reservation, you are, of course, subject 
to the usual regulations—Dr. W. J. 
Deason. 


Some Maryland Fishing Tips 


ONOWINGO DAM is a hydro-electric 

development on the Susquehanna 
River in Maryland, about 8 or 9 miles 
from its mouth. The lake so formed is 
of considerable length, and near the dam 
the water is very deep. Some of the fin- 
est striped-bass fishing in the State is 
found in the Big Pool, immediately be- 
low the dam. Fish of 10 lb. or more are 
not uncommon. Incidentally, the Mary- 
land law prohibits the taking of striped 
bass above 15 lb. in weight. The so- 
called Susquehanna salmon, which is 
nothing more than a wall-eyed pike, is 
very plentiful in these waters. Black 
bass, both large and small-mouthed, are 
found both above and below the dam. 
Striped bass are caught only below the 
dam, as they have no means of getting 


OUCH, LEGGO! 








over the barrier. Small lamprey eels, 
from 3 to 5 in. long, are the most popu- 
lar bait for these fish. Blood worms, as 
well as various artificial lures, spoons, 
and spinners, also are popular striped- 
bass baits in this vicinity. So far as the 
black bass are concerned, almost any 
artificial bait has its moments along this 
river. 

A few miles above the dam, in the lake 
proper, there is a tributary known as 
Broad Creek where boats may be hired 
for fishing in the lake. Some of the fin- 
est bass fishing in Maryland has been 
found right around there. The lake has 
been, and is being, plentifully stocked by 
the State Conservation Department, and 
also by the Fish Commission of Penn- 
sylvania, within whose boundaries most 
of the lake lies —Frank Burt Smoot. 


Gulf of California Fishing 


NE OF THE BEST places anywhere 
for salt-water game fish is in the 
Gulf of California. The marlin fishing is 
exceptional, the fish being numerous and 
reaching large size, while there is an 
abundance of such prized fighters as 
the sailfish, Spanish mackerel, bonito, 
tuna, dolphin, albacore, and yellowtail. 
All these fish are taken during the 
summer period, which begins about the 
second week in May, and ends with the 
first of October. In the winter, sea bass, 
sea trout, rock and spotted bass, and 
yellowtail provide most of the sport. 
There are now excellent accommoda- 
tions in Guaymas, Mexico, which is the 
best point from which to get this fishing. 
Boat and guide service is available.— 


ie Fs 





Where the Mallard Ducks 


HUN Spend the Winter 


Once again the guests of the “House- 
boat—Walter Adams” rill enjoy the 
Finest Mallard Duck Shoot ing in Amer- 
ica. Thanks to our Government Pro- 
gram and the excellent administration 
of same, we again have a wonderful 
flight of ducks and all reports promise 
an enormous increase this season. We 
will book six parties of not less than ten 
guests each, for 1 week each. Our shoot- 


ing now entails no har -_— ss, and is 
more or less “Rocking Chair Style.” 
Limit shooting is merely incidental to 


the day’s pleasure, and in Dec. QUAIL 

SHOOTING CAN BE ENJOYED IN THE 

AFTERNOONS. For details, write 

J. A. WILKIN 
ARKANSAS 








WATSON 




































QUAIL AND BLACK BASS 


“Lake of the Ozarks” 


30 room modern hotel on the Lake, steam heat 


ind wonderful meals. Fishing is ideal here in 
the fall. Excellent bird hunting—-season opens 
Nov. 10. Reasonable rates 


OSAGE BEACH HOTEL 


Box 30 


FRANKLINS' 


Osage Beach, Mo. 














DEER HUNTERS 


We Guarantee Shots or Refund Your Money 


Come to famous Itasca County this November for 
your Buck Deer. Because of a m winter, deer 
are exceptionally plentiful. We are absolutely 
limiting our hunting guests to ten. Write or wire 


NOW for particulars and rates. Wonderful food 


and accommodations. 


WHITEFISH LODGE 


Itasca County Bass Lake, Minn. 





IDAHO BIG GAME AND FISH 


In the Heart of the Salmon River Mountains 


30 years outfitting 
of the best un- 


Old Time Western Ranch 
and guiding experience. In one 
spoiled game territories in North America. 


ELK — DEER — GOAT — SHEEP — BEAR — COUGAR 
BOYLE RANCH 


Stanley P. O. Idaho 


Loon Creek, 





BIG GAME HUNTERS! 


Come to Montana 
Pack in with us to the South F k of the 
Flathead Primitive are 
SUPERIOR ELK TROPHIES, MOUNTAIN eons 
And a ance at bear Bring your fly tackle along for 
me real trout fishing after you get ir 1eat iv! 
Sept. 15 Ten day all nse hunt, $150 


GORDON RANCH 
MONTANA 


sa— Mis ' a) 


Season opens 


SEELEY LAKE 
(Telegraph addy 





Get Moose, Mallards, — 
Now—Up the Gatineau! 


Join the 


Le ae a& Gon Cl N ! north 





f Ottawa. Mc eason opens Sey Special trout fl 
fishing season to Sept ”). Guarant : ! hunting loca 
tions for good-spread big moose, black 1 and black 
mallarddacks. Great speckled t t hern pikeand wall 

e fishing. Experienced Indian g M ain lodge 
and log cabins. Reasonable rates. N tras. Restricted 
clientele — rences, any Canadian Pa Rwy. Agent 
Wire or 

john ‘4. Kileoyne, President, Maniwaki, , Quebec. 
NORTHERN QUEBEC ‘*ssice" 
District 


Speckled Trout - — Quananiche 
Moose Bear 


This year come to Club Panache—200 square miles of 
leased territory! Finest speckled trout fishing and hunt- 
ing in Northern Quebec. Comfortable cabins—Compe- 
tent guides. Ouananiche fishing trips north of Lake St. 
John arranged—gamest of fresh water fish. Your en- 
quiry invited. References and descriptive folder on re- 
quest. Write or wire 


Jj. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 











| 353 Fourth Ave. 


WHuy WASTE TIME? 


Time is money, and there is no reason why you 
can't turn a few hours of your spare time into 
real hard cash. It’s easy, acting as our local 
representative in your territory. At the n 
price of $1.50 per year Outdoor Life sells on 
sight—and you get a liberal cash commission 
for every order you take. Complete supplies and 
instructions will be sent free. Just send your 
name and address to 


EUGENE WATSON 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


New York, N. Y. 


ew low 
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LAKE TROUT 
MUSKIES 


} 7) - ° 
Aa72 Licious see 
SEPTEMBER -OCTOBER 

Get a thrill fishing in September- 
October. Lake Trout, Muskies, Bass, Wall-eye, 
Pike abound. Five Wilderness Camps in virgin 
territory. Combine duck shooting with fishing. 
This region is natural breeding ground and 
gathering point before southern flight. Now 
booking for Big Game season. Bear and 
Deer plentiful. Best equipment. 


Licensed Guides. Reached by R. R. 
or auto. Send for folder. Address 


G reens Camps 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 

















BIG | 
HEADS : 


FLASH! 


MOOSE 


FLASH! FLASH! 
We are opening up 
10,000 SQ. MILES OF VIRGIN HUNTING TERRITORY 
in Northwestern Ontario! 
Never been shot into except by the odd trapper. No 
Ir lian Only 601 WW antes 1 this year. Four hunter 
t e tin to one f our visions suring safety and 


ess to all oe canedes maint a fine head! Write 


KENNEALLY LODGE & CAMPS 
P.H. (Mike) Ament Sioux Lookout, Ont., Canada 











NORTHERN ONTARIO. 


For That Hunting Trip 


DEER BEAR DUCKS GROUSE 
y equipped bir ensed expert guides t« 
u. Just brin ur guns and personal effects Da k ul 1 
r in season Sept. 15; Deer, Oct. 15; grouse duri part 
f ular de Write and let us take care of you tl 
e ae ll guar you result 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
Trout Mills, Ont., Canada 


Len Hughes, Mer. 






Deer, Bear, Ducks, Geese 


On Manitoulin Islands, property adjoins largest Indian 
reserve and v ize in N. America. New log Cabins 
equipped with flush toilets, running water, electricity 
ete. Wonderful meal Boats, Outboards, Blinds, De 
coys, Dogs, Guides. Lots of Game. Moderate rates Good 


roads. We meet train Vrite or wire for reservations 
folders and road maps. Restricted clientele En y fall 
Salmon fishing with hunting. Satisfaction guaranteed 
CAPT. BOB COMMINS, MGR. 
Manitowaning Lodge, Manitowaning, N. Ontario 








MOOSE MOOSE MOOSE 


Deer, bear and small game. Sixty black bears 
and over one hundred bull moose shot at Meta- 
gama in the past few seasons. General refer- 


ence: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, 
Que. Descriptive folder. 

BATES CAMPS 
Camp 2 Metaghma Via (C.P.R.), Ont., Can. 








MOOSE HUNTING—$100 


Individually planned 10-day all-expense trip in wild Al- 
goma, Ontario, Canada (via Sault Ste. Marie). 

I have been trailing Moose 29 years through the 
6000-square-mile Algoma bush. Will direct a lim 
ited number of hunters this year. Season’ Oct. 15th 
to Nov. 25th. Rates include guides, packing and 
camping equipment, food, and transportation of 
Moose to railroad. Write for details and references 


OSCAR SOVER, Licensed Guide 


Pangis, Mile 68 A. C. _Aigems, Ont., Canada 


SOME THING “DIFFERENT 


Located alongside of game preserve. Boats 
from railway station to camps. Moose, deer, 
bear, ducks, fishing. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOOSE 


Efficient guides. Newly equipped log cabin 
camps. Gov't licensed and best of refer- 
ences. Investigate 


GOODWIN’S CAMPS 
Ont., Canada 





Nicholson 









Sportsmen who want the 
finest True to Life Mount- 
ings of sheep, goat, caribou, moose, elk, 
@F deer and bear can always rely on Bonner. 
Also expert tanning. Write for FREE 
valuable field guide and literature. 
BONNER TAXIDERMY STUDIOS 
wD Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Wisconsin Smallmouths 


HE Red Cedar River probably is the 

best river for small-mouthed bass in 
Wisconsin and, for that matter, the best 
the writer has fished with flies anywhere 
for that kind of fish. The stream is ac- 
cessible, easy to fish, and is definitely 
productive. We know of fishermen who 
come here every year from Chicago, II1., 
Ohio, and New York for the river fishing 
only, and never touch the lakes. 








Trips can be arranged that provide for 
a boat to be put in the river just north of 
Chetek, and to be taken out at definite 
points after a half-day, full day, and so 
on up to three days of fishing. The fish- 
ing is downstream, so the only labor in- 
volved is the guiding of the boat. 

Cottage and other accommodations 
can be obtained at Chetek, or on the sur- 
rounding lakes, and at rates based upon 
the kind of accommodations wanted.— 
George W. Brace. 


Fishing at the Apostles 


HERE ARE 27 pine-clad islands that 


hover around the point of Bayfield 
County, Wis. These are known as the 
Apostle Islands, and scenically, histori- 


fishing standpoint 
charm. 


cally, and from the 
they have a peculiar 

Their total area is about 200 square 
miles. On Madeline, the largest of the 
islands, is an old mission church which 
is reputed to be the most ancient re- 
ligious building in Wisconsin. But for 


fishermen these islands’ strongest lure 
is the fishing they offer. In the deep 


waters of Lake Superior, off the Apostles, 
is excellent fishing for lake trout, which 
are taken up to 30 lb. Trolling rods with 
large reels, copper-wire lines, and spoon 
hooks are the proper rig, the size of the 
spoons being No. 7 or No. 8. The wobbler 
type is good. The trolling is done in deep 
water, and the fishing continues through- 
out the summer. 

A power boat is necessary, 
perienced guide is advisable. 


and an ex- 
These are 


obtainable at Bayfield, Washburn, and 
Ashland, Wis. 
The “coasters’—large brook trout 


found off the reefs of the northern shore 
of Lake Superior—are famous for their 
size and quality. But it is not generally 
known that the Chequamegon Bay 
shores, south of Bayfield, offer this same 
kind of fishing, and these brook trout 
run up to 3 and 4 Ib. 


Southern Michigan Trout 


HE WHITE RIVER, 2 miles north of 

White Cloud, Mich., or anywhere north 
of that point, is a nice brook-trout 
stream, though the fish run small. A 
friend and I took 23 trout there not long 
ago, mostly on flies. This stream is very 
clear, and it will be necessary to use a 
long leader, tapered to 1-X or 2-X. 

The Little South, Big Pere Marquette, 
or the Baldwin Creek, near Baldwin, 
Mich., are worth trying. These trout are 
mostly rainbows or browns, but they run 
to a good size. The big brown trout are 
usually taken at night, so study the 
stream bottom beforehand.—B. L. Van- 
derkelen. 














Come to 





FOR YOUR FALL 
FISHING TRIP 


® Before you lay away your fishing 


tackle for the winter, come up and 
enjoy the fall fishing in Wisconsin. 
In the golden glory of autumn, with 
crisp, cool nights and sunny days, 
you'll thrill as much to climate and 
scenic color as you will to superla- 
tively fine fishing. 

Whether it’s muskies, bass or pike, 
you will find red letter fishing and 
the season’s greatest opportunities 
to connect with the real old lunkers. 


It’s a great way to climax your 
season’s fishing. Come to Wisconsin 
for your fall fishing trip. 





Here’s a book you'll 
P want. Send for it now. 
yD It’s FREE. It’s a color- 
ful story of Wisconsin's 
vacationland. 


Binsen 








® 
¢ 


See es eesenaeeaceaacan * 








WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
RECREATIONAL PUBLICITY DIVISION 
ROOM 20, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WIS. 


Please send me, free, your big, new 
book, “56,000 Square Miles of Va- 
cationland—W isconsin,” and other 
illustrated literature. 


NAME 


on oe ee, | 
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Stiffler feeding baby trout 
at his hatchery by means of 
a feather which has been 
dipped in ground calf heart 


These small trout fry which 
Stiffler has scooped up in 
his net will be planted in 
streams when they ‘grow up’ 


HEN 20 years ago, business took 
Benjamin Franklin Stiffler from 
his native Michigan to a suburban 
town in Montgomery County, Md., only 
a few miles from the national capital, 
one of the things he missed most was 
good trout fishing that was easy to get at. 
Being strongly addicted to casting a 
fly, he continued to go trout fishing 
whenever he could. But gone were the 
good, old Michigan days when he could 
be whipping a stream a few miles from 
his home at sunup, eat the trout he had 
caught for breakfast, and still be ready 
for the day’s work by 9 o'clock. Nowa 
trout-fishing expedition meant an auto- 
mobile trip of 100 miles or more to 
western Maryland or to West Virginia, 
and taking more time off from business 
than an active real-estate man could af- 
ford more than a few times a season. 
Two years ago, at the age of 66, Stiffler 
retired from business. That gave him 
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more time for trout fishing——but those 
long automobile trips still didn’t appeal 
to him. There were plenty of streams in 
Montgomery County, and he didn’t see 
any reason why he couldn't catch trout 
out of them—except the inescapable 
reason that there were no trout in them. 

He took the matter up with State and 
federal fisheries authorities. Both said 
that they were willing to supply young 
trout for the stocking of streams in 
which they could live—but that they 
didn’t think that trout could live in the 
streams of Montgomery County because 
the water would get too warm for them 
in summer. 

Stifler was unconvinced. During the 
spring and summer of 1936, he devoted 
much of his time to making a one-man 
survey of the streams within easy reach 
of his home in Silver Spring. He tramped 
their banks up to their sources, and 
found that they were fed by cold springs. 


Although many of them became decided- 
ly sluggish in their lower reaches, most 
had stretches of fast water farther up. 
He took hundreds of thermometer read- 
ings of water temperatures, and found 
that, even in hot, summer weather, when 
the mercury often showed more than 
100 degrees on the banks, the water 
averaged about 70 degrees, and seldom 
warmed up to more than 75 degrees even 
where the streams flowed through 
shadeless fields. He made tests that 
showed that the streams were rich in 
trout food. Trout, he was convinced, 
would live and thrive in those waters. 

So he went back to the State and 
federal authorities. They still were 
highly skeptical, but his enthusiasm and 
persistence induced them to take a 
chance. In the spring of 1937, 7,000 
brook trout fingerlings were released in 
Turkey Track Creek and its feeders. 

tesults were downright discouraging 
Within a few weeks, all the young trout 
had disappeared. There had been sev- 
eral heavy rainstorms that had caused 
mild flood conditions, and the silt-thick- 
ened run-off had been too much for the 
fingerlings. 

But Stiffer refused to be discouraged. 
He had wanted the streams stocked with 
adult trout. The trouble, he argued, 
was that the trout that had been placed 
in Turkey Track Creek were too small 
to overcome adverse conditions. If 
they had been well-grown fish, he in- 
sisted, they would have survived To 
prove his point, he obtained a number of 
adult trout, both brook and brown, 
placed them in wire-mesh cages of his 


View of the successful one-man trout hatchery located on a farm close to Colesville, Md. 
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ATTRACT WILD 
PLANTNOW PUCKS 


NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 

No Duck Call ever made will bring 
Wild Ducks to water devoid of 
food. Ducks are tremendous eaters, 
fly hundreds ; of_miles net xood feeding 
rounds. t WILD RICE, WILD CEL- 

Saco "PONDWEED "SEEDS, etc. 
Ma eg " free illustrated bookle 
ATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 
P mailexpense youcan lant your shooting rounds with the foods 
ike. Growth guaranteed. Reseeds and spreads each year. 
e good Hunting by planting now. Many year's experience. 


‘WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
BOX 331-B OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounda 
WHEE We examine, plan and plant large properti 


iant Wild Rice. 


Wild Celery, Muskgrass, 
Plant Now! Attract Ducks! 
Fish! In Swarms. 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 
4 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

Describe Place, Plant- 
ing Hints, Booklet, Bargain 
List FREE. Skilled man sent 
on request to make plantings. 


— WILD RICE with Game! Toast- 
ed, Hulled - Tasty. Lb. Serves 15. 
5 tb. $4.50 Delivered. 


TERRELL’S, 473 A Bik. OSHKOSH, WIS. 
or 


| MINK vz. °40: 


PLATINUM FOXES priced on request 
All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before 
a eptance 
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Quebec 






5.00 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 
1936 with a top of $36.75. 
25 was paid to me for the pelt of my poorest mink 
n 1937 with a top $21.00 
Book ‘Domestic Mink.”’ $1.00. 
Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 





ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


by planting our famousGIANT WILDRICEand 
other favorite foods. We supply their natural 
foods that produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
this Fell. One small planting last Fall attract- 
ed three thousand Ducks! We GUARAN- 
TEE GROWTH, so why experi- 
ment’? Write. describe place; we'll 
end suggestions, illustrated book 
FREE! COMPLETE LINE OF 
GAME BIRDS ALSO 

WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P.O0.Box 71C OshKosh, Wis. 


Build Your Own | 
Cabins, Lodges, | 
and Bungalows | 

| 












Complete plans for beginners. Step-by-step 
structions, designs for cabins, lodges, tourist 
ymes, wayside stands, bungalows. Every 
roblem of location, drainage, water supply. | 

How to cut and erect structure. All about 

loors, roofs, windows, doors. How to do 
hole job from foundation to chimney top. 
hat to do inside and outside. How to es- 
nate costs before you start, what lumber to 
e, etc. Revelation in simplicity. Prepared by 
perts for Outdoor Life readers—as genuine 
such a book can be made. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


) money required with order unless you pre- 
r. Just send coupon and pay postman $2.00 
is a few cents postage when book arrives. 
ATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If, after ex- 
ining this manual, you are not completely 
‘ished, return it and we guarantee to 

mptly refund your money! | 


wee een - - - - - - - - - -- 5 


UTDOOR Lee, et 
3 FOURTH NUE 
NEW YORK. 
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How TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES. 
UNGALOwS I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
* cents postage when the book arrives. If dissatisfied 
larantee to refund my money if I send the book 
within ten days. (If you prefer to pay now send 
) with order). 





State 


rs from outside United States must be accom- 
panied by $2.00. 
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own design, and sank the cages in 
various streams. They stayed there for 
3 months, and in spite of the fact that 
the only food the fish could get was what 
was washed into their cages by the cur- 
rent, they were healthy and lively when 
he released them. 

Stiffler soon produced confirming evi- 
dence that trout could and would live 
in the Montgomery County streams. In 
1936, the Rockville Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League had released a few hun- 
dred brook and brown trout of legal 
size in Mill Creek, a small spring-fed 
branch of Rock Creek, the stream that 
runs through Washington’s largest park. 
Mill Creek, which is so small that you 
can jump it in most places, was heavily 
fished that year by the Izaak Waltonites 
and by other anglers who heard the glad 
tidings, and was pretty thoroughly 
cleaned out by the end of the season. 
But, early in 1937, Mr. Stiffler caught a 
14-inch brownie out of it—irrefutable 
proof that trout would live and thrive in 
waters that few considered suitable. 

Convinced that stocking the streams 
of his locality with fingerlings was a 
waste of money and effort, Stiffler, in the 
early spring of 1937, took the final step 
in his one-man stocking campaign. He 
arranged with the operators of a dairy 
farm near Colesville—and only 10 miles 
from downtown Washington—for the use 
of the wooded section of their land. Sev- 
eral fine springs feed a brook that flows 
through the underbrush and _ second- 
growth timber, and the heavy clay of the 
locality made the construction of a series 
of 5 rearing ponds easy and inexpensive. 


Then, through the cooperation of the 
now thoroughly interested fisheries 
authorities, he stocked his ponds with 


brook, brown, and rainbow trout from 
federal and State hatcheries. 


OW, after a little more than a year of 

care and effort, there are more than 
4,000 trout of various sizes in the ponds. 
In the largest pond, which is populated 
by fish that range from 10 to 14 in. in 
length, fly-fishing is permitted—pro- 
vided the angler promises to use only 
barbless hooks, and to return his catch 
uninjured to the water. 

Early last March, Stiffler’s campaign 
began to show results. He released 750 
brook, rainbow, and brown trout between 
8 and 14 in. in length in a 7-mile reach 
of Paint Branch, a stream that rises 
close to his hatchery. As fishing in this 
stream is wide open to every one who 
has a Maryland license, and as it is close 
to Washington and only 30 miles from 
Baltimore, it isn’t to be expected that 
many of the trout will be swimming its 
waters when the season closes. But 
that doesn’t bother Stiffer. He has made 
a good start on doing what he set out to 
do—to provide good trout fishing close 
to home for the anglers of Montgomery 
County. But he does think that, as it 
costs about $1 to raise a trout to legal 
size, stocked streams should be open 
only to fly-fishing, instead of to both fly 
and bait fishing as they are at present. 

Ruddy-faced and active, Benjamin 
Franklin Stiffler at the age of 68 is 
looking forward to better fishing and 
better shooting for Montgomery County 
sportsmen as well as for himself—not 
as good fishing and shooting as he used 
to get during his boyhood days in Mich- 
igan, of course, but good enough to 
make owning a rod and a gun and a 
bird dog well worth while. He’s attended 
a lot of sportsmen’s dinners in his time, 
and has come to the conclusion that 
“there’s too damn much oratory about 
conservation, and not nearly enough 
getting busy and doing something about 
it."—Arthur Grahame. 
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Every year I’m 
asked by the new men 
who come to my camps 
this old question— 
“What's the best gun 
for grouse?” It’s a fair 
question because you 
do need the best gun for grouse. These 
brown and buzzin’ citizens of the hillside 
are so fast of flight, so full of guile, that 
no man need feel he should handicap him- 
self with small-bore guns. 

Up to a couple of years ago I was a lit- 
tle vague on the question myself. I have 
a conviction about it now, and it took one 
of the city men I guide to give me that 
conviction. He turned up one day in early 
October with a 6-lb. 12-bore in which he 
shot two loads—#1, 1,5 ozs. of shot; #2, 
1 oz. of shot. In both cases the shot sizes 
were 7'2’s for the right barrel and 7’s for 
the left. Gun was bored improved cylin- 
der and full. The 26” barrels threw the 
most regular patterns I have ever seen! 

The balance of this lightweight 12 is 
perfect. It’s so handy 
that it’s at your shoul- 
der and you're crackin’ 
down on grouse before 
the wise ol’ birds get 
well into their zooms. 
The gun was left with 
me and I shot 350 shells 
through it at grouse 
and woodcock and 
(later, in the South) at 
doves and quail. It’s 
far and away the best 
upland gun I’ve ever 
had in my hands. The 
recoil is sharper natu- 
rally, but I’ve used 
even the 1% oz. load without discomfort. 

And speakin’ of discomfort, there’ll 
soon be hordes of men pourin’ into huntin’ 
camps where lots of comforts, includin’ 
hot water, are scarce. If it makes you 
shudder to think of shavin’ out there, 
then it’s time you switched to Gem Razor 
and Blades. Cold water or hot—cold days 
or warm—Gem glides through your 
whiskers as easily as a summer breeze 
through a hay meadow! 

Send 25¢ for special Sportsman's Offer consisting 
of same Razor as sold in our $1.00 sets, and 2 
Gem Blades! 











— —— SPECIAL SPORTSMAN’S OFFER — — — + 


Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp. I 
Dept. OL7, Brooklyn, N. Y I 
Please send me special “‘Proof” set containing 1 
1 single- and 1 double-edge Gem Blade AND | 
THE REGULATION CHROME-PLATED I 
GEM RAZOR. Here’s my quarter (stamps or 1 
coin). 
PRINT NAME a ES 
STREET I 
CITY STATE I 
If you live in Canada, write Mutual Sales Co., 1209 I 
Kings St., W., Toronto, 2, Canada 
Copyright 1938, by American Safety Razor Corp. I 
—— ee eee a ei ee 
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Old-Time Shooting 


EDITOR HE article, “Wizard 
Outdoor Life: of the Shotgun,” 
greatly interested me. 
I happen to know a little of the history 
of many early shooting men of note, and 
would like to add something that may 
interest some of your readers. 

On one occasion when Capt. Bogardus 
(“Capt.” by the way, was, I believe, a 
nickname) shot against Kleinman (then 
Illinois State champion) it was stipulated 
that Kleinman should shoot from the 
ground, at 25 yd., while Bogardus should 
shoot at 21 yd., from a buggy—the horses 
to be traveling faster than a walk when 
the trap was sprung. The date was 1867, 
and was advertised in the “Chicago 
Tribune.”—Maurice C. Hockley, Christ- 
church, N. Z. 


Give It Back to the Indians? 






WHITE MAN RUIN 4 
UM COUNTRY, NO [Y 
WANT IT BACK! 


¢ 





EDITOR | grey the letter 
Outdoor Life: on surplus elk by 

David A. Leach, Milli- 
ken, Col., it would seem that he does not 
draw a line between “wildlife conserva- 
tion” and “game conservation.” You 
would gather from his letter that the 
primary object in our game preserves is 
to create an oversize zoo, where the 
lions and other predatory animals are 
put on an equal footing with elk, deer, 
and other strictly game animals. Were 
we to do that, there would be no use 
selling hunting licenses. All the game 
wardens, supervisors, and National Park 
rangers could be discharged. In a short 
time, game would be a name only. 
Leach says: “The need for control of 
certain types of wildlife was unneces- 
sary until man broke up its original 
state.” If he is sincere in this statement, 
the only way it can be accomplished is 
to turn the whole country back to the 
Indians. All in favor, say “aye.”’—K. C. 
Kimball, Oakland, Cal. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HEN government 

officials want to 
reduce elk with lions, 
it’s a little too much. If Mr. Leach, of 
Colorado, would stop and think, he would 
see where he is all wet about letting 
nature take care of the game. That 
would have been all right 50 years ago 
when we had 75 percent more feed and 
range and 75 percent less hunters. Any- 
way, how long will these lions stay in 
the parks? Or are they going to be 
trained not to feed on elk and deer found 
outside of the park? O. K., Mr. Leach, let’s 
feed the deer and elk to the lions, and 
let the thousands of persons who are on 
relief starve.—Marion Henderson, Kali- 
spell, Mont. 


Fishing With Bare Hands 


EDITOR NE day, a few 
Outdoor Life: weeks ago, I was 

fishing in a little creek 
near town. I saw a fish break out in the 
middle of the stream. I immediately cast 
my lure to the spot, and he took it. Well, 
it was me and him. After a few minutes’ 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 





fight, I got him to the shore, and, for 
some reason, the swivel on my line 
snapped and the fish went on his way 
with my bait in his mouth. Not having 
another lure with me, there was nothing 
that I could do but quit and go home. 
Late in the afternoon I got another lure 
and returned to the spot. I had not cast 
more than half a dozen times, when sud- 
denly I heard something splashing in 
the water about 50 yd. down the creek. 

I ran down there, and, to my surprise, 
there was a big pike jumping out of the 
water and shaking himself one time after 
another. I noticed that he still had my 
bait in his mouth and could not close it. 
He had almost worried himself down. 
I quickly removed my clothes and 
jumped in after him. I caught him and 
threw him as far as I could on the bank. 
He measured 28 in. and weighed 3% Ib. 

A. J. Boswell, Nashville, N. C. 


Let Wilderness Alone 


EDITOR ES, brother, it takes 
Outdoor Life: money to go out 
where the big ones 
are, and thank God, every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry can’t go there, for the simple 
reason that, inside of 5 or 10 years, there 
would hardly be a field mouse left in the 
country. All we have to do is look back 
50 or 75 years when thousands of buffa- 
loes roamed the plains. Then along 


DON'T HUNTERS 
"SLAUGHTER FOR 
THE PURE FUN > 






came the westward flow of migration, 
when game was slaughtered for the 
pure fun of it. Yes, there is plenty of 
wilderness left, but you won't find it 
near towns or cities. Whenever new 
roads are opened into the wilderness 
the game moves on, which is natural. 
I hope the great North country stays as 
it is, the less roads into it the more 
game. There is game there, but there 
won't be if every one gets the chance 
at it as Homer Bauer suggests.—Jesse 
C. Johnson, Rockledge, Pa. 

O MY mind, Homer 

Bauer is rather self- 
ish in his thinking, as 
I believe there are plenty of roads in 
his territory already, and I am wonder- 
ing why he should wish to penalize some 
of éhe rest of us who would like to see at 
least a few places left where a sportsman 
may back pack to have a little privacy 
and escape the throng of hunters who 
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are either too lazy to go, or are unable 
to afford such a trip. Thanks to provi- 
dence, I have a place of my own in the 
Coast Range, near the Oregon line, 
where I can back pack and escape the 
careless, raving mob which shoots at 
anything that moves, and is too lazy to 
pack a few miles, and still thinks the 
government should spend more of the 
taxpayer’s money to help it at the ex- 
pense of the man with guts enough to 
pack in.—D. H. Bair, Artesia, Cal. 


Trout in the Black Hills 


Outdoor Life: FTER reading Ed 
EDITOR M. Hunter’s “Fish- 

ermen Are Friendly,” 
in a recent issue, telling how he rode 
hundreds of miles in the Black Hills 
without finding a suitable place to fish, 
I wonder what he expected to find. Did 
he expect every cast of his dry fly to find 
a 2-lb. trout waiting to devour it? We 
have no such places. But what he could 
have found, if he had not been misguided, 
are hundreds of miles of clear, cool 
streams well-stocked with trout that are 
waiting to be caught by the fisherman 
who is willing to give the fish the odds. I 
suggest that Mr. Hunter come back to 
the Black Hills some time and fish in our 
clear, cool mountain streams, now that 
he’s seen our scenery.—Joe Dunstan, 
Lead, 8. D. 


Greedy Anglers 


BOUT 18 months 

ago, I migrated to 
this State for the sake 
of some good fishing, and it seems to me 
as if we hold the record for the world’s 
biggest fish hogs. The “Coos Bay Times,’ 
for example, reports that 600 striped bass 
were taken from the bay yesterday. I 
hope soon to see some laws drafted to 
protect stripers as they are surely a 
game fish and worthy of any man’s time 
We have them here all year and fish for 
them with everything—bullheads, her- 
ring, plugs, and spinners. I understand 
California has seen the possibilities of 
these fish from the sportsman’s view and 
has protected them from commercial 
fishermen and set a limit of three fish, 
which surely should be plenty when they 
are so handy and are here all the time 
—O. R. Sneider, Marshfield, Oreg. 
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JUST TRANSFER 
A FEW OF THOSE 
STRIPES ! 
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Liberal Mexico 


HE Mexican game 

laws for 1938 show 
ducks can be hunted 
from November 16 to March 15 with 50 in 
possession, in comparison with our season 
of 30 days and 10 a day. I don’t think this 
is fair to the duck hunters in the United 
States who pay $1 extra for a duck stamp 
to help increase the number of ducks, 
which I understand is getting low. Last 
season, I went duck hunting five times. 
The first time I bagged three, the sec- 
ond time two, and the last three times 
none. The ducks just weren’t there, but, 
back in 1923, there were hundreds of 
ducks where there is one now. No won- 
der our ducks are few with the law Mex- 
ico has for duck hunters. I think our 
laws are O. K.—Elmer Parker, Ogden, 
Utah. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Deskunking a Dog 








ITH reference to 

the recent letter 
from Paul St. Gaudens, 
I am going to tell you a little story which 
will answer his question. Last fall, I 
was hunting at Hernando, Fla., with 
Frank Bratt, and the dog we were hunt- 
ing with got on the trail of a skunk and 
followed it to the bitter end. I don’t 
think there was a single hair on this dog 
that wasn’t thoroughly sprayed. I was 
wondering how we were going to get 
her home, as I didn’t want to run her 
that far and I couldn’t put her in the 
car. I asked Frank what we were going 
to do. He said, “I'll show you,” and did. 
He got some dead pine needles and made 
a small fire, and, when it was burning 
well, he put an armful of green pine 
needles on it. This, of course, made a 
heavy smoke, and he held the dog in 
this smoke for about 5 minutes. At the 
end of that time, you could scarcely 
smell any skunk odor. After about 5 
more minutes, there was no odor at all. 

R. B. Latimer, Tampa, Fla. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Pronghorn Clocker 


EDITOR YOMING should 
Outdoor Life: pass a law prohib- 
iting motorists from 
hasing crippled pronghorns with a 
motor car. As we all know, a healthy 
pronghorn is the fastest deer on foot. I 
personally clocked a black-tailed year- 
ing deer for about 300 yd., and he was 
urning an honest 40 miles an hour. A 
pronghorn should do much better. But 
naybe our friend from Wyoming uses 
s speedometer as a basis for his argu- 
ents with the judge—N. E. Morris, 
ledford, Oreg. 


Anglers' Debt to Casters 


DITOR HAT in the world 

sutdoor Life: ails Chas. S. Hoff- 
man of Indianapolis, 

d.? For instance, his last outburst 

zainst tournament casting and casters. 
have been an ardent angler all my life. 

.bout 5 years ago, I joined an angling 
nd casting club in this city and I have 
erived more pleasure from my associa- 
ons in this club than from any club or 
sociation I have ever belonged to. A 

lember of such an organization will 
earn more about the art of angling, 
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casting, proper equipment, stream 
knowledge, etc., than could be learned in 
any other way. The tournament casters 
have done more to develop rods and lines 
than any other agency in existence. 
Spurred on by the spirit of competition 
to excel in this sport, they have made the 
matter a subject of thought and study 
that no one else would have given. To 
achieve distance, accuracy, delicacy, they 
have developed things that have quickly 
been adopted by the makers of fishing 
tackle—rods, lines, reels and leaders that 
were superior in action and efficiency. 
Also, the study of timing, rhythm, and 
action of this equipment to attain mas- 
tery in the sport has been handed on to 
the public in general to make angling 
and casting easier and more efficient. In 
fact, the whole angling fraternity has 
benefited from the skill attained by the 
tournament casters.—Harold Stewart, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
EDITOR NSWERING Chas. 
Outdoor Life: S. Hoffman. I 
have been a member 
of a casting club for 8 years. I used a 
3%-oz. fly rod, 7% ft. long on the Willo- 
wemoc River in New York State the 
last 3 weeks in June, as well as a triple- 
tapered line. I used this same outfit to 
cast in our Washington, D. C., tourna- 
ment last September. I think this will 
prove to Mr. Hoffman that the same 
equipment can be used in both sports 
successfully.—Huarold A. Vermeule, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
EADING Chas. S&S. 
Hoffman's recent 
letter, I have the im- 
pression he admires the skill of a tour- 
nament caster, but might doubt his skill 
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183-FT. CHAMP ? 
AINT NOBODY THAT 
TALL ! 








as an angler on lake or stream. I have 
personally known Dick Miller, Hunting- 
ton Beach, Cal., the 183-ft. champ. Long 
before Dick took up tournament cast- 
ing he was a well-known angler, a real 
scientific sort, who knows his streams, 
fish, and their habits. He ties wonderful 
flies, and has lines and rod of his own 
make. A graceful angler, he can make a 
fly reach out farther than most experts 
and alight with the softness and grace 
of a feather. If fish there are to catch, 
this tournament caster generally gets 
the lion’s share.—Geo. A. Paige, M. D., 
Anaheim, Cal. 


Defense of the Indian 


EDITOR HE yarn called “For- 
Outdoor Life: bidden Bears” was 
very interesting, but I 
wish to take exception to statements in 
it which would tend to show that the 
Indians were not conservationists. 
The story deals with the Navahos and 
I know little or nothing about them, but 
if they are anything like other Indians 
they were doubtless decided conserva- 
tionists. I have lived with the Sioux and 
have been a student of Indian lore, of 
the plains tribes and of some of the 
woodland tribes, for years. All my re- 
search and experience make me confi- 
dent that I am right when I say that all 
Indian tribes could have taught the 
white man about conservation. 
All the tribes with which I am fa- 
miliar, had definite laws regarding the 
procuring of game. There were naturally 





law breakers among them, as among our- 
selves, but when discovered they were 
severely punished. Not with a little fine 
that any wealthy “sportsman” can af- 
ford to pay, but the offender’s lodge was 
cut to pieces, he was whipped and he, 
and sometimes his family, was expelled 
from the tribe. 

The buffalo hunts of the plains were 
highly organized affairs and every par- 
ticle of the animal was used. The wanton 
destruction of the buffalo and of other 
game and fur animals by the whites led 
to many of the Indian wars. 

I do know that the Navahos today are 
setting an example for land reclamation 
which would put their white neighbors 
to shame. Anyone who does not believe 
this can write to the Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
figures. If the Navahos are willing to co- 
Operate in this day and age, I believe 
they must have carried on conservation 
among themselves in early days.—Regi- 
nald K. Laubin, Wausau, Wis. 


Heard Grouse Drum at Night 


EDITOR NSWERING David 
Outdoor Life: Gray, Bluefield, 
W. Va.: Yes, ruffed 


grouse will drum at night as they will at 
any hour of the day. Back of our cabin, 
located in Little Thompson River basin 
in Cabinet National Forest, Mont., we 
have, for years, heard a ruffed grouse (it 
might be the same one) drum not only 
any time of day and night, but any time 
of the year. 

I also learned that deer will lick salt 
throughout the winter, with snow on the 
ground. I have a fenced deer lick near 
my cabin, and left a 50-lb. block of 
sulphur salt in it last November 13. On 
January 23 it was all gone. There was 
no sign of any other animals except deer 
at any place in the lick.—W. N. Broz, 
Paradise, Mont. 


Protect Mourning Doves? 


EDITOR FTER reading Jules 
Outdoor Life: Ashlock’s story 

“Gray Princes in the 
Wind” I am downright disgusted. In my 
mind, the man who will shoot mourning 
doves is no better than one who takes 
pot shots at chimney swifts in the off 
season to “keep in trim.” Mr. Ashlock 
points out that mourning doves are ex- 
tremely agile on the wing. Granted, and 
then some. But so are the swifts. He 
also says that there is no reasonable 
chance for their extinction. Though 
times have changed, haven't similar pre- 
dictions been made for the Carolina 
parrakeet, the heath hen, and many 
others? On what authority can any one 
man predict the future of the species? 
For its size, the mourning dove is one 
of the greatest weed-seed eaters that 
lives. A flock of them is an inestimable 


.boon, and farmers welcome them. Let’s 


keep the “Gray Princes in the Wind” 

flying, and let’s enjoy them for their 

beautiful song, their agile flight, and 

their practical value, not for their use as 

a flying target—that’s what skeet is for. 
Arthur A. Davis, Milford, N. J. 


1} THOUGHT SKEET 
WAS TRAINING FOR 
WING SHOOTING! 
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THE DOG FOR AN ANGLER 


Barking and leaping excitedly while the girlish angler 


played her big rainbow in the swift waters of Russian 





River in Alaska, the fish-minded dog grows tense as any 


fisherman as the spent trout is drawn into a quiet pool 
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The widgeon had dodged 
skillfully, but Zipper cut 
corners and brought it in 


HE telephone roused me from a 

half-doze beside the comfortable 

fire. As I crossed the room to lift 

the receiver, I looked out the win- 

iow at the ice-covered trees and across 

he sullen, gray expanse of the Hudson 

iver to the snow-capped ledges of the 

alisades. It was sixteen degrees above 

“ero outside, and I remember thinking 

with gratitude that there was no busi- 

ess to call me outside this late after- 
oon, 

I uttered the customary “Hello” into 
e telephone, and immediately there 
ime a burst of words: 

“Listen, I've got this big Chesapeake 
ay retriever—he’s almost as big as an 
'ephant—and I’ve got to 
et him out of here.” 

“Wait a minute,” I cut 
. “Who is this, and what 
ive I to do with a Chesa- 
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peake Bay retriever as big as an ele- 
phant?” 

“This is Dick Stockton,”’ the voice 
answered a bit impatiently, “and I’m 
in Princeton. A client of mine gave me 
this dog, and I can’t keep him here be- 
cause he’s already bitten the grocer’s 
boy and run old Doc Thompson up a4 
tree.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do 
about it?” I asked. 

“I want to take this dog down to our 
duck-hunting club in Maryland,” Dick 
explained, ‘‘and I want you to help me 
with the job.” 

I did a moment's rapid thinking. After 
all, I wouldn’t mind getting in a bit 


ae » n x 











It was 4 o'clock sharp, the hunting 
curfew, when this flock winged past 


of duck shooting, and it might be warm 
in Maryland. 

“All right,”’ I said, “I'll leave as soon 
as I can get my duffel together.” 

It was 5 p.m. when I arrived in 
Princeton, N. J. Leaden clouds hung 
low in the darkening sky, and it was 
perceptibly colder. I rang the bell of 
Dick Stockton’s house. The door 
opened, and a brown thunderbolt struck 
me squarely in the belt line, hurling me 
into a snowdrift, where I writhed feebly 
beneath my gun and heavy suitcase. 

Then I was lifted and borne into the 
house by my old friends, Sam Bonnell 
and Jim Naylor, who, in company with 
our host, had been awaiting my arrival. 
Dick, meanwhile, was al- 
ternately roaring and whis- 
tling for the dog which 
had departed after knock- 
ing me into the snowdrift. 
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By the time my shattered nerves had 
been restored to normalcy by liquid re- 
freshment, we heard a whine at the 
door. It was opened, and into our midst 
proudly pranced the huge retriever, a 
Plymouth Rock pullet clamped in his 
mouth. Where he obtained the fowl in 
a residential district is a mystery, but 
there it was. 

As Jim’s car was the largest, it was 
decided that we should use it for the 
trip to the club. We stowed our guns 
and suitcases; Dick and Jim crawled 
into the front seat, and Sam and I 
climbed into the rear. I had forgot the 
dog, Zipper, but not for long. With a 
joyous roar, he took off from a snow 
bank and landed smack in my lap, 
knocking my breath out, and I lay 
inert and speechless, wedged between a 
gun case and a blanket roll. 

By united effort, we finally persuaded 
Zipper to lie on the seat between us as 
we rolled over the snow-incrusted roads 
en route to Maryland. Zipper was not 
long content, however, and, bracing his 
powerful legs against Sam's thigh, he 
pushed with astonishing vigor. We dis- 
covered that the only antidote for this 
was to tickle him in the short ribs, 
whereupon he would desist in a series 
of nervous spasms. 

All went well until we crossed the 
ferry to Delaware and drew up ata 
restaurant which we always frequent 
on our trips to Maryland. Zipper re- 
joiced in his sudden liberty, and, having 
chased a scrawny cat up a tree, he 
swept, with his accustomed enthusiasm, 
into the restaurant. A waiter, with a 
tray of beer, was walking down the 


The author shows the old squaw, 
destined for the dining-room wall 
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aisle when Zipper collided with 
his knees. The tray balanced and 
wavered precariously over the 
bald head of a stout patron, but 
the waiter recovered his balance 
and no harm was done. 

Dick contributed five hambur- 
ger steaks toward the appease- 
ment of Zipper’s appetite, and I 
donated a liberal portion of beans 
and some potato salad, while Sam 
topped off the repast with a piece 
of chocolate cake. 

As we drove on, the moon 
shone clear in a star-dotted sky, 
and a biting wind swept in from 
the sea. It was six degrees below 
zero when we arrived in sun- 
kissed Maryland. 

We glided down the highway 
and came to a turn-off, where the 
snow on the winding roads was 
ideal for skidding. The black wa- 
ter of estuaries threaded the 
gleaming snow fields, and the 
cold wind whined about the car 
as it sped onward. 

Then it happened—on a lonely 
stretch of road. I was suddenly con- 
scious of a dizzy, swirling sensation, 
oppressed by a heavy weight, and 
thrown forward against the front seat. 
We had skidded into a snow bank. The 
engine was powerless to free us, and 
our united efforts proved equally futile. 

Just as our hands and ears were rap- 
idly growing numb, the lights of a car 
appeared. We hailed the driver, and 
Dick went along to get aid from the 
nearest town, about seven miles away. 
We continued to push and haul at the 
car, to keep up our 
circulation, and, fi- 
nally, assembled 
our forces on the 
front of the car and 
all pushed together. 
It seemed to wav- 
er. Zipper sudden- 
ly appeared, and, 
eager to join in the 
fun, threw his en- 
tire weight against 
Jim. The effect was 
instantaneous. The 
car trembled and 
slid backward into 


Dick and Sam find it cold work placing the decoys. It was six 
below zero when the half-frozen hunters reached sunny Maryland 





the road. Jim, swearing that several 
vertebrez had been misplaced by Zip- 
per’s impact, took the wheel, and we 
turned back in pursuit of Dick. 

After five miles, the glaring head- 
lights of a car rounded a turn ahead. 
It was Dick, coming to our rescue with 
a wrecking crew. We explained the sit- 
uation, Dick transferred to our car, and 
soon we were speeding back along the 
now familiar road. 

It was 2 a.m. when we turned from 
the highway into a dirt road which was 
covered with ice. I felt the cold, pene- 
trating as a sheriff’s stare, creeping 
through me, and I had visions of pneu- 
monia. However, I knew that our ride 
would soon be over. It was, almost im- 
mediately, for Zipper, standing up t 
stretch, leaned over and licked our 
driver’s ear. We promptly went into a 
deep ditch, from which there was ni 
hope of extrication. 

There was but one thing to do 
trudge through ankle-deep snow to the 
clubhouse, a distance of three miles 
Jim decided to stay by his car until we 
sent aid. 

Dick trudged along one rut, encum- 
bered by a great coonskin coat. San 
and I followed the rut on the opposit« 
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side. I wore low shoes and golf stock- 
ings. The snow formed hard pellets un- 
der my soles, and I was compelled to 
remove my shoes again and again to 
shake out the snow. 

After a seemingly interminable march, 
we saw the bulk of the clubhouse loom- 
ing up ahead. I, for one, breathed a 
prayer of thanksgiving. “Snap” Good- 
man, the club manager, greeted us cor- 
lially enough, but it was Zipper that 
really interested him. 

“What you got there?” he asked. 

“Chesapeake Bay dog—fine retriever 

got any coffee?” mumbled Dick. 

“Chesapeake Bay dog?” said Snap. 
That’s a cross between an elephant 
ind a kangaroo. What’s he retrieve— 
teak logs?” 

We moved into the living room, 
vhere a warm fire burned on the hearth. 
We drank hot coffee and gradually in- 
terest returned. Dick went with Snap 
n the truck to rescue Jim, but they 

uldn’t budge Jim’s car, so decided to 
leave it until morning. 

We had time for about an hour's 
sleep after the trio came back, as we 
had to be in the blinds before daylight. 
It seemed but a second after I went to 
bed until I was awakened by a terrific 
yell and a lurid burst of profanity. Zip- 
per had taken a dislike to the hard floor 
ind had leaped upon Jim’s bed, land- 
ing with his full weight on Jim’s stom- 
ich. Zipper was pushed to the floor 
and became the target for a hastily 
hurled shoe. 

Another second elapsed and I opened 
one eye to see Snap lighting the lamp. 
[I closed the eye and endeavored to ig- 
nore it, but Dick was already out of 
bed. My eyes were gritty from lack of 
sleep, and my legs felt hopelessly worn 
ind weary. I didn’t care whether ducks 
flew or not, all I craved was rest. 

3reakfast was gulped with a few 
half-hearted jests, then we were stum- 
ling down through the cold darkness 
to the boats. Zipper was in grand fettle. 

“Are you going to take that dog?” 
isked Snap. 

‘Sure,’”’ Dick replied. ‘‘He’s going to 

ve you work when it comes to re- 
rieving cripples.” 

“T’ll believe that when I see it,’’ Snap 
iid. 

Jim decided to stay ashore to salvage 

s car, so Dick, Sam, and I planned to 
hoot from one of the large blinds. Dick 
tarted the outboard and our little craft 

aded out into wind-swept Chesapeake 

Ly. 

We finally arrived at the blind, and, 
ile Dick and Sam put out the decoys, 
entered the blind to get out of the 
nd. Zipper prepared a nest for him- 
f among the rushes to one side of 
» blind, curled up, and went to sleep. 
awn was coming. A smoky wall of 


y Winds and a Clownish 
og Promised Poor Hunting 
ntil Zipper Started His 


eart-Warming Retrieving 
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gray mist swept over the eastern hori- 
zon, its lower edge slowly turning to old 
rose. Over our heads, a small flock of 
black ducks swept by, heading for dis- 
tant marshes. At fifteen minutes of 7, 
three broadbills flew into our decoys, 
circled, and then came back again. At 
five minutes of 7, several geese came 
winging along. Dick uttered a weird 
sort of sound, and the birds veered 
toward us, passing within easy range. 
At 7 o'clock, the skies were empty of 
game; not a feather could be seen. Then 
8 o’clock arrived, and, with it, an old 
squaw, a solitary drake. This duck is 
not especially esteemed as a table deli- 
cacy, but I wanted him for my collec- 
tion which adorns the dining-room 
wall, and is a source of admiration to 
every one but my wife. 

I arose in my might and distributed 
a generous amount of Number 4’s in 
the general vicinity of the duck. I 
missed. I then cut loose with the sec- 
ond barrel, and the fleeing drake up- 
ended and fell to the water where he 
kicked one leg. Suddenly there was a 
mighty splash as Zipper swam with 
powerful strokes to where the dead 





duck lay. He grabbed a wing in his 
mouth and returned, depositing the bird 
back of the blind, and resuming his po- 
sition in his nest. 

We soon discovered that Zipper could 
see game before we could, and, when we 
heard a subdued whine coming from 
the watchful dog, we got ready. The 
next arrivals were a flock of canvas- 
backs which whirled into our decoys 
and lighted. Apparently realizing that 
they were protected that year, they 
contented themselves with swimming 
leisurely about, clucking to themselves. 

Suddenly we saw a lone widgeon, 
coming on the wings of the wind. He 
was in a hurry to go places. Sam swung 
into action. He led that duck by yards, 
but, when his gun roared, the widgeon 
collapsed, and, simultaneously with the 
splash, Zipper took to the water. When 
the dog was within five yards, the widg- 
eon came to life and paddled away 
with astonishing speed. Zipper made 
an extra effort, and, to my surprise, 
gained on the wounded duck. The bird 
endeavored to dodge the lunges of the 
annoyed dog, but Zipper cut a corner 
and caught (Continued on page 8:0) 
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The lone angler lifted his rod 
and fastened it in a vertical 
position as the line raced out 


HITE streamers of clouds 
sailed high overhead and 
white foam swirled past at 
our feet. Upstream 100 
yards, a solid wall of quicksilver 
stretched across Penobscot River as it 
poured its pent-up might over the 
hydro-electric dam and hurled itself 
into a thundering fury below. Spring 
rains had lashed the ambling river into 

a frenzy. 

A brisk north wind picked up the 
crests of whitecaps and flung them in 
our faces. It whirled back a fly as fast 
as you could cast it, blending its high- 

pitched whistle with the thundering 
drone of the water. 

It was something new, this fishing in 
the front yard of a city! At least it was 
new to Pud Tupper. Pud had come up 
to Bangor expecting me to join him in 
a week-end trip to Moosehead, a trip 
we had planned before the ice melted. 
He had left home before my message 
arrived, telling him I couldn’t make it. 
When a man’s desperate, he'll think of 
most anything. And, with Pud on my 
hands, I was desperate. This was the 
one fishing trip of the season for him 
and to fail him would be like treason. 

“Tell you what we can do,” I sug- 
gested finally. “We can run up to the 
salmon pool in the morning for a couple 
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of hours. It’s only a mile from the 
center of the city and this side of the 
dam.” 

“Ketching anything up there, be 
they?” Pud asked promptly. Under the 
level stare of his gray eyes, I had to 
hedge. I knew he was thinking of the 
great togue and land- 
locked salmon of 
Moosehead. 

“To tell the truth, 
the run has beensmall, 
so far. But you never 
can tell. Think of it, 
Pud—a fifteen-pound, 


fresh-run Penobscot 
salmon throwing 
water in your face! 


Say, with one of those 
on your hands, you 
wouldn't think of 
Moosehead Lake for 
another year.” 

Pud grinned. “I un- 
derstand how it is, 
Frosty, and, if I hadn't 
been sort of planning 
on bringing home a 
big fish to show the 
boys, I wouldn’t be 
hanging around both- 
ering you.” 

So Pud didn’t go 


By FORREST BEAL 





back home. Bright and early, we headed 
the car through Bangor’s deserted 
streets, glided across the bridge with 
the river swirling under us, and on up 
the mile of tar road to the salmon-club 
grounds. 


Pud _§ sniffed. with the 


Compared 





Still full of fight. The big salmon flops about on the rocky shore 
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brooks he had been used to fishing 
around home, this was plenty of water! 
So much of it that he was entirely lost. 

We jointed our rods, and Pud brought 
out his most cherished possession, an 
ornate leather fly book. But the assort- 
ment therein was pitifully meager— 
several streamer flies, a white bucktail, 
and one lone, entirely unclassifiable 
creation, the composition of which must 
have been a secret between Pud and 
his Maker. I couldn’t help breathing a 
sigh of relief when he reluctantly laid 
the atrocity away and selected the 
bucktail. 

“T don’t see how a man knows where 
to begin heaving a fly in a place like 
this!” he roared above the thunder of 
water. 

I pointed out a partly submerged reef 
ihead of us, around whose end the cur- 
rent sucked and swirled. Pud realized 
the possibilities at a glance. This was 
the only spot on the beach where a fly 
could be manipulated anywhere near 
the deep eddies flanking the racing cur- 
rent. It was only a question of casting 
straight out against the wind and let- 
ting the tide do the rest. 

Pud stepped gingerly onto the ledge 
that pointed like an ugly, black finger 
diagonally up stream. I was in no 
hurry about gearing up, for I had 
known the river to be fished two weeks 
at a time during a backward season 
without yielding a single salmon. A 
minute, or even an hour, wasted didn’t 
seem to make much difference under 
those conditions! 

But Pud is a bred-in-the-bone angler. 
With the damp, washed scent of rush- 
ing water in his nostrils and his old fly 
rod gripped firmly in his stubby fingers, 
he seemed to have forgot his Moose- 
head trip entirely. 

“T’'ve fished some pretty queer places 
afore now!” he bellowed, “‘but this takes 
the cake! If that big chimbley up there 


When a man passes up a trip to the 
wilds to do his fishing in town, you 


know the fish were not a common lot 
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was only one of them old pines down 
on the Narraguagus, I’d feel more to 
home.” A train was crawling along the 
river bank on the opposite side, and he 
watched it out of sight. Then, just as 
he was about to cast, an airplane glided 
over the clustered roofs of the general 
hospital and circled overhead like a 
giant bird, observing the antics of the 
pygmies below. Pud watched it sail 
away over the roof-girded horizon. Then 
he waded cautiously out along the slip- 
pery ledge. 

Just as he limbered his rod in a trial 
swish, things began to happen in a 
canoe which had put off from the club- 
house landing and crawled upstream. I 
saw the glint of the rod as the lone an- 
gler lifted it and clamped it in a verti- 
cal position. It arced beautifully as he 
rowed quickly ashore, and I could al- 
most hear the reel sing as the line 
raced downstream. 

Pud stared. He seemed undecided for 
a moment, then he came splashing back. 
“Crimminy!” he exclaimed. “What a 
sight!” 

I raced for the canoe, for, if the an- 
gler had hooked into a salmon, he’d be 
needing plenty of help. He grinned as 
he stepped calmly out and began play- 
ing the fish expertly from the shore. 
“Bass!”” he explained. ‘Striper! I 
thought I had something when he 
struck.” 

Pud sat on his haunches, eyes shin- 
ing. “Striped bass!” he said excitedly. 
“‘Why didn’t you tell me the river was 
full of them?” 

“Because the river isn’t full of them. 
The run can’t have started yet. That’s 
the first one I’ve heard of being taken 
this season!" I explained, jerkily. 

“And he ain’t taken yet!” Pud 
shouted. ‘‘Man, what a fight he’s put- 
ting up. Take a fish like that on a 
light rod, now—” 

“On a rod like yours!” I suggested. 








“Pud, we’ve got to get busy and snag 
onto one of those beauties!” 

The chap with the bass was having 
his hands full in spite of his heavy salm- 
on tackle. I saw weaving fins just under 
the poised net, but the next second the 
striped battler lunged out for fast 
water in a shower of spray. This hap- 
pened three times in as many minutes. 
Pud was dancing excitedly at the 
water’s edge, his own rod forgot. 

But, the next time the net swooped 
down, the gamy fighter was through. 
There was hardly a gasp left in him. 
That’s the way of a striper. Down and 
out, and belly up, he can be eased up 
to the beach. But don’t fool yourself 
that he’s yours until you’ve got him 
high and dry. I once saw a striper take 
the count five times, and then he wasn’t 
licked. I wasn’t sorry when he won his 
fight and finned groggily out of net 
reach! 

Pud gazed at the striped fish long 
and earnestly. And then he remembered 
his waiting rod and the swirling river 
that was droning its invitation to us. 
He started for his submerged ledge, but 
stopped suddenly, staring in confusion. 
Two other fishermen had materialized 
out of nowhere and were in complete 
possession of the only choice spot on 
the beach. 

“Look at that!’”’ Pud jeered, as one of 
the newcomers labored with at least 
twelve feet of natural-growth bamboo. 
“Looks as though the folks at his house 
got theirselves a new rug.” 

“He'll wear himself out in a few 
minutes!” I grinned. 

“If he don’t heave hisself into the 
river with that rug pole,” Pud chuckled. 

Fifteen minutes passed while we 
fidgeted and pretended to watch the 
man in the canoe, who was out whipping 
the rapids again. Then the pole wielder 
dragged himself off the ledge and went 
grumbling (Continued on page 86) 








There was a terrific splash, mingled with a 
shout, as Pud slipped off that greasy ledge 


Pud concentrates on the business 
of picking a fly from his ornate book 
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The author's husband looks 
the country over, ready to 
help his wife get her deer 
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The author and her husband just 
after she shot the buck. Below, 
she rides through high brush on 
the trail of the toy white-tails 


Vhese Deer fore 


_ OU’LL see bucks 
all right,” Si, the 
cowboy, told me, 
“but seeing a buck 

isn’t getting one. Some of those big 
fellows up on the ridge have had a 
couple of hundred shots fired at them, 
and nobody has hit them yet.” 

“They must be pretty smart,” I said 
smugly. 

“Smart?” Si laughed. “Smart? Lis- 
ten, lady, those are about the smartest 
bucks north of the Mexican border. I'll 
bet you those bucks already know we're 
going to hunt them tomorrow.” 

Even then I didn’t half believe Si. 
But I soon learned. Those white-tails 
were smart. They knew all the tricks, 
and getting one was the hardest deer 
hunting I've done in ten years of fol- 
lowing Jack, my hunting husband, 
around. 

The trip was for my benefit. Jack 
had killed a good many white-tails, but 
my deer hunting had all been after 
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mule deer. Now it was Jack’s idea that 
I should put a good white-tail head 
among my other trophies. 

When I went to bed that night in the 
cottage of that border ranch, it all 
looked simple. The big white-tails were 
there, and, thanks to Jack’s excellent 
coaching, I could shoot. 

When I say “big”’ white-tails I mean 
they were big in comparison with others 
of their species, as these deer were of 
the small Southwestern and Mexican 
variety. Odocoileus couesi, the scien- 
tists call them. Sonora deer, Arizona 
white-tailed deer, and fan-tailed deer 
are their other names. Only the biggest 
bucks weigh 100 pounds, but their size 
doesn’t match their intelligence. 

When I awoke the first morning of 
the hunt, Jack and Si had breakfast 
ready, and the horses saddled for the 
eight-mile ride to the ridge. In a half 
hour, breakfast was eaten, saddle boots 
tied on, rifles stowed away, and the men 
were ready. They waited rather un- 





Fea 








graciously while I applied a mask of 
make-up that startled Si into asking if 
I felt well. ““You’re as white as a sheet,” 
he said. I explained my method of try- 
ing to protect my complexion from the 
Arizona sun with quantities of heavy 
cold cream, covered with a layer of 
powder. 

And then we rode, for what seemed to 
be an interminable distance, through 
the cold that comes just before dawn. 
The horses picked their way along in- 
visible trails. I shivered in the saddle 
until Si expressed a doubt that I could 
take it. 

By the first gray of dawn, we were 
starting up the ridge. “Up” means that 
we were riding scrambling, puffing 
horses up a mountain side at an angle 
of almost forty-five degrees. “‘Up’”’ also 
medns that the trail was so steep that 
horse and rider could roll 1000 feet. 
Though I have ridden over some very 
rough country, I was scared half to 
death. 
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“Fresh sign!”’ 
Looks good!” 

“Big buck track,’’ Si would remark, 
‘put up on the ridge, in those deep 
basins and canyons, is where they really 
hang out!” 

Then Jack said, 
two fawns!” 

I saw my first fan-tails then. A little 
gray doe and two tiny, white fawns 
scooted up toward the head of the can- 
yon above us. Their tails were almost 
is big as their bodies, bushed out, daz- 
zlingly white. They paused at the top 
f the canyon, froze, and looked at us 
or a moment before they flirted those 
ig, white tails once more and disap- 
eared into the chaparral. They were 
dainty and beautiful, and, they made 
the mule deer I remembered seem lum- 
bering and uninteresting. 

Presently we were on top, with hun- 
dreds of square miles of country spread 
ut below us—long vistas of’ yellow 
grasslands, high mountain ranges, and 
purple hills. The ridge before us was 
brushed with mountain mahogany, 
pifon, cliff rose, and live oaks, carpeted 
with knee-high grama grass. On both 
sides it dived into steep narrow canyons 
filled with brush. We saw deer sign 
everywhere, but I began to have mis- 
givings, as I could see that a couple of 


Jack said occasionally. 


“‘Look—a doe and 


LARGER GAME WAS EASY 
BUT THE TINY ARIZONA 
WHITE-TAILS DEMANDED 
ENTIRELY NEW _ TRICKS 
By 
ELEANOR O’CONNOR 


Eating lunch atop 

high ridge where 
+t was possible to 
see deer if they 
crossed an opening 
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jumps would take a deer out of sight. 

It was still early morning, and, as the 
deer would still be moving and feeding, 
Si and I took one side of the ridge and 
Jack the other. We planned to ride 
slowly down, hoping for the best. Twice 
Si and I saw the flash of big, white tails, 
as feeding deer saw us and ran. Both 
times they were does with fawns. Then 
we heard the sudden, full-throated bel- 
low of Jack’s old Springfield Sporter. 
When I rode over, I found him off his 
horse and looking down into the canyon 
with a slightly dazed expression. 

“Buck ?” I asked. 

“Yes—a big one.” 

“Hit him?” 

“T’'ll say I didn’t!” Then: 
goes—see him?” 

Far below me, I saw a 
white speck. In the glasses, 
I could see a buck trotting 
along, pausing occasionally 
to look back. He was 1,000 
feet below us and more than 
400 yards away. 

“He’s over his scare now,” 
Jack said bitterly, ‘“‘but he 
really made a chump out of 
me!”’ 

“How did it happen?” 

“I was riding along, when 
something made me turn and 
look behind. There, not more 
than twenty yards away, was 
that big rascal, sneaking 
along with his head low, 
keeping brush between us. I 
jumped off my horse and 
jerked the rifle out of the 
boot, just as he went into 
high gear. I took one shot at 
the brush he’d disappeared in. 
That buck isn’t anybody’s 
fool!” 

As Jack said later, ““White- 
tail won the first round.” 

It was my turn next. We 


“There he 





































Mrs. O'Connor beside her 
kill. The buck was large 
for his species, but tiny 
as compared to mule deer 


were still on horseback, when another 
buck got up and whipped around a little 
point so fast my head swam. I jumped 
off my horse, grabbed my rifle, and ran 
to head him off. But he was gone! For 
a moment, I was half convinced that I 
hadn't really seen a buck at all. After- 
wards, by his tracks, we found he had 
run around the point, then turned sharp- 
ly, and run down the canyon. That was 
round two! 

We tied up our horses and hunted on 
foot. Or rather, we hunted on foot and 
by arm. Toy white-tails have a habit 
of lying so close in their brush that they 
almost have to be blasted out. I took 
one side of a steep, narrow canyon and 
Si the other. We went down, rolling and 
throwing (Continued on page 77) 
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Mazonah, the hunter, 
with the baby walrus 
he took for himself 


Katie's mother, the only Eskimo 
woman allowed to go on the hunt 


The Eskimos, dragging the skin 
boat from the shore ice to the 
open waters of Bering Strait. 
Katie and her mother, wearing 
the skirted parka, lend a hand 





HE six-month Arctic day was 

half over and the sun was 

high in the heavens. The 

waters were alive with ducks, 
gulls, and brant. The harbor ice, 
three miles out, was breaking into 
big pans and drifting into the open 
sea. Mingling with the mating 
call of the ducks was the discord- 
ant note of the giant walrus, the 
fighter of the North. 

The roar of these walruses causes 
extreme activity among the Eski- 
mos in the village. Occasionally, 
out over the shore ice, the huge, 
black beasts are glimpsed. Perspi- 
ration breaks over the noses of the 
Eskimo men, a sure sign of deep 
excitement. Guns are oiled, .30/30 
cartridges carefully counted, long 
loops of walrus thong are attached 
to harpoons, and the tips sharpened. 

I was teaching school at Cape 
Prince of Wales, westernmost vil- 
lage on the American continent, 
that summer. As the Eskimos be- 
gan to ready the boats for the wal- 
rus hunt along the international 
date line, between Alaska and 
Siberia, I begged Arthur Nagazruk, 
interpreter, to let me go with one 
of the crews, pointing out that an 
Eskimo woman was going. 

“No!” he replied firmly. “No 
womans. Only Katie’s mother can 
go. She tough, like man, and needs 
grub. Young boys go to learn 
hunt, and strong men.” 

“There are four skin boats going 
out,” I argued. “I should think 
there would be room for one more 
person.” 

“Womans not go,” he declared, 
“only strong mens.” 

“And young boys,” I reminded 
him. “I’m like a boy. I’ve had a 
trapline this winter, I can drive a 


| Schoolmaam on 


dog team, and I want to go walrus 
hunting. I’ll pay to go along.”’ 

“No pay,” Arthur said. “You not go.’ 

He turned quickly and left. Before I 
realized it would be possible, the crews 
and the boats had been taken by dog 
team across the shore ice, and were 
off for the hunt. 

I fumed for hours. Deep snow lay 
everywhere. The sun made a great 
circle in the sky, and there was n 
time of darkness to mark the rest 
period. We slept whenever we got 
sleepy. 

I was taking a nap when I heard 
shouts from the village and the howl- 
ing of dogs. Soon a crowd of natives 
appeared at the schoolhouse. 

They were carrying the still form of 
young Charles Oogozruk, one of my 
schoolboys. He had been shot through 
the neck with a .22 rifle. 

He lay unconscious on a stretcher of 
sealskins. 

“We kill mother walrus, and Dwight 
Tevuk shoot for baby walrus. Charles 
get in way and bullet hit him,” Arthur 
explained. Dwight and Charles were 
apprentices, on their first walrus hunt. 

“You fix him so he not die,” Dwight 
pleaded. 

I had only a vague idea of what to 
do for Charles. He seemed dead al- 
ready. The bullet had gone in the back 
of his neck and come out through the 
front. Following the directions in the 
medical book, furnished by the govern- 
ment, I sterilized the two round holes 
where the bullet had entered and left, 
put an imposing dressing of white 
bandage around his throat and over 
his head, while the curious group of 
Eskimos watched. 

He returned to consciousness in a 
couple of hours, sat up, shook himself, 
and seemed none the worse. I went to 
see him every hour, and apparently he 
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a Wabus Hunt 


“No Womans Go,” Said the Eskimos, but a Wild Shot 


Let One Girl in on an Adventure Few Men Can Match 


By PEGGY HARMELING 


was all right. I learned later from the 
Coast Guard doctor that the bullet had 
hit a bone, and gone around the neck 
just under the skin. It was a miracu- 
lous escape. 

“Let me take Charles’s place,’’ I de- 
manded. Arthur could not say ‘“‘No”’ this 
time, and I eagerly got into waterproof 
sealskin pants, mukluks, and reindeer 


parka. 

“You bring white man’s grub,” Ar- 
thur cautioned. ‘You no like seal and 
walrus.” 


“How long will we be gone?” I asked. 

“No man knows. Maybe one day, 
maybe four, maybe camp on Siberian 
shore, then long time.” 

I packed a good-sized carton with 
food. I knew how hungry a person gets 
in the fresh, cold air of the Arctic. 

We were taken over the shore ice by 
dog team to where the ice was break- 
ing up in the straits. 

Sharp orders were given in Eskimo. 
Arthur tossed me a rope to hold when 
the skin boat was launched. I soon 
found I was to be treated like an ap- 
prentice, not like a white woman, and 
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no favors were shown me. I could not 
understand the Eskimo commands, but 
I could do whatever Dwight was doing. 

The boat was low and long. There 
was plenty of room, and I did not see 
why they had objected to my going. 
From the way the waves splashed 
against the transparent-skin sides, I 
expected we would be wet by every 
ripple. The men paddled, Dwight slept, 
and I watched intently everything that 
happened. 

Unwieldy ice blocks were skillfully 
avoided. The paddling was perfectly 
timed, and there was not the faintest 
noise. We headed toward the Diomede 
Islands, twenty miles out into Bering 
Strait. The gulls and ducks flew over- 
head, and I saw a seal rear its head out 
of the water. There was no sign of a 
walrus. 

We had been out about four hours in 
this absolute stillness when Amos 
startled me by imitating the sharp rack- 
rack of a duck. Paddles were halted 
in mid-air and eased into the boat. 
Mazonah, behind me, put a greasy hand 
over my mouth. I nodded to show I 
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The author, at Cape 
Prince of Wales, in 
the costume she wore 
when teaching school 


The giant walrus is 
hauled onto the ice 
floe by the chanting 
Eskimos and skinning 
knives flash in the 
sun. Within twenty 
minutes, the kil is 
skinned, cut up, and 
the meat packed 
in the fragile boat 
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understood, and he dropped his hand 
and reached for his gun. I had seen 
nothing. All bodies were tense. Rifles 
were carefully raised. Arthur stood up 
in the bow of the boat. Amos knelt 
beside him with a harpoon. 

A great, shining mass heaved itself 
out of the water, and dived again. We 
remained still as rocks. A baby walrus 
stuck up his head, and the mother wal- 
rus came entirely to the surface, her 
thick, little head and bulldog nose wav- 
ing about, sensing danger. 

Mazonah rested his rifle on my shoul- 
der, and cautiously dragged his har- 
poon closer. Only the splashing of the 
baby walrus, rollicking beside its 
mother, disturbed the quiet. 

Simultaneously rifles cracked, and 
Amos threw his harpoon. The men 
forward grabbed the rope and helped 
him hold the wildly thrashing walrus 
impaled by the spear. The boat rocked 
precariously. 

The great walrus dived as deep as the 
rope would allow. Almost at once she 
was up, and whirled and made a dash 
for us. She was upon us in a second, 
catching one tusk over the gunwale. 
We thought we were doomed, but 
Arthur’s rifle cracked, and the tusk 
dropped off. 

Another rifle was fired and the big 
beast tried to dive, but was too badly 
weakened by her wounds. A great pool 
of blood turned the water a dark crim- 
son, the beast heaved once more, and 
relaxed. 

The wildest sort of confusion ensued. 
Rifles barked, harpoons were thrown 
at the cavorting baby walrus, there 
were shouts and yells, and the boat 
swayed and rocked jerkily. I was 
shoved down, trampled on, as Mazonah 
and Oonalik, each with a foot on me, 
balanced themselves and threw their 
harpoons. 

“It’s a wonder some one doesn’t get 
hurt with all those guns going off!” I 
protested to Dwight. 

“That’s how I shot Charles,” he con- 
fessed. “I was going to be a man, and 
shoot baby walrus. Charles jumped in 
front of my gun when I pull trigger. 
No mans scold me. Everybody jump- 
ing in everybody’s way.” 





Yo-ho-heave-ho! Another very dead walrus is hauled up on the ice floe. Weighing from a ton 
to a ton and a half, these monsters require a block and tackle to get them out of the water 
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Two of the eleven huge tuskers taken on 
the hunt. As dead walruses sink rapidly, 
they must be harpooned as well as shot, 
and towed to the nearest ice floe. Left, 
one of the Eskimo women cleaning a skin 


Mazonah’s spear was in 
the baby walrus first, and 
he triumphantly drew it 
alongside. There was laugh- 
ing and shouting over this 
kill. 

“Why do they aim so 
carefully at the big walrus, 
and then go wild over the 
baby walrus? I thought 
the boat would capsize.”’ 

“Baby walrus can’t hurt 
boat. The man who gets 
spear in it first gets to keep 
it all for prize. The big 
walrus is for shares.” 

“With all those men jump- 
ing all over the boat and 
each other, no wonder some 
one got shot,” I said indig- 
nantly. 

Dwight laughed. “Not 
much accident, only with 
apprentice. Many years no 
man killed on hunt.” 


Amos paddles after seals in his pocket boat, made from : coe 
two sealskins, inflated and lashed to a pair of sticks The towrope on the wal 


rus was passed to those of 
us in the stern, and paddling 
was resumed. Every one 
was chattering in Eskimo 
jargon. Dwight told me that wal- 
ruses sink as soon as the bullet hits 
them, and, unless there is a harpoon 
in the carcass, the walrus is lost. 

A clear call from Arthur made the 
paddlers swing the boat suddenly 
head-on for an ice floe. The boat 
was maneuvered alongside. Arthur 
gave another order and Dwight 
jumped onto the ice, beckoning me 
to follow. The men still aboard 
threw us a line, and we held the boat 
while the others clambered onto the 
floe. Arthur lashed the boat to a 
hunk of rough ice, while Mazonah 
pulled in his trophy. 

We all took hold of the harpoon 
rope skewered to the big walrus, 
and, with rhythmic heave-ho in Es- 
kimo chant, pulled and tugged the 
monster up on the ice and back to a 
clear space. 

Parka hoods were thrown back or 
jerked off (Continued on page 52) 
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|. Heaving the lasso from the bow 


2. Smack on the big moose's antlers! 





3. Meston mounts from the canoe 


Riding a Swimming Moose 





4. Success! Meston clings to the horns 








6. Tossed, Meston lands in icy water 
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NE thing discovered by A. W. 

Meston, of New York, when he 

finally got a chance to ride a 
wild moose bareback was that he got 
more action than he had bargained for. 
Meston, who spends the summer pros- 
pecting for gold in the Lake of the 
Woods country of Ontario, had tried 
for years to satisfy his unique ambition 
to ride a wild bull moose. His success 
is shown in this remarkable set of pic- 
tures, which were taken by a friend, 
J. W. Archibald, of Toronto, Ont., with 
a vest-pocket camera. 

Meston and Archibald arose one 
morning on the shores of Rowan Lake, 
while on a combination muskie-fishing 
and prospecting trip, to see three 
moose swimming in a bay close to 
their camp. Recognizing this as his 
long-awaited opportunity to board a 
moose, Meston, with Archibald’s aid, 
promptly launched the canoe, and the 
two men paddled rapidly toward the 
bull he had singled out for his experi- 
ment. 

As long as both paddled the canoe, 
it was easy to follow the bull, but 
whenever Meston, who was in the bow, 
dropped his paddie so he could mount 
the moose the animal swam off at an 
angle. Having a lasso along, Meston at 
last dropped a noose over the bull’s 
antlers, brought the canoe alongside, 
and climbed aboard. The moose im- 
mediately struck out for deeper parts, 
bucking like the orneriest bronco that 
ever tossed a buckaroo. Meston man- 
aged to cling to the bull’s antlers for 
fifty very wet yards, and then was 
catapulted into the icy water. 


IT MEANT A BATH IN ICY 
WATER, BUT ITS THRILLS 


OUTDID BRONCO BUSTING 





5. But the bull bronco has other ideas 





a 


7. And the moose swims away derisively 
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FEW CAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
WM. HARNDEN FOSTER 


“Listen, Lize,"" Lute said, “ef anybody wants me fer anythin’ important, | 
am strikin' in at the Needham cellar hole, and workin’ them si birds—" 


HEN that big-shot radio 

announcer with the vibrant 

voice dramatically declares 

time marches on, the news 
isn't exactly startling. Many of us have 
suspected as much for quite a spell. 
But sometimes we forget to remember 
that, while time is marching on, a lot 
of other things are marching off. Not 
only that; they’re leaving for good, 
passing out of the picture forever. This 
is especially true in sections of the 
country settled centuries ago, like ru- 
ral New England. 

In that stern and rock-strewn land, 
barn raisings, corn huskings, quilting 
parties, and a score of similar merry- 
makings of other days are going or 
have already gone. 

When it comes to humans, not a few 
once-familiar types have been given 
the gate, and had it latched and locked 
behind them. 

Where is the dark-skinned foreigner 
with the big, brown dancing bear? 
What has become of the old-time Uncle 
Tom's Cabin troupe? Who killed the 
King of Dentists, whose gaudy, gilt 
wagon, copper crown, and royal-purple 
robe, trimmed with cotton-batting er- 
mine, used to make the gullible country 
urchin, proud to be chosen as a “dem- 
onstrator,” believe His Majesty’s for- 
midable-looking forceps were really 
painless, only to learn too late the 
pangs that accompanied removal of a 
perfectly sound molar or bicuspid. 

What caused the final fade-out of 
the traveling fakir who performed 
miracles of magic in the smoky light 
of a kerosene torch, and when the 
come-ons had congregated in sufficient 
numbers, sold electric belts, the “elec- 
tricity” consisting of red pepper con- 
cealed in little holes in the leather, 
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cleverly covered with some thin gauze? 

But, interesting as these vanishing 
Americans were, none of them had 
greater fascination for the boy born 
and brought up in the country, than 
the old-time New England gunner, the 
market hunter with the meat dog. Ad- 
mitting it’s a good thing he’s got the 
gong, too, he was a real “character” 
just the same, and, as such, deserves 
his modest little niche in the sporting 
Hall of Fame. 





EVER HOPE TO LEARN ALL 


Measured by our modern yardsticks, 
he was no sportsman, but he was a 
woodsman—and then some. In the lit- 
tle village where I was born, you could 
count the local Nimrods on one hand. 
To add to his appeal to the country 
boy’s imagination, he was not only a 
rarity and something of a curiosity 
he was a mystery as well. 

A lone wolf, he rarely, if ever, ran 
with the pack. Hidden away on some 
lonely, back-country farm that was 
difficult to find in summer and almost 
inaccessible in winter, he almost never 
came to town. It was his “women 
folks” who drove to the village once a 
week to do the family trading. He 
stuck to the fields and forests where 
he belonged. Of the five local gunners 
that I recall, I never laid an eye on 
three until I was a man grown. To me, 
as a boy, all five were as legendary as 
Daniel Boone. 

There was sound sense in their ob- 
jections, not to say antipathy, to so- 
ciety in general, strangers in particu- 
lar, and would-be gunners most of all. 
They knew that “pa’tridges’” (ruffed 


grouse) were becoming scarcer and 
wilder every year, and consequently 
had no intention of allowing Tom, 


Dick, and Harry to learn where they 
could be found and how they could 
best be outwitted and shot. More im- 
portant still, they didn’t want a parcel 
of rank amateurs, in which class they 
considered even the most proficient of 









Those old-fashioned gunners hunted 
for revenue only, and they had good 
dogs—native setters and pointers— 
smart as steel traps, and bred for 
one purpose—to bring home game 
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town-bred sportsmen, puttering around 
their pet preserves and interfering 
with their business. 

This business was bagging birds, 
more birds and still more birds, for 
bag limits were unheard of in that era, 
and a game warden was known only as 
a more or less mythical character 
sometimes read about in books but 
never actually seen with the naked eye. 
Those old-fashioned gunners hunted for 
revenue only, knew their job, and stuck 
to it like a burdock to a bird dog. 
They belonged to no C. I. O. or A. F. 
of L., worked ten hours or more every 
day in the week except Sunday, and 
made every minute count. Silent and 
stealthy as Indians, they stole through 
the brush almost on a trot, like the 
Nipmucs and Narragan- 
setts, who had hunted 
that same country be- 
fore them, and a trace 
of whose blood many of 
them carried in their 
veins. It took a good, 
fast dog to work out 
the heavy cover they 
hunted and still keep 
ahead of the meat-mad 
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the Meat Dog 


THE THINGS HE KNEW ABOUT BIRDS 


marathoner who was the man behind 
the gun. 

And they had good dogs, make no 
mistake about that. Native setters and 
pointers, bred for generations for one 
purpose and only one, to bring home 
the bacon, they were no bench-show 
beauties. Hard as nails, with coarse 
heads and docked tails, and, in the 
hunting season, sparse and ragged as 
to coat and bony as a shad, you could 
count their every rib at twenty paces, 
and their backbones stood out like the 
teeth on a crosscut saw. Smart as steel 
traps, they were master mechanics at 
their trade and worked at it with no 
false motions and no fancy frills. No 
dropping to wing for those babies. 
They weren't (Continued on page 70) 


By WM. CARY DUNCAN 


All those hunters asked was 

open space of six or eight 

square feet in the tree tops, M 

and a grouse flying through au \ 
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It takes a sharp eye to spot old bushytail against gray bark 


" HUCKS, Bill, I don’t see any 
squirrel up there,’’ I finally said, 
exasperated at my inability to 
locate the little rascal. 

“Sure he’s there,” laughed Bill. “I 
can see his shoulder and the tip of his 
tail in that big fork. You see him, too, 
but you don’t recognize what you're 
looking at.” 

Once more I began a minute examina- 
tion of the big hickory. For fifteen min- 
utes, at least, I had scanned every 
limb, patch of moss, and suspicious 
Sump that might conceal our elusive 
quarry. I knew there was nothing wrong 
with my eyes, but, for the life of me, 
all I could see was brown-gold leaves, 








Bill examines a young squirrel that fell to 
his .22 after the author had annihilated a 
chunk of fungus on the side of the tree. At 
right, Spot trees bushytail in a giant oak 
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softly fluttering in the 
quiet autumn breeze. 

Beaver, the old hunt- 
er’s gifted squirrel 
dog, was plainly dis- 
gusted with the pro- 
ceedings. Every once 
in a while he’d sudden- 
ly stop his frenzied 
barking, look back at 
us reproachfully as 
though to say, ‘‘I 
thought you were 
hunters.’’ Then he 
would resume his 
hoarse howling with 
renewed energy. 

“Say, Bill, I believe I see him now,” 
I said. An unnatural-looking yellow 
object had held my attention for some 
time. It was the only thing I could see 
that looked at all like a squirrel. 

“That’s fine,”’ Bill commented. “Wait 
until I get around to the other side be- 
fore you shoot. If you miss him, I'll 
probably get a shot when he tries to 
slip away.” 

Crack! The yellow spot disappeared. 
It simply exploded, several pieces fall- 
ing at my feet. Well, I consoled myself, 
that certainly was a direct hit if I ever 
saw one. 

“Here he is!’’ Bill exclaimed. 

Plop! The unmistakable sound of a 
.22 Short striking flesh told me Bill's 
aim had been good. Suddenly, close to 
where I'd been looking all the time, Mr. 
Squirrel appeared in full view. Evi- 
dently very sick, he was trying to reach 
a safer haven of refuge. He pre- 
sented an easy target, and I let go 
a Long Rifle slug at his shoulder. 

While there was no audible 
“plop,” to tell of a hit, the spas- 
modic jerking of the squirrel’s 
tail showed me he was ours. When 
a squirrel is fatally hit, but not 
killed instantly, the jerky arching 
of his plume always signals death. 

He lost his hold and fell crash- 
ing dizzily toward the ground. 


Nuts About 


Beaver was on him in a wink. With 
considerable difficulty, we pried loose 
his angry jaws, and had to box the old 
dog’s ears soundly before he would drop 


his prey. 
“It’s a wonder to me Beaver won't 
learn some _ sense,” Bill grumbled. 


“Seems like by now he’d know better 
than to chew up squirrels.” Then his 
eyes twinkled, and he suddenly demand- 
ed. “Say, what were you shooting at 
the first time?”’ 

“A chunk of tree fungus,” I replied, 
somewhat abashed, “but you've got to 
admit I sure got it.” 

This experience was one of the first 
in my hunting career. On many hunts 
in later years, Bill and I have brought 
down geese, doves, ducks, and other 
forms of sophisticated game. Most of 
the hunting lore I know today was 
learned in his company. Keen observa- 
tion, backed by forty years of hunting, 
has given him an almost unlimited store 
of outdoor knowledge. 

‘“‘Next to duck hunting,” he says, “I 
believe squirrel hunting is the prettiest 
thing there is, and sometimes I don’t 
know which of the two I like better.” 

Wise men, old men, young men, all 
of them hunters, have for years amused 
themselves by issuing proclamations 
purporting to establish the rifle caliber 
best-suited to certain types of birds and 
animals. With equal sincerity, another 
school of ballisticians has collected and 
published data on the ideal shotgun. 
There is one subject, however, on which 
I have been unable to locate any con- 
troversy. 

The .22 rifle for squirrels is a specific! 
These interesting little animals should 
be hunted with no other weapon. Men 
who get their squirrels with the shot- 
gun are more concerned with the meat 
than with sport. Fortunately, the prac- 
tice of shotgunning squirrels is rapidly 
fading in popularity. Realizing that 


old bushytail isn’t so plentiful as he 
once was, most hunters are giving him 
a break. 
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Squirrels 


While no stickler about ammunition, 
I don’t believe in using the hollow-point 
.22 slug on squirrels. For devastating 
results and game mutilation, there are 
few bullets to equal it in a similar cali- 
ber. A squirrel, struck squarely by the 
hollow-point projectile, collapses into 
splintered bones and mangled flesh. 

On the other hand, there is little to 
choose between the Long Rifle and the 
.22 Short. Both these kill instantly if 
properly placed. While the Long Rifle 
has it all over the Short at ranges be- 
yond fifty yards, my observations in- 
dicate no difference in the interval be- 
tween the instant the bullet strikes and 
the squirrel falls. 

As for using a ’scope sight, it is 
largely a matter of personal preference. 
I use one, but it seems to me that it 
affords more pleasure than practical 
assistance. The range usually is much 
less than thirty yards, so magnification 
isn’t necessary. 

Most sportsmen get their squirrels by 
still-hunting. However, the novice will 
find one serious disadvantage—he will 
get few, if any, squirrels. An old woods- 
man can achieve signal success at still- 
hunting. But not the beginner. He’ll 
never see the squirrels at all. This is 
particularly true today, for heavy hunt- 
ing has inade old bushytail suspicious, 
cunning, and cautious. 

To my notion, the squirrel dog is es- 
sential to an enjoyable hunt. When you 
hunt with dogs, you combine the mys- 
tery of possum hunting with the glam- 
our of a fox chase. In fact, I have known 
squirrel dogs to start a gray fox in the 
swamp country on more than one occa- 
sion. Your true squirrel dog is abso- 
lutely mute until he trees, but when 
chasing a fox or rabbit, he will howl 
and yelp with excitement that is con- 
tagious. Our Southern gray fox, if hotly 
pressed, will climb a small tree with 
astonishing ease. I have seen several 
treed by ambitious squirrel dogs, 
though, if so minded, a fox can easily 
outstrip the fastest squirrelers I ever 
hunted. 

As every one knows, the only really 
favorable time to still-hunt these play- 
ful fellows is at dawn, when they frolic 
most noisily. At other times, they wan- 
der about silently, unless the weather 
is particularly bad. My experience has 
been that a squirrel dog produces good 
hunting at any time, and that makes 
him ideal for the sportsman who can’t 
be too choosy about his hunting hours. 

The squirrel dog is a boon to the in- 
experienced hunter. He will locate 
squirrels as well for the dub as for the 
expert. Unlike the bird-dog breeds, no 
amount of faulty handling can spoil a 
real squirrel dog. His efficiency, once 
acquired, is unimpaired by the master’s 
lack of knowledge and skill. The human 
element does not enter the sport until 
the quarry has been treed. Once that 
is accomplished, the dog ceases to be a 
factor, and the human hand and eye 
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come into play. Success 
from that point forward 
depends on experience, 
shooting ability, knowl- 
edge of the game, and 
the knack of distinguish- 
ing a hidden squirrel from 
the branch with which he 
blends. 

My advice to anyone 
seeking squirrel dogs is 
to buy them. They can 
be raised from pups, but 
the undertaking is far 
more uncertain than with 
any other hunting dog. 
There can be no halfway 
mark in squirrel dogs— 
they are either good or 
absolutely worthless. Not 
one in five makes the 
grade. While it is true 
that squirrel dogs are re- 
stricted to no particular 
breed, very few animals 
master the technique of 
squirrel hunting. The best 
I've known were “just 
dogs,’”’ in which the pre- 
dominant strain could be 
determined only by a bi- 
ologist. 

There is no great se- 
cret about the training 
of squirrel dogs. Just take 
the dog out often enough, 
and he will finally learn 
what you want him to do. 
Hunting the youngsters 
in company with experi- 
enced dogs brings quick- 
est results. Most of them 
are never worth the food 
they consume, but you 
might develop one like old 
Beaver. Money doesn’t 
buy that kind. 

The perfect squirrel 
dog combines a keen nose 
and almost human intel- 
ligence with uncanny in- 
tuition and a fanatical 
hatred for the whole 
squirrel kingdom. I don’t 
think I’m wrong in say- 
ing that, of all the game 
which dogs hunt, bird or 
beast, none approaches 
the squirrel for laying 
down a complex trail. 

These lively little fel- 
lows play all over the 
forest floor. They cross 
and recross their own 
tracks, running up tree 
trunks and then bounc- 
ing down again, until 
only the cleverest nose 
can tell what has hap- 
pened. Yet I’ve known 
several dogs that could 
unravel such spider webs 
without the slightest hes- 
(Continued on page 78) 





A tug on the vines to bring a treed squirrel out of hiding 


You Combine Grand Sport and a Liberal 
Education, When You Go with a Good Dog 
and a Man Who Really Knows the Game 


By JULES ASHLOCK | 
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The author, with the twenty-pound white 
channel cat landed with Mr. War's bait 


ASKED José, who lives in a small 

hut on the bank of the Rio Grande, if 

there were any catfish in the river. 

It was my first trip to that part of it. 

“Yes,’”’ he said, “mucho plenty.” 

Since mucho means plenty, I figured 
there were really some catfish in the 
stream. 

“Do you catch them ?” I asked. 

“Catch too many,” was the simple 
answer. 

“Well, what kind of bait do you use?” 

To this question, José made no an- 
swer, and I saw he did not understand. 
I tacked, and tried again. 

“How catch?” I asked. 

“Oh,” José understood. ‘“‘When river 
get big, fish come to bank, hit ’em on 
nose with stick.” 

“No fish with hook?” I persisted. 

“No hook,” José said soberly. 

So there I was, knowing there were 
catfish in the Rio Grande, but that 
was all. 

I had heard there were fine channel 
cats in this particular stretch of the 
river, about forty miles above Laredo, 
Tex. But, strangely enough, few per- 
sons near-by fished for them. Not many 
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of them fished in the Rio Grande at all. 
They went off to lakes and other 
streams and fished for bass. 

I decided to fish the Rio Grande. 

I rigged up my bass tackle and fas- 
tened a minnow on the hook. I cast far 
out into the stream. The current was 
not strong, and slowly it moved the line 
downstream and in toward shore, drag- 
ging the bait. 

I reeled in and cast again. Soon I 
had a strike, if you could call it that. 
Something took hold gently and started 
slowly off. 

It was heavy, but slow, and, even on 
my ten-pound test line, I had no trouble 
bringing it in—a three-pound mud cat. 
His head seemed bigger than his body, 
and his blotched, yellow color was un- 
pleasing to the eye. 

This was not what I was after. You 
can eat mud cats if you want to. An 
expert cook can, at times, achieve a 
fairly palatable dish with them. But 
channel cat is my dish—something 
worth fishing for, and worth cooking for 
its own flavor. 

I could catch nothing but the mud 
cats, which were plentiful and hungry. 
So I went back to the ranch house and 
told my sorrows to Ben Wilson, the 
ranchman. 

“Hell's bells,” he snorted. “Why 
didn’t you tell me you wanted a chan- 
nel cat?” 

“Why, you said you didn’t fish.” 

“I don’t,” he replied. “But I eat ’em. 
I'd ride bareback half a day to get a 
meal of white channel cat from the Rio 





Grande. And another thing. If you 
catch one, I want to cook it myself. 
You know there’s not a person in a 
hundred who can cook a channel cat 
right. The trick is to use seasoning, but 
just enough to bring out the flavor of 
the fish—not drown it. You have to—”’ 

There I slowed him down to a walk 
and put in a few comments of my own. 
First, I reminded him, you can’t start 
cooking a channel cat unless you have a 
channel cat.” 

“That’s simple,” Ben said. “You 
know José, the Mexican down at the 
river?” 

“I know him,” I said. “He says he 
knocks his fish in the head with a club!” 

“Let me finish,’’ Ben said. ‘Tell José 
I said to take you to Casimiro Guerra. 
We call him Mr. War. That’s what his 
last name means in English. Mr. War 
will show you the tricks. He is our 
authority on catfish. He studies their 
moods, follows them through the sea- 
sons, and knows how they can be 
caught.” 

The streamline, white channel cat, is 
a hard fighter and wonderful eating. He 
has a forked tail, and in shape reminds 
you somewhat of a bonefish, except for 
his larger head. His color varies from 
pale bluish to silvery. 

I went to José and told him I wanted 
to be guided to Mr. War. 

José set out along a path through the 
brush near the river, and, in about 
thirty minutes, we emerged at a hut 
made of stones, clay, and brush. 

José called softly as people of his race 
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usually do, and out came a withered, old 
Mexican. I got right down to business. 

“T want to catch catfish,” I said. ‘““Mr. 
Ben Wilson sent me.” 

“Ah,” he said, smiling, “Mr. Wilson 
muy fine man.” 

“He said you could show me,” I told 
him. 

“Yes, me show,” he said simply. ‘‘You 
wanna blue cat or yellow cat?” 

“Neither,” I told him. “I want white 
cat—white channel cat.” 

“Ah, white one hard to catch,” said 
Mr. War, shaking his head. He pon- 
dered a moment. Then he said, ‘‘White 
cat very hard catch now. River muddy. 
Got give ’em big stink.” 

“All right,” I said, “let’s give them a 
big stink.” 

“Got little fish in bucket?” he asked. 

I said I did. 

“Pour on ground,” he directed, point- 
ing to a bare spot in the sun. I hesi- 
tated, not wanting to pour out all the 
bait I had worked so hard to catch. 

“Pour on ground, make stink,” he 
insisted. “Let dry, stink big.” 

Out onto the ground went my bucket- 
ful of assorted small stuff. Now Mr. 
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Channel cats have weird 
tastes, but the wise old 
Mexican’s secret always 


tempted the big fellows 


By A. O. HAY 
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War nodded his approval as he said: 

“Got three hooks together?” 

I figured he wanted a treble hook, so 
I pulled out a bass plug and showed 
him the hooks. He nodded, and I took 
off one set. 

“Got cottonseed meal?” he asked. 

“What?” I thought I had misunder- 
stood him. 

“Cottonseed meal?” he repeated care- 
fully. 

“My friend, please tell me what in the 
wide, wide world I would be doing way 
down here with cottonseed meal?’ I 
asked him. 

Mr. War just looked at me. 

“Not got,” I said at last. 

“Me get,” he replied and left me. He 
returned in a few minutes with the cot- 
tonseed meal. Then he squatted in the 
shade of the hut and motioned me to a 
near-by stool. “Wait for little fish 
stink,” he said. 

The hot sun dried the little fish rapid- 
ly. Mr. War kept smelling them from 
time to time, and late in the afternoon 
he seemed satisfied. They were dried 
to a crisp. 

He picked up a handful and took them 


STINK 


Mr. War shows the "big stink," 
molded in a ball on the hooks. 
Below, grinding the sun-dried 
minnows which ore then mixed 
with a little cottonseed meal 








in the house. I followed to watch. Any- 
thing requiring as much trouble and odd 
material as this was worth watching. 

Mr. War ran the malodorous mass of 
dried fish through a grinder. Then he 
began to work the cottonseed meal and 
fish into a heavy, oily paste. Then he 
worked a little of this mixture onto the 
treble hooks. 

When he was through, there was 
practically no hook visible—simply a 
ball of cottonseed meal with an oily 
feel and a foul odor. 

“He catch,” Mr. War said. “He stink 
like hell.” 

I set forth with “him” tied onto a 
heavy gut leader, which was, in turn, 
tied onto my line. 

We were both highly skeptical, Mr. 
War and I. He was skeptical of my lit- 
tle line. And I was skeptical of his bait. 
I figured that, if channel cats turned 
down the live bait I had offered them 
the day before, they would certainly 
not take this foul-smelling ball. 

However, I said nothing. 

“Throw far,” Mr. War said, indicat- 
ing the current a considerable distance 
from the river bank. 

I did. I cast far out into the current. 
The ball dropped into the stream with 
a little plunk, and sank slowly as it 
drifted downstream. I reeled in and 
found the bait was still intact. I had 
expected it to fall apart after being in 
the water a short time. 

I cast again, a bit farther. The bait 
swung on downstream and in toward 
the bank, and I had a strike. I recog- 
nized it, and I looked at Mr. War ac- 
cusingly. 

“Wrong cat,’ I said, as I felt the 
sluggish movements of a mud cat. 

“All cats like big stink,” Mr. War 
said with pride, as I pulled the two- 
pound cat out onto the bank. 

Mr. War (Continued on page 81) 
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EATING tigers out of the jungles of the Nepal terai, the 
tangled, swampy lowlands that lie at the foot of the 
world’s loftiest mountains, is one of the most danger- 
ous forms of hunting a man can undertake. The un- 
conquerable peaks of the Himalayas overlook the region, but 
the terai, outside the cultivated areas, is a stretch of dense 
forests, tall jungle grasses, and extensive bogs. In this 
morass, the hunting elephants often bog down at inoppor- 
tune times, and the all but impassable jungle of trees and 
giant grasses gives the tigers limitless opportunities to 
escape or to launch surprise attacks upon the hunters. 

This rare sequence of pictures, tracing a hunt from the 
arrival of the hunters in the district to the astonishing cli- 
max, shows the hardships and dangers a tiger hunt in Nepal 
entails. The photographs of the living tigers are particularly 

> worthy of note. Most striking, of course, is the final scene 
A | of the hunt—one of the most remarkable ever caught by 
tad 
' 


Searching for stripers in 
typical grass cover 


* the camera. 


Surrounded, the beast snarls at his attackers 
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This remarkable photograph shows the dramatic 
end of a successful hunt. One tiger is being 
crushed to death under an elephant's huge feet 
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The author, with the head of 
his long-awaited moose. This 
bull had lost a fighting tine 
and bore the scars of battle 



























































EVER had I hunted moose, yet 
for forty years it had been my 
daydream. If you, as I have 
always done, yearn for the far- 
off places where there are no roads save 
the waterways; where the sound of mo- 
tors is never heard; where your only 
neighbors are the wild animals and the 
birds; where you carry food and home 
upon your back as you cross the tangled 
portages, then you will understand. 
Each year, I had hoped that with the 
next season a moose hunt would become 
possible, but, as the years passed, it be- 
came like a mirage—-beautiful to con- 
sider, but of even thinner stuff than 
dreams. Then, last year, I awoke one 
morning aching with rheumatism. For 
the first time, I realized I was getting 
along in years. With dramatic sudden- 
ness I knew that it was now or never. 
There were just as many reasons then 
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as ever why I could not, or should not, 
go. I had as little money as ever. But 
I'd had my warning. I would make that 
long-planned hunting trip before I'd 
have to admit to myself—‘‘It’s too late. 
You're now too old!” 

My home is in the deep South, far 
from the best sources of information. 
Because it was to be my first, and prob- 
ably last, trip, I could make no mistake. 
I must make my selection of an out- 
fitter and hunting territory with just 
about the same care as that with which 
a prudent man selects a wife. I wrote 
to several outfitters in moose country. 
I finally chose the outfitter farthest re- 
moved from civilization, for I wanted 





A young bull stood watching us 
for a while, then made for shore 


The 
Mighty Moose 


0 
. Ghost River 


to go to a place so distant that few 
other hunters would seek it. 

When, at midnight of the fourth day 
after leaving home, I stepped off the 
train at Ghost River, Ont., it was snow- 
ing. There was no light, building, or 
person to be seen in the dark. Had I 
been dumped into a wilderness to face 
the darkness and the snow alone? Then 
I saw the bobbing light of a lantern. 
My outfitter was coming to meet me. 
He helped me take my luggage to a log 
cabin about half a mile distant in the 
woods. 

At 5 a.m., my guide showed up, a 
stocky trapper named Tony. Speech 
with him was difficult, for his fund of 
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English was slight. After I watched 
him load the eighteen-foot canoe with 
sleeping bags, tent, grub box, and my 
guns, I decided that the main thing was 
whether the guide knew his business, 
and it looked as though he did. He 
shoved the canoe from shore. At last I 
was off! 

We crossed the portage at Windigo 
Falls, and paddled up the river. Before 
returning to the home camp, we were 
to travel 128 miles by canoe, and during 
that time were never to see any sign of 
civilization. It is a wild and lonesome 
country. When you have been living 
with a telephone at your elbow, stores 
right around the corner, and with many 
persons within sound of your voice, it 
rouses strange emotions to realize that, 
with each stroke of the paddle, you are 
leaving your old, well-ordered life be- 
hind, that your health, safety, and hap- 
piness are now determined only by the 
skill of your guide, and that all the 
means of preserving them are contained 
within the thin fabric that makes your 
canoe! 

Late that evening, we paddled from 
the river into Stranger Lake, where we 
camped. In that part of Ontario, the 
woods are made up of small, second- 
growth trees, and the ground beneath 
them is a tangle of down timber, under- 
brush, and jumbled rocks, restricting 
travel to the waterways during the sum- 
mer season. Then, with winter, when the 
lakes are frozen and snowdrifts have 
covered the down timber, the snowshoe 
makes travel in the woods possible. 

While paddling across the arm of a 
bay, we saw a moving, black object, on 
a shore meadow across the lake. We 
were headed in that direction, and soon 
saw what it was—a huge cow moose, 
closely followed by a young bull about 
three quarters grown. The old cow took 
alarm, and crashed into the woods, but 
the youngster stood in water up to his 








knees and watched our approach. I 
grabbed my camera and took several 
pictures of him. The last was taken 
when Tony whacked the paddle against 
the gunwale of the canoe, and the little 
bull was making for the shore in a 
flurry of flying water. I asked Tony if 
it was usual for a moose to let a hunter 
get so close. 

“De moose, dey hear,” Tony ex- 
plained. ‘‘Dey smell. But dey don’t be- 
lieve what dey see!” 

All this time it had been snowing, but 
the next day was clear. We went up the 
Kimmewin, a long, riverlike lake. Kim- 
mewin is Ojibwa for rain, not a stormy, 
driving rain, but the soft pattering of 
a gentler rain that, falling on the bark 
roof and walls of the Ojibwa lodge, 
makes the eyes heavy with sleep. An 
otter rose off the bow of the canoe, 
looked me straight in the eye, and dived 
with a splash. We passed several spruce 
hens and grouse sitting on the river 
bars, and they watched us unafraid. 
Tony rolled a piece of birch bark and 
began calling. At once we heard the 
grunting bark of a bull moose, not 100 
yards away in the bush. 

Twigs snapped and the 
brush rustled. The moose 
was coming toward us. Soon 
I could see the palms of the 
antlers above the _ brush, 
within range. Now, before 
leaving Ghost River, the 
outfitter had stressed the 
necessity for my holding 
fire until the guide gave the 
word. So now I waited, 
every nerve quivering, fin- 
ger on the trigger. 

“See horns ?”’ asked Tony. 

I nodded, and waited the 
word to shoot. I didn’t 
realize that, when he asked 
that question he was telling 
me, in his own way, to fire. 
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It was getting dark, and the failing 
light glinted on those wide antlers. Tony 
drove the canoe forward, and now the 
moose was hidden from me by the bank, 
though still visible to Tony. Again he 
asked me if I saw horns. I shook my 
head in denial. 

“Git out!” he whispered. 

I stepped stealthily into the mud at 
the foot of the steep river bank, and 
Tony followed. During all this time, I 
believed the guide was maneuvering me 
to where I could see the body of the bull. 

“See de horns?’’ Tony persisted, but 
still he didn’t say the word. 

A wolf on the far shore loosed an 
eerie, lonesome howl that sent the 
shivers up and down my spine. A 
beaver slapped his big, broad tail upon 
the water, close to the canoe, and my 
heart almost stopped beating. The 
moose vanished without a sound. 

We got back into the canoe. Tony 
opened up on me for not shooting. I was 
so dejected that I offered no defense. 
I'd had the chance to get the really big 
head I'd long been hoping for, and I'd 
lost it, through no fault of my own. 

We rounded (Continued on page 72) 






















A Dream of Forty Years 
Was Topped by Reality, 
When This Hunter Bagged 


His First Forest Giant 


Tony, the guide, about to cook 
the moose liver. The 51!/4-inch 
antlers are seen at the right 
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FEW years ago, I was living 
on a homestead in Douglas County, Ore- 
gon. There were good wages in the log- 
ging camps, eighty miles west by the 
road, but only about twenty-five miles 
cross-country, over a hard trail through 
heavy, fir timber and over several ridges 
and creeks, too rough to ride a horse. 

I had already made four trips to the 
camps for a few months’ work. 

On the first Saturday in September, I 
had the hay all in, also grain enough for 
the winter, and to fatten a flock of tur- 
keys, but there were only a couple of 
dollars in the old coffeepot. So I decided 
to make the trip to camp for a few 
weeks’ work. 

I would go southwest on a ridge that 
had a fire trail through heavy timber, 
about eight miles. That would bring me 
up on Eden Ridge, and then I would 
swing west on that four miles to Camp 
Number 4, where I was to work. The 
year before I had made the home trip 
over this trail with a neighbor, Frank 
Wilson, who was now working there. 

I had my pack sack all ready, two 
army blankets, a feather pillow, pair of 
calked shoes, two towels, socks, a 
change of underwear, an extra shirt, 
shaving outfit, and a heavy, wool stag 
shirt. 

I also was taking a .32/20 Marlin, that 
weighed only five and one half pounds, 
not for protection, but on previous visits 
to camp I had met some loggers who 
used to go out Sundays for deer, using 
.30/30, or bigger guns. They used to 
razz me when I bragged that I used this 
little .32 to kill deer, so I wanted to prove 
my point. 

“Big Sugar,” my wife, had put up a 
lunch for me, which consisted of some 
boiled eggs, and two sandwiches of 
fried venison ham. I also asked for a 
few strips of dried venison. 

As I was leaving, Big Sugar seemed 
to hug me a little tighter than usual. 
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Then, laying her 
hands on my 
shoulders, she said, 
“You will take care 
of yourself, won't 
you, Bill?” 

“I always do,” I 
told her, but she 
didn’t seem satis- 
fied. I looked back 
as I was toting the 
fifty - pound pack 
» sack downthe road. 
Big Sugar and the 
kids were still 
standing in the 
doorway. 

It was a stiff, 
down grade to Ca- 
mas Valley. On ar- 
riving in Camas, I 
met a homesteader, 
who was going to 
Bancroft in a car. 
He asked me to ride 
with him and that meant I'd have only 
eight miles to go up a creek to reach 
camp. We arrived at Bancroft at noon. 
He gave me some directions, and the 
first two miles were comparatively 
easy going. 

Two years before, some loggers had 
taken out white cedar, which the gov- 
ernment had cut for airplane stock dur- 
ing the World War, and had left on the 
ground. The farmer said when I got 
to the remains of the logging operations 
to follow the creek bed for half a mile, 
then take to the west bank. 

When I reached the creek, I changed 
to my logging shoes, and ate my lunch. 
The creek was low at that time, but 
during the winter it was a roaring river. 

Some of the loggers used to make big 
trout catches there, especially Bill 
Dickson. He fished the creek often, and 
told me about a falls where trout could 
get over only during high water. 

Following the creek bed, I noticed 
cougar tracks in the silt and sand. 
There were three, a mother and two 
cubs. Finally, upon spying their wet 
footprints on the rocks, I knew they 
were only a few minutes ahead of me. 

The creek was obstructed by a slide 
of large rocks that had broken off a 
ledge several hundred yards to the east. 
The cougars left the creek in that di- 
rection, and it was at this point that I 
should have turned to the west, but I 
followed the cougars. There was a $20 


Looking back as | 
was walking down the 
road, | could see Big 
Sugar and the kids 
there at the doorway 





bounty which I could use very handily. 

Twenty minutes more of sneaking 
along and I caught a flash of the old 
lady—then a cub. They were sixty yards 
ahead and had just leaped through the 
air from a big, mossy rock. The second 
cub appeared, went to the edge of the 
rock and looked after the others. 

I took quick aim at his head, the little 
.32 spoke, and the cub turned a complete 
somersault. When I reached him, he 
was stone dead, hit just below the butt 
of the ear. At first, I was going to take 
the scalp alone, but I had heard several 
hunters say that cougar meat was de- 
licious to eat. So I left the skin on the 
hams, and rolled them up. 

I didn’t want to retrace my steps, and 
could tell by the ledge on my left that 
this rock slide would not continue any 
great distance up the creek. Another 
half hour of crawling, climbing, and 
sliding and I came to the falls. Great 
chunks of rock had formed a gorge, 
with almost perpendicular walls, about 
thirty feet deep, and sixty feet across. 

At the lower end was a drift that 
nearly filled the gorge. It was into this 
hole that the water thundered. This 
was the trout falls Bill Dickson had 
told me of. I suspected Bill was likely 
planning on fishing there the next day, 
Sunday. 

Fifty feet below the falls, there was a 
fir tree, about twenty inches at the butt, 
which had grown among the rocks. It 
had become undermined and fallen 
across the gorge, the top lying on the 
west bank. By crossing on that natural 
bridge, I figured it was only a short dis- 
tance out of the rocks and to the trail. 

I walked out on the log. I was within 
ten feet of the west bank, when, crash! 
that log broke right under my feet. i 

I fell some thirty feet and landed on 
my back in a foot of water. The pack 
kept my head out of water, which was 
lucky, as I was stunned. Finally, I got 
my breath and discovered the top of 
the tree was across my right leg and 
foot. I tried to pull my foot out, then 
I put my other foot against the log 
and shoved. I couldn’t budge it. I still 
had the rifle in my hand and tried to 
pry the log off, using the barrel for a 
pinch bar. At the first pry, the stock 
broke off at the tang. Well, sir, with 
that little twenty-four-inch barrel, I 
managed to get my foot free. 

I crawled about six feet downstream 
onto a small sand bar. I was wet to 


Every Man Will Have His Own Explanation of 


the Uncanny Forces that Saved a Homesteader 


from His Desperate Plight in the Big Woods 
By W. T. SHEPPARD 
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the skin and everything in the pack was 
soaked. My foot and leg were numb to 
the knee, the small of my back and left 
hip seemed broken. I tried to stand up, 
but my right leg gave way. 

I reached into the watch pocket of my 
overalls. It was full of water and my 
matches were soaking. 

My ankle and leg were hurting more 
and more. I unlaced the fourteen-inch 
top of my shoe, but could not pull it off 
on account of the intense pain, so I cut 
the top of the shoe from the toe. 

The leg above the ankle was swollen 
and discolored. I moved the foot with 
my hands and then I knew. It was a 
clean break, about four inches above the 
ankle. I wrapped a towel around it, 
cut the top off my shoe, and laced it as 
tight as I could. 

That was the longest night I ever 
put in. Daylight found me so stiff and 
sore I didn’t feel like moving and yet I 


was in such misery I couldn't sit or lie 
still. I banked on Dickson’s coming 
fishing that afternoon, and there was 
nothing to do but wait. 

About 10 o’clock, the sun got around 
and shone on my island and it was al- 
most hot. I spread out the stuff to dry, 
unlaced the boot top, as my leg had 
swollen still more and hurt badly. I 
looked at the foot and decided it was a 
good time to reset the leg. 

I whittled out three splints and tore 
the towel into strips. I bound the 
splints, and laced the top of the shoe 
back in place. 

Then I settled myself to watch for 
3ill. I was so weary I must have fallen 
asleep, and I heard my wife talking to 
me. 

“Now aren’t you in a nice kettle of 
fish,”” she said. ‘You would take that 
gun to show off to the men at camp. 
What a real-crack, big shot you are!” 


The rebuke was so realistic that I 
awoke laughing. But the smile quickly 
left my lips as I observed that the sun 
no longer shone in that hole. Bill hadn’t 
come! 

That meant I was in for a least three 
more days of this. I figured my family 
would be alarmed by Tuesday when no 
letter arrived for them, as the last 
thing I'd promised Big Sugar was to 
write. 

My eye caught that cougar skin with 
the hind quarters. I crawled over and 
unwrapped it. It smelled catty, but I 
was sure I could eat it if I had salt and 
a fire, but raw—well! I tried a small 
bite and hastily ate a piece of jerky to 
take the taste out of my mouth. Skin- 
ning a bit of the hide back from a hind 
quarter, I cut a gash and inserted the 
remaining piece of jerky to salt the 
cougar meat. 

I scraped out a place in the gravel 





| watked out on the log and started across the gorge. | was within ten feet of the west bank, when crash! that log broke right under my feet 
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for my hips and shoulders, spread the 
blankets, and put the pillow under the 
broken leg. I put in a fairly good night, 
but didn’t sleep. I tried the raw cougar 
meat again. It was salty enough where 
the jerky had come in direct contact, 
but the two thin slices I cut off were 
all I could possibly stomach. 

The warm sun swung around again 
and I fell asleep. Big Sugar seemed to 
be on the job again and I heard her say, 
“Why don’t you use witch-hazel for that 
lame back?” 

Waking, I remembered I had an 
eight-ounce bottle of bay rum in my 
shaving outfit. I reached for the wooden 
box. Yes, there was the bay rum, a 
couple of spools of thread, safety pins, 
and a packet of paper matches—and 
they were dry! 

I lost no time in building a fire. I gave 
my back a good rubbing with bay rum, 
then lay with my bare back to the fire 
and made a hot compress with a piece 
of wool undershirt. 

I roasted cougar steak, and it was 
not so bad. Then, by the light of the 
fire, I twisted thread into a twenty-foot 
line. One of the safety pins was nearly 
two inches long, and, by working the 
snap part, I could *break it off, leaving 
the round spring on the point. I bent 
it into a hook, took some feathers out 
of the pillow, tied them on with thread, 
and so made a crude fly. 

At daylight, I tied the line to a stick, 
put a piece of cougar on the hook, 
crawled toward the falls, and made a 
cast. The feathers and safety pin hardly 
touched the water, when a seven-inch 
trout took it. 

I had to keep him coming fast, but 
landed him. I missed several but had 
four all about the same size when 
zowie! a big one took feathers, pin, and 


While | slept it seemed 
| heard my wife talking 
to me. Her rebuke was 
so real that | was laugh- 
ing when | finally woke up 
















part of the line. Anyway, I had a good 
breakfast. 

My back was so much better, I de- 
cided to try to get out over the drift. 

Finding a long pole, I cut two pieces 
for crutches. I put my extra shoes on 
those sticks, laced and tied them. They 
made pretty good supports under my 
arms. I piled my junk in the middle of 
the sand bar, put on the stag shirt, 
placed some of the cougar meat, which 
I had roasted and smoked, in the pock- 
ets, and started for that drift. 

I had quite a time keeping my right 
foot out of the water, but it was only 
about five or six steps. I reached the 
drift, and crawled up. It was about 
sixty feet across and thirty feet up. 

It was noon when I finally reached 
the bank, wet with perspiration and my 
leg paining from frequent twists and 
bumps. The ground was so rough, rocky 
and brushy, I couldn’t use crutches to 
any advantage. 

The best way was to crawl on the 
“ups” and hunch myself on the seat of 
my trousers on the “downs,” and on the 
level. I was dying for a drink, but it 
was too steep and rocky to chance going 
down to the creek until I got below the 
rock slide. I forced myself on, really 
too tired to move. It was essential that 
I ke on the trail to be found. 

It was nearly 5 o’clock when I 
hunched myself to the creek where I 
had left the trail on Saturday. I nearly 
drank the creek dry. After a short rest, 
I started a camp fire on the end of a 
good-sized drift. 

It had taken me a whole day to make 
half a mile, but I was over the worst 
ground. Another half mile down the 
creek would bring me to the cut-over 
land, where I could start a real fire. 

For the first time since I fell, I re- 
laxed and realized I was hun- 
gry. I got out the cougar 
meat. It had a rank, tainted 
smell, but I placed a piece on 
a forked stick, let it sizzle 
and smoke a while, then held 
my nose while I chewed and 
swallowed it. 

I settled myself against a 
log facing the driftwood fire. 
It was now Tuesday, and I 
knew that when Big Sugar 
didn’t get a letter she would 
go to Harvey’s, the nearest 
phone, and call the camp. 
Next day they would search 
for me. 








I was thinking of this when suddenly 
some one said, “Bill, what in hell are 
you doing here?” 

I turned my head and there stood 
Frank Wilson. Then everything got 
black. 

When I came to, Frank was trying to 
force some moonshine whisky down my 
throat. But what I couldn’t figure was 
how Frank found me so soon. 

“Your wife’s been worrying about 
you ever since you set out,” Frank told 
me, while he and a couple of the boys 
were getting me out. 

When they got me down to the hospi- 
tal, Big Sugar was there, waiting. I 
don’t need to tell you what kind of a 
reception I got. Then Big Sugar told 
me the strangest part of the story. 

When I left that Saturday morning, 
she had a queer presentiment that she 
couldn’t explain. She tried to shake it 
off, but couldn’t. Big Sugar wasn’t the 
worrying kind, but she said she couldn’t 
sleep that night. 

Sunday morning she saddled my mare 
and rode down to Harvey’s. They 
thought she was foolish to be so con- 
cerned, but Big Sugar called Powers 
and central informed her that there was 
no one at the camp on Sundays. 

Big Sugar rode home but something 
told her that I had not reached camp. 
About noon, she felt tired and lay down. 
When she awoke from a sleep, she 
thought she had been lecturing me for 
taking that gun to show off with. She 
even heard me give a hearty laugh and 
felt better after hearing it. 

That night Big Sugar slept poorly, 
and, when the kids left for school next 
morning, she rode down with them. She 
called the camp and got the timekeeper 
who told her that I had not reported 
for work. Then she asked for Frank 
Wilson and was told he was on his job, 
but the timekeeper promised to have 
him call back at noon. 

A few minutes after 12, he called. He, 
too, thought there was nothing to be 
alarmed at. Frank told her I would 
soon be rambling in, but he promised 
that if I didn’t show up by night, he 
would take several men out over the 
trail. Big Sugar rode home pretty blue 
and worried. She told me she couldn’t 
think I was merely lost. She lay down 
to rest and fell asleep again, dreaming 
something all mixed up with a bear and 
a gun, but the predominating thing was 
that I had a lame back, and asked for 
liniment. Big Sugar told me to use 
witch-hazel. 

When she awoke, she felt rested and 
had ceased to worry—she seemed to 
know that I was all right. 

Frank left camp early Tuesday morn- 
ing with several men over the route 
I should have taken and, of course, find- 
ing no trace of me, he hurried on to 
Camas to give a general alarm. There 
he learned I had taken a different route 
and so found me. 

Now I ask, what is that something— 
psychic, telepathic, or call it what you 
will, that enabled Big- Sugar and me to 
communicate with each other? I con- 
fess I don’t know, but I do know it hap- 
pened. 

I know, too, just what cougar meat 
is like in flavor, and I know I don’t 
want any more of it. 
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A stretch of the Kern River 
where the author took many 
fine trout. Shaded by huge 
pines, the crystal water is 
inclosed in its rocky gorge 
by gigantic mountain walls 


When you take fish like this on 
the year's last trip, you have 
reason to grin. The author does 


By 
CHARLES McDERMAND 
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Y TAPERED leader fluttered 

to the brink of a tiny fall 

above me and swirled from 

sight in the bubble-shot pool 
below. The line eddied across the lee 
of a giant bowlder and swung down- 
stream. I saw my fly hurry into the 
green, agate clearness below the cal- 
dron. A band of vivid crimson lanced 
up from the bottom shadows, turned at 
a sharp angle, and yanked my buck- 
tail Coachman under. The trout surged 
deep until the unrelaxing drag brought 
it flashing to the surface. 

For swift moments it fought, leaping 
along the top, while I hauled in great 
loops of slack. Then my light, seven- 
foot rod bent and shook in quick time 
to the clicking tune of my reel as the 
river’s swift flow sent the trout hur- 










tling along in a mad dash downstream. 

Scrambling ashore, I ran along the 
bowlders in pursuit of my racing line. 
The current was swift and the fish art- 
ful. Suddenly the fish darted upstream 
toward my feet. Against the bright 
pattern of the bottom, every agile, end- 
swapping movement was clear in the 
glassy water. That trout was big! His 
powerful tail sent sand swirling near 
the bank when he turned. Again I 
inched in on the line, only to have him 
go down to the bottom for a last, slow 
struggle. Finally, I drew him into the 
shallows on his side. Broad, thick, mus- 
cular, radiantly beautiful—seventeen 
inches of vivid Gilbert trout, he was my 
first fish from those waters. 

So this was the Kern! Clearer by 
far than the hazy Indian summer air, 
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shaded by giant pines, it was a broad 
and friendly stream where riffles and 
pools and deep stretches formed a crys- 
tal chain. From its sparkling ripples, 
I looked up at gigantic mountain walls, 
bulging against a blue-steel sky. 

Thanks to the grim loneliness and 
high altitude of the surrounding tim- 
ber-line passes, the upper Kern is 
relatively unspoiled by man. Northward, 
its headwaters spring from the formi- 
dable barriers of Kings-Kern divide. 
The 14,000-foot peaks of the main 
Sierra crest guard it from the east. 
Impassable gorges forbid access from 
the south. And the upthrust of the 
great Western divide bars the teeming 
highways coming from the west. Only 
on foot or by pack train may you visit 
the upper Kern, but well-marked trails 
enter the canyon from all directions ex- 
cept the south. 

May 1 is opening day for trout on the 
Kern, but snow on the lowest passes 
rarely melts enough to make the route 
passable before June 15. Fourth of 
July enthusiasts are often the first fish- 
ermen on the stream. The water is 
clear and right for flies during August 
and is superlative in September. After 
the first of October, you may expect a 
snow at any time. 

The Kern is monarch of all Sierra 
streams and is the original habitat of 
the fighting trout, Salmo gilberti. Iso- 
lated because the stream vanishes in 
sand soon after it leaves the range, 
these trout are radically different in 
coloration from any other species ex- 
cept the Salmo shasta, or McCloud 
River rainbow trout. The one glowing 





Signs like this guide you to the lusty trout 


Alone Upon a Snow-Fed Stream 
Close to the Sky, Where Trout 
Fight for the Fly, an Angler 


Can Enjoy the Season’s Close 
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Time out for a few moments’ rest on the trail. There's many a weary step between 
this point and the peaks of the great Western divide which loom in the background 


at my feet, I knew to be a true Gilbert 
by the profuse number of spots cover- 
ing its body and by the broad band of 
rich rose which swept from its gills to 
the anal fin. When the fish was alive 
and in the water, this band stood out 
as a startling, crimson ribbon. 

This trout’s back was a deep olive, 
spotted with black, and its belly a dull 
white, tinged with golden shadows. 
Blue, olive, brown, pink, and white ap- 
peared on the fins. As I studied his 
sturdy form and magnificent colora- 
tion, I was glad that the Division of Fish 
and Game is keeping the Gilbert a pure 
strain by not introducing other trouts 
to its waters. 

Now that I had reached the Kern and 
fished it, I began to realize just how 
tired Iwas. When I stood up, my joints 
creaked. Back and legs ached from 
four days of steep climbing and jarring 
descent along fifty miles of the High 
Sierra Trail from Giant Forest over the 
great Western divide. Wearily, I start- 
ed in search of a camp site. 

Busy squirrels roused me next morn- 
ing by cutting a pine cone from a tree 
directly overhead and letting it thump 
on my bed. 

The Kern was a glittering swath of 
dancing, sun-struck water. Blinking, 
I put on smoked glasses, and sought a 
few bits of shadow clinging along one 
shore. With my bucktail, I started 
working downstream, searching pools 
and eddies that were shaded, and neg- 
lecting the bright spots. After the 
first shock of icy water in my shoes, I 
got wet to the waist, and had a pleasant 
bit of casting practice but no strikes. 

Swapping the bucktail for a tried- 
and-true feathered Coachman, I went 
on. In the course of an hour, I worked 
a quarter mile of enticing river, and 
changed flies repeatedly. Gnats, hackles, 
uprights brought no response. Not a 
flash from a crimson side; not even a 
bump from a six-incher. My fly book 
held four beautiful flies I had never 
had the nerve or occasion to try—Cut- 
throats. They possessed _ red-wool 


bodies, white wings, and black hackles, 
were size 14, and tied wet. 

While pawing through my book, I 
had been leaning, hip deep, against a 
bowlder in midstream. Just for a trial, 
I knotted on a vivid Cutthroat, got out 
the line, and let it slip down with the 
current while I reached for my tobacco. 
Wham! There was a splash in a bright 
section of smooth water below me. The 
rod jumped in my hand just once, solid- 
ly, and fell slack. 

Well, there were fish in the Kern, 
after all. I began to wonder a bit. Re- 
placing the departed Cutthroat with 
another, I started working the shaded 
areas thoroughly. No luck. A likely- 
looking swirl lay on the sunny side. I 
tried a tentative cast into the blazing 
brightness, and was astonished by a 
lightning strike. For a fish to rise in 
that dazzling, winking water was rank 
heresy to trout tradition as I knew it. 
This chap came out of the water in a 
flip-flop, descended to make the bubbles 
fly, and surged straight across the 
stream for a submerged deadfall. He 
hated to turn, but the drag of the swift 
current on the line swung him down the 
stream and away from the snags. As 
he came into slack water, I snaked him 
out on the rocks. 

While I was putting my tape line 
against his fifteen inches, a hail came 
from the other shore, and I looked over 
to see two horsemen. “Damn!” I 
thought, “The Kern isn’t my exclusive 
property, after all.”” But I waded over 
and found them to be friendly deer 
hunters who had ridden up from their 
camp just for a look around. 

We gabbed for a bit, and, as they 
turned to ride away, one of them said, 
“That trout looks like mighty good 
eating tome. If you get more than you 
can use, drop down to camp and have 
some venison steaks with us.” 

As I started downstream, I realized 
I was already hungry for venison. A 
back packer can’t carry fresh meat, and 
venison grilled over an open fire would 
be tasty, hardy (Continued on page 87) 
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"We could see one man stand- 
ing on what seemed to be the 
sea itself. Another clung to a 
tank that was about to sink" 





By 
HARLAN MAJOR 


E CALLED for more coffee 

as Richardson continued. 

We had finished our dinner 

in the Young Hotel, Honolu- 
lu, a meeting place where complex- 
ions and tongues vary at every table. 
Just returned from Guam, Richardson 
had been able to give me much-needed 
information regarding living conditions 
on that little island of the Pacific where 
I was going to do some big game fish- 
ing. In my anxiety to choose the best 
fishing tackle, I had overlooked my per- 
sonal equipment when I left New York. 
Now, since I was making the journey 
on the China Clipper, I had turned to 
Col. Bicknell, Section Superintendent 
for the airline, who arranged my din- 
ner with Richardson. 

It was natural that our conversa- 
tion should turn to fishing. “Your 
sport,” said Richardson, “is one I have 
never been able to follow. I am, how- 
ever, indebted to a group of fishermen 
for the greatest thrill of the years I 
spent in the Navy.” I asked to hear 
about it. 
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"The man who had been clinging to the tank got into the boat as we untied the three limp forms" 


“Some years ago,” said Richardson, 
“I was on the Navy auxiliary ship 
Procyon off the coast of southern Cal- 
ifornia. This ship has since been lent 
to the State of New York. It has been 
re-christened Empire State and is used 
as a training ship for Merchant Marine 
cadets. We had headed out to sea be- 
yond San Clemente Island preparatory 
to some target practice the next morn- 
ing. That evening it began to blow 
from the east and by 9 o’clock we were 
in a full-fledged storm. As an East- 
erner, you have probably never heard 
of a ‘Santa Ana,’ but that is the name 
Southern Californians have given their 
worst storm of the winter. Had we been 
in any other type of vessel, we would 
have run for cover, but that old battle- 
wagon could ride it, and ride it we did! 
After all, there was some chance that 
the storm would blow itself out by 
morning. Daylight, however, showed 
no abatement, and, by that time, we 
were being thrown around too much 
for comfort, so we made for our an- 
chorage in San Pedro Harbor. 

“Suddenly there was a cry from the 
lookout, who pointed off our starboard 
bow. At first, we could see nothing, 
even with the help of our binoculars, 
but, as we kept looking, we could make 
out vaguely what looked like a man 
standing on the surface of the water. 


Had he not been waving, we would 
have mistaken him for a spar, drift- 
ing upright. 

“Orders rang out, bells clanged, as 
we turned full speed in the direction of 
the mysterious floatage. As we short- 
ened our distance, we could see that it 
was a man, but whatever he was stand- 
ing on seldom showed above the break- 
ing whitecaps. Later, we could make 
out the platformlike surface on which 
he was standing. He was not alone. On 
the far side of the platform was another 
figure holding to a steel tank that was 
already broken loose and about to sink. 
What seemed to be a bundle of human 
forms was kept from being washed into 
the sea by a rope in the hands of the 
only erect figure. Each wave, as it 
broke over the platform, nearly swept 
it clean of its human burden. 

“Excitement on the Procyon ran high 
at the thought of taking part in a real 
rescue at sea. The call for volunteers 
to go over the side was answered by 
every one, but only one boat was to be 
used. One of the accepted volunteers 
was the ship’s photographer who al- 
ready had his camera in his hand. 

“Swinging to windward of the wreck- 
age, thus putting it in our lee, we 
managed to lower our boat safely into 
the water. The photographer steered 
with his knees (Continued on page 73) 
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After the hunt, a retrieving otter enjoys a snack of frog 


OME men have a string of polo 
ponies and some have itch. Emil 
Liers has otters. What I mean is, 
if Emil had the polo ponies and 

the itch together, he couldn’t be any 
more taken up with his activities than 
he is with his otters. 

He is—or was—an enthusiastic mink 
farmer, this man Liers. The last two 
or three years, he hasn’t paid much at- 
tention to his mink. The farm is almost 
running itself these days. Emil has the 
otters on his hands. 

Liers’s farm is located on the Missis- 
sippi River bottoms a few miles south 
of Winona, Minn. Behind Emil’s house, 
the timbered river bluffs lift their 
steep shoulders, ending in bare lime- 
stone ledges along the rim. In front, 
Ole Man River rolls his way across the 
broad bottoms. It’s picturesque coun- 
try, and Emil Liers fits into it nicely 
with his pack of tame otters. 

Emil was born on the Mississippi, 
forty-seven years ago, and he has lived 
on the river ever since. He has fished, 
trapped, and hunted, raised fur and 
lived in a houseboat most of those forty- 
seven years. He knows Old Man River, 
in the reaches below Lake Pepin, as you 
know the highroad in front of your 
house. 

Into his matter-of-fact mink-raising 
layout, back in the spring of 1928, fate 
dropped a disturbing factor. In one of 
his traps on a small river, deep in the 
bluff country, he caught an otter. It 
was a female and it was dead in the 
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trap when he found it. 
Curled beside it was a 
small, live otter cub. 

Emil took the cub home 
and his daughter, Patricia, 
named her Marinuka and 
proceeded to raise her on 
a bottle, rocking her while 
she fed, in place of a doll. 

Two years later Emil 
Liers succeeded in getting 
two male otters, both wild- 
trapped, and the business 
was under way. It wasn’t 
till 1932 that Marinuka’s 
first cub was born, but by 
that time, Emil was grow- 
ing attached to his otters. 
Small wonder he named 
the first cub Eureka. 

In the six years since 
Eureka arrived, the otter 
pack has totaled about 
sixty. When I visited the 
Liers’ farm a few weeks 
ago, the pens held thirteen. 
Old Marinuka is still there, 
looking a bit grizzled and 
decidedly short of temper toward stran- 
gers, but still hale and hearty. 

Emil has sold some of the otters, 
some he has lost through sickness or 
accident. One was run over and killed 
on the highway near his home. Another 
drownea in a net in the Mississippi. A 
few have suddenly reverted to the wild, 
and gone their own way. Last spring 
a major epidemic swept the otter pens, 
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Emil takes a plump pheasant from 
one of his famous trained otters 


Cripples No Dog Can Get 
Are Easy for the Strange 


Pets This Farmer Trains 


By BEN EAST 
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killing several of the best animals, in- 
cluding Emil’s prize retriever. And 
don’t laugh at the idea of an otter’s 
being a retriever. 

The retrieving business started with 
Marinuka. Emil had her out one day 
with the family Airedale. He shot a 
blackbird for the otter and waited for 
the Airedale to go after it and bring 
it back. He’d done the same thing be- 
fore, and it always worked out that way. 

But the dog was slow that morning, 
and a long, black streak went loping 
out in front. Then Marinuka had the 
blackbird and was on her way back to 
Emil. He let her eat the bird at his feet, 
and, while she ate, he began speculat- 
ing on just how far he could go toward 
training an otter to retrieve. 

He had long contended his otters 
were as smart as any dog. It isn’t hard 
to force-break a dog to retrieve. And 
it is natural for an otter to pick up food 
in the water and come back to shore 
with it. Why not? 

There came a cold, gray, autumn 
morning on the Mississippi bottoms, 
when Emil knocked down a mallard in 
a growth of rushes thick enough to 
make pretty tough going for a dog. The 
water was cold and the rushes were 
high, and his young retriever stood in 
the prow of the skiff and whined—and, 
while he hesitated, Marinuka slid over 
the side of the Soat, as smoothly as 
black oil poured down a chute. She had 
heard the duck fall out there in the 
rushes. It was just a big blackbird to 
her. She found it without difficulty in 
the thick reeds and brought it back to 
the boat. 

In the beginning, Liers had some 
trouble with her tearing at the bird, and 
refusing to give it up. But it wasn’t 
too hard to break her of that, or the 
other retrievers who have come after 
her. 

They’re not all retrievers. There are 
otters you could never teach to bring 
game. For that matter, there are ot- 
ters, born in Emil’s pens, that never 
become really tame. They follow him 
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without leash, they join the pack on 
walks afield, they swim in the wake of 
his boat, clambering aboard and slid- 
ing into the water with the others, but 
they refuse to be handled, snarling and 
biting at close quarters like any wild 
otter. 

But they are the exceptions. The bulk 
of the pack is tame enough, and the 
retrievers among them have not been 
rare. Today Tara is the star retriever. 
Carmencita is showing fair aptitude 
along the same line. Before them were 
Marinuka and Scooter, Olaita and 
Jo-Jo, Jimbo and Neptune and Pal. 

Once well-broken, the retrieving ot- 
ters work as well on upland game as on 
wildfowl. They fetch a pheasant as 
readily as a teal. But their best work 
is done on crippled ducks. Where the 
cover is too heavy and the water too 
deep for a dog to find cripples readily, 
the otters are at their best. They go 
over the side of the boat when the bird 
falls, and the duck doesn’t swim that’s 
tricky enough to evade a pursuing otter 
once it’s down to stay. 

3ut retrieving isn’t the only thing 
the tame otter pack does. Emil loads 
them, ten or a dozen, into a low, wire 
cage in the back of his car. He doesn’t 
take Marinuka along when there is 
company. At some time in the past, a 
visiting photographer, startled because 
Marinuka was clambering around his 
legs, kicked her away. The old otter 
hasn't forgot. Once out of her pen, she 
sizes up a strange visitor and makes a 
snap decision as to whether she likes 
him. If the visitor happens to meet the 
test she lopes up to him, sniffs at his 
feet and legs—he'd better stand still 

and goes on about her affairs. If she 
decides the other way, she also lopes up 
to him, and goes into action. And a full- 
grown otter in action is about as fast 
as forked lightning, as elusive as a wisp 
of smoke, and as businesslike as a 
wildcat. 

A motion-picture outfit made a short 
of Liers and his otters awhile back. 
Right in the middle of the job, Mari- 
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nuka decided she’d been all wrong about 
tolerating the director, and started to 
correct her mistake. Before anybody 
but the director knew what was hap- 
pening, he was up a tree and Marinuka 
was left in full possession of the field. 

When Emil loads the otters into the 
big cage he often adds a pet albino 
‘coon to the assembly. The ‘coon and 
otters share the cage without serious 
disagreement. 

Along a creek or branch in open 
country, where there is a chance to 
work the otters, Emil parks, opens the 
car and the cage. 

Seeing a dozen otters come tumbling 
out of a car is something to remember. 
They slither down, under Emil’s arms 
and around and between his legs, like 
sleek black eels. Once they hit the 
ground, they roll and romp and tussle, 
puppylike, for three or four minutes. 
Emil starts off cross-country and in a 
flash the otters are at heel. They fol- 
low him like a pack of dachshunds, lop- 
ing along, barely clearing the ground in 
the middle, but they hump their backs 
and go at a gallop, their heavy, tapered 
tails flapping up and down behind. 

All at once (Continued on paye 55) 






















When Emil calls, the otters leave the river 
and swarm over him like playful dachshunds, 
while he holds a tempting frog just out of 
reach. At left, Tara, his crack retriever, 
brings in a bird from a Mississippi marsh 
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By Capt. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 








The Trick Called Bore-Sighting 


HIS tale will be a pain in the neck 
iE the old shooter who knows all 
the facts of life. That’s one trouble 

you run into when you write about guns 
trying to suit everybody. But, in this 
case, I am not trying to suit everybody; 
I am trying to save good scouts some of 
the ammunition I see them wasting in 
this process of sighting-in a rifle, and, 
if the old-timer knows all the answers, 
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With bore aligned on Figure | above target, bullet from a 
.22 Long Rifle low speed strikes on a level with bullseye 
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he can just moisten an impatient thumb 
and turn the page over. He can turn a 
dozen pages over if he wants; I'll 
never know. 

This flock of low-priced ‘scopes that 
swooped over the horizon of the aston- 
ished rifle shooter a few years ago, and 
the fact that bolt-action rifles are 
largely being worn by stylish shooters, 
add up to the fact that the modern rifle 
owner ought to know 
how to sight-in his 
rifle without doing so 
much shooting. 

Where the rifle can 
be opened up at the 
rear end by removal 
of the bolt or dropping 
the breech block, as 
in single-shot Win- 
chester, Stevens, and 
similar rifles, the rifle 
can be sighted-in so 
close to the bullseye 
that it would be al- 
most safe to take the 
thing hunting without 
any check firing. I 
said ‘almost,’ but 
not quite, and, even if 
it were, the rifle would 
be as nearly sighted- 
in as 50 percent of the 
rifles taken into the 
hunting field. 

The processis 
known as bore-sight- 
ing. The modus 
operandi is merely re- 
moving the bolt, see- 
ing that the bore is 
clean and bright, and 
laying the rifleonsome 
support that will per- 
mit of sight changing 
without moving it. 
Notches cut in the 
opposite sides of a 
light box, suchas shot- 
shell case, make an 
ideal set-up, but you 
can turn the trick with 
nothing more compli- 
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cated than laying the rifle on a rolled- 
up blanket, old pillow, sack of excelsior, 
or the like. Of course, every time you 
move the sight, you'll put the bore off 
the paper and the job takes a little 
more time. 

The plot is to get your ’scope or what- 
not lined up on the bull at the range at 
which you want to sight-in, when the 
bore is laid on a spot far enough above 
the bull to compensate for the bullet- 
fall in passing over the distance. 

An alternate method, where you have 
an accurate sight adjustment, such as 
a click target ’scope, a Weaver with its 
internal clicks, a Lyman 48, or some 
similar sight, is to line up the bull care- 
fully in the middle of the bore, line up 
the cross hair or front sight also on the 
bull, then raise the rear sight the 
requisite number of minutes to point the 
bore where it should point above the 
mark. This means, incidentally, to 
keep you from being fooled as most 
beginners are, that the ’scope needle 
moves down the target while the bore 
remains lined on the bull. The festive 
beginner is likely to raise the needle 
on the target. 

The joker is, of course, that, when 
the needle is adjusted the right dis- 
tance below the bull, and you aim the 
rifle, you have to raise it to get the 
pointer on the bull, and so you raise the 
line of bore enough to hit the bullseye. 

Of course, the chap without the most 
elementary knowledge of ballistics is 
going to have a hell of a time bore-sight- 
ing a rifle. The lug who believes a rifle 
shoots flat for a certain distance be- 
cause his observation fails to show him 
that the bore is actually pointed above 
the mark at any range to hit that mark, 
won’t get much out of this opus. 

Neither will the owner of the lever 
type of rifle, which cannot be opened 
to permit looking through the bore, or 
any of the other types which prevent 
this, such as the automatics and that 
trombone gun. Which is one reason 
why that class of rifle is not looked on 
very kindly by me, however much I 
appreciate their virtue for certain sorts 
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of shooting and under certain conditions. 

The elementary ballistics of bore- 
sighting are merely these: 

Any bullet takes a little time to 
traverse a given distance, short as it 
may seem to the crude human judgment 
of the shooter. The fastest of ordinary 
military bullets takes from one fifth to 
one quarter second to traverse 200 
yards. The .30/30 class, with its badly 
shaped point, takes still longer, around 
one third second. 

A bullet, flying through the air, or 
one dropped from your hand, falls at 
exactly the same rate. The one flying 
through the air falls from its original 
line of flight just as fast as the bullet 
dropped from the hand. Therefore, in 
spite of thick-headed lunks who won't 
take the trouble to think and substitute 
blaw-blaw for thoughts, or those more 
intelligent chaps who are misled by 
crude sights on their rifles and a very 
low front sight as often happens, no 
rifle ‘‘shoots flat.” No rifle can possibly 
hit the spot carefully aligned in the 
center of its bore if that spot is far 
enough away for time and gravity to 
let the bullet drop enough to permit us 
to observe this drop. At very short 
range—a few yards—this drop is so 
small that we cannot measure it. 

Now and then light barrels with 
heavy loads are set into a state of high 
vibration by the discharge of the car- 
tridge. This vibration is true of all 
rifles, big or little, high or low power, 
thick or thin barrels, but the effect, for 
instance, in a heavy barrel of a .22 Long 
Rifle is so slight as not to affect the 
angle of departure or that angle the 
bullet takes as it leaves the bore, as 
compared with the straight line to the 
target. Sometimes this vibration may 
start the bullet out at a higher line than 
the original line of the bore, sometimes 
at a lower line, as is the case with the 
British Short Lee service rifle, which 
shoots lower with high-velocity, spitzer, 
Mark VII ammunition than it does with 
the old low-velocity, round-point Mark 
VI bullet. This last effect is known as 
negative whip. 

The rifle with a marked positive whip 
might easily hit the mark with the 
bull aligned accurately in the line of 
the bore, but it does this because of a 
mechanical reason that raises the muz- 
zle at the instant of firing. This has 
nothing to do with exterior ballistics, 
and the shape of the trajectory or flight 
is exactly the same as if no whip ex- 
isted. The rifle is no more flat-shooting 
because of this whip than if you merely 
raised the rear sight or the ‘’scope 
pointer to give it this new line of flight. 
The curve is still there; it just starts at 
a higher line. 

This whipping tendency of light, high- 
power barrels must be kept in mind in 
bore-sighting. It is usually positive, 
and often results in a much lower sight 
adjustment than the external ballistics 
would call for. Such rifles are laws unto 
themselves, but their whip does not 
alter in the least the value of the bore- 
Sighting process as a means of am- 
munition saving. 

The longer the range, or the lower 
the bullet velocity or the poorer its 
shape, the more time it takes to get 
there. And the more time it takes, the 
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farther it falls from its original line 
of flight, in accordance with the law of 
physics that an object falling to the 
earth picks up speed at the rate of 32 
feet a second acceleration. 

Why it is so would take too long to 
tell you, but you can find how far it 
falls by the simple formula stated in 
words—multiply the time of flight by 
itself or square the figure, and multiply 
the result by half the acceleration, or 
16. 

So the bullet taking one quarter sec- 
ond to cross 200 yards would fall .25 
times .25 times 16, the answer always 
being in feet and fractions of a foot. 
In this case, the answer is 1 foot, and 
this is the fall of the average Spring- 
field, .250, .257 117-grain and that class 
of rifle. If the bullet is going to hit a 
foot below the spot the bore is lined up 
on, then it is quite obvious we have to 
point it a foot above that spot to offset 
this fall. 

We do this by adjusting our ‘scope 
or rear sight accordingly. Such sights, 
if they give minutes of angle, make the 
job easy. A minute of angle takes in 
practically 1 inch each 100 yards—1.047 
to be accurate. We have to compensate 
for a fall of 12 inches, so since the range 
is 200 yards, the answer is 6 minutes of 
angle above our actual zero found by 
short-range firing, or bore-sighting. 

If our light barrel happens to have a 
“4-minute positive whip,” then this 
whip would actually point the line of 
departure at a spot 8 inches higher 
than the mark, and so the sight adjust- 
ment would mean only 2 minutes of 
angle. 

The festive .30/30, with its approxi- 
mate 1/3-second flight time over 200 
yards, would fall according to our 
formula, about 21 inches. Hence, out- 
side of this mechanical-whip trouble, the 
bore would have to be aligned on a 
spot 21 inches higher than the bullseye, 
for the rifle to hit it. And our angle of 
elevation would be 10 to 11 minutes. 

So this ‘‘flat-shooting”’ rifle chap, re- 
gardless of high rear sight, low front 
sight, barrel whip or any other reason 
that confuses him, is still having his 
bullet start out on a line that would hit 
a spot 21 inches higher than the mark, 
if gravity didn’t start it falling—curv- 
ing—down from its original line. 

As a concrete case of bore-sighting, 
then, take our new bolt-action .22, using 
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.22 Long Rifle ordinary speed, and with 
a ’scope sight we want to sight-in. It 


has clicks that equal % minutes or 
about 1 inch at 200 yards. 

Our angle of elevation to hit 200 
yards with this cartridge is 37 minutes. 
The actual fall of the bullet, then, is 37 
times 2, because a minute is about 1 
inch each 100 yards, and the answer is 
74 inches. Accurately it is 74 times 
1.047, which is the actual length of a 
minute of angle at 100 yards, and our 
fall has the grand total of nearly 78 
inches. For rough bore-sighting, call it 
six feet. That is, the bore must be 
pointed at a spot 6 feet higher than our 
bull to hit it. 

You can get at this in two ways. One 
of them, the quicker because you don’t 
have to count clicks, is to line up the 
bore on some object 6 feet higher than 
the bullseye, and adjust the ‘scope 
pointer to line on the bull. Objects 6 
feet higher than the center of the target 
are not always available, although on 
our range we have the lucky combina- 
tion of number boards which are just 
about 6 feet higher than the bull. 

The other method is to line up the 
bull accurately in the center of the bore, 
then adjust the scope pointer also right 
on the bull. When this is done, care- 
fully raise your elevation 37 minutes— 
Which, of course, moves the ‘scope 
pointer downward with reference to the 
bull. 

With very high trajectories, such as 
with this rifle, much care must be 
used to avoid sidewise error. The ’scope 
pointer must be kept plumb or vertical, 
and the horizontal hair, as nearly hori- 
zontal as possible, else you may get a 
miss off to one side through a cant in 
this adjustment. 

Bore-sighting, believe it or not, is 
easily done at even 1,000 yards by men 
who know what it is all about. 

Either method may be used—putting 
pointer on bull and adjusting bore on 
the same spot, then adding the neces- 
sary sight elevation. Or else lining 
up bull in center of bore and setting 
the pointer some 35 feet “downhill” 
from it, or putting pointer on bull and 
aligning the bore on a spot some 35 
feet higher than the bull. The two 
latter processes are practical where 
the target is set on a steep sidehill. Less 
elevation than the table values is al- 
ways called (Continued on page 62) 







Bore-sighting a rifle. The ‘scope sight is lined up on the bull at the range at which you 
want to sight-in, while the bore is laid far enough above bull to compensate for bullet fall 
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Strong shadows in the photo at 
left were caused by holding the 
flash bulb too high. Below, high 
lights on a Krag. These can be 
subdued by breathing onthe metal 
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Guns Make 
Good Photos 


By WALTER E. BURTON 


OST gun fans, these days, are also camera fans. 
You have probably shot as many rolls of film as 
you have bullets or shells the past year or so. But 
have you ever shot your guns with your camera? 

Pictures of particularly well-shot targets, together with 

those of the guns that shot them, make a valuable record. 

Some men like to get detailed photos of every gun they 

see so they can compare them with their own. Shots taken 
on the shooting range may awaken pleasant memories. 
And it’s a good idea to have a good photo of your cherished 
gun, showing its number, in case it should become lost, 
strayed, or stolen. 

But, just as there are tricks in handling firearms, there 
are a few camera tricks that will help you to shoot better 
pictures of these weapons. 

To begin with a simple case: Suppose you have a target 
revolver you want to photograph for the record. Nothing 
fancy, just a clear, plain picture of the gun, with 

plenty of detail and no harsh shadows to make 
the barrel look wider than it really is. 

The overall length of the revolver is not more 
than eleven inches. To obtain an image on the 
negative large enough to show details in a contact 
print or moderate enlargement, you will want to 


get your camera within twenty inches of the gun. Aminiature-camera 


The amount of difficulty you run into depends on 
your camera. 

If you are fortunate enough to have a ground- 
glass camera, with a double or triple-extension 
bellows, your problem is simple. All you have to 
do is put the camera close to the gun, and rack 
the lens out until the image is sharply defined on 
the ground glass. But, if your camera has no 
glass or long bellows, you have to try another line 
of attack. It is just for such jobs that supplemen- 
tary copying or enlarging lenses are made. 





These gadgets, which (Continued on page 51) 
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copying outfit is 
being used here to 
get a pistol photo. 
The glass serves 
to eliminate any 
confusing shadows 


This shadow effect 
was obtained from 
a spotlight behind 
and above the gun 
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Me LAT-SHOOTING SuperX 
PT YOUR RANGE ERRORS 
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AT 65 YARDS 


BY game hunters, who have relied 


upon raising their sights or 





“holding over’ to score hits at long 
range, now can eliminate all guess- 
work in effecting quick, clean kills at 
extreme distances. 

With SUPER-X, the center fire ammu- 
nition loaded to MAXIMUM VELOC- 
ITY, sights are set for the range at 
4 which most shots are taken, but the 


iIMODEL A 
71 many yards farther by the flat trajec- 


zone of quick, clean kills is extended 






tory of Super-X! 
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Perfect mushrooming 
of SUPER-X bullet in 
348 WINCHESTER, 
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WINCHESTER 
on your big-gome hunt this Fall! The Model 70, 
bolt action, and the models 71 and 64, lever ac- Name 
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+; Manufactured |! 
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AT 125 YARDS 


CLEAN-KILLING ZONE OF SUPER-X .348 WINCHESTER 


CARTRIDGE 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. J-19, East Alton, Illinois 


i Send your FREE ammunition handbook with trajectory charts of 
SUPER-X cartridges and instructions for sighting-in hunting rifles to: 
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The diagram above shows the effective 
clean-killing zone of the SUPER-X 
.348 WINCHESTER with 150-grain 
soft-point bullet—an ideal cartridge 
for deer. The sights are set for 125 
yards, but the clean-killing zone ex- 
tends to 185 yards, with no change in 
sight setting or point of aim. 

Don't take a chance on losing a valu- 
able trophy through error in estimat- 
ing the range. Ask your dealer for 
WESTERN SUPER-X! 


COMPANY 


East Alton, Illinois 





















AT 185 YARDS 













Join the ranks of outdoor sportsmen 


who wear PENDLETON shirts 





Sportsmen's taste in equipment varies but in shirts it’s a Pendleton ever 
time. It’s the one ‘‘right’’ shire for all outdoor enjovment. When you s 
a Pendleton vou thmk of the outdoors— you want to get out and have ¢/ 
shirt on your back. It /ooks like an outdoor man’s shirt—and it IS! 


Lhree Vedsons u hy Sportsmen pre fer Pe ndle fons 


lL COMEOR] Soft. mut irvt ce tabri ’ to vo ky 
ival t ita ) Wesigz 1 for acto ! 
APPEARANCE. I ’ patterns, dist t ; l 
a 3. LONG WEAR. Expertenced ctron of aterials back ) 
i ft i fa rit 
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= ) PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
ENDLETON 22°" 
qc , +14 | Please send tree illustrated shirt cataloz— 
5 , ° sample tabrics—name ot nearest dealer 
at the better stores VIRGIN woo. ala ee 


| 
THERE'S A PENDLETON FOR EVERY OUTDOOR SPORT | |, 





No. 569—Scou Hunting Tartan—one of eleven No. 654—Western fancy shadow plaid. 10-07. No. $35R—10-o07. flannel—broken t-inch plaid. 
authentic Scotch Vartan designs expressed in virgin fleece wool flannel. Select trom the Royal Your choice ot red and black, blue and black, green 
Pendleton pure virgin fleece wool 1 l-oz. tabrics Blue (illustrated), or tan, grey, brown and maroon. and black, brown and black, black and white. 





No. 1290—Western Gambler, 9-oz. gabardine No. 674—Grey Umatilla, 9-oz. virgin fleece wool No. 1285—The Sportsman gabardine Inverted 
Pleated back, 3-button§ cuff lurt tan, seagull flannel. Dress pockets, barrel cuff, French pleat pleat back for action-freedom. Same color selection 
greys, Malibu brown, navy blue, maroor awe green front. Choose trom checks, stripes and solid colors as No. 1290 Western Gambler. 9-0 
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Guns Make Good Photos 


over the regular camera lens, are 
:pensive. They alter the focus of the 
ilar short-focus lens, which has the 
effect as increasing the distance 
veen lens and film. Directions fur- 
ed with the attachments will tell you 
distance at which to place the 
era for sharpest focus. 
you own one of the miniature 
ras so popular today, you can ob- 
all kinds of close-working attach- 
ts and copying lenses that will en- 
you to make big pictures of small 


any case, when photographing ob- 
at close range, stop your lens down 
btain maximum detail. A _ small 
ing, such as F/22, increases the 
th of focus, and parts of the gun 
the camera, as well as those far- 

est away, are sharply defined. 
Lighting will probably be your tough- 
problem. If you do your picture 
ng outdoors, you will be wise to 
id direct sunlight. In such light, 
lows are dense and high lights ex- 
mely bright, making a sharp con- 
t in which some details are washed 
it and others blackened. On bright 
iys, it is better to work on the shady 
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(Continued from page 48) 


side of a building, or some other place 
where you obtain plenty of indirect 
light from the sky. 

If you are serious about gun photog- 
raphy, it will pay you to make or obtain 
lighting equipment that will enable you 
to work indoors. Having your lighting 
under full control, you can arrange it to 
suit requirements. Two or three photo- 
flood lamps, with inexpensive reflectors, 
are all you need. Some photographers 
prefer to work with spotlights. 

The problem of photographic lighting, 
whatever the subject, can be solved in 
any of several ways, and no two photog- 
raphers work exactly alike, probably be- 
cause no two aim for the same effect. 
Some, for instance, go in for luminous 
shadows. Light-filled shadows are real- 
ly not hard to achieve. Place the gun on 
the top of a table or other uniform sur- 
face and arrange a spot or flood light so 
it faces the camera, with the light rays 
striking the gun at a sharp angle, and 
throwing a distinct shadow. Now, place 
a second lighting unit close to the 
camera on the opposite side of the gun, 
and move it back or forth until a posi- 
tion is found where the shadow, though 
still distinet, is sufficiently neutralized to 


Rubbing putty on shiny 
metal surface of a gun 
to prevent high lights 
from spoiling picture 


Back lighting lends added 
interest to this scene as 
the sun, behind and above, 
throws shadows forward 


clarify the details you want in the photo. 

Perhaps you will want to photograph 
a rifle or handgun to show the serial 
number. A spotlight or flood unit placed 
at one side, and almost on the same 
level, as the surface being  photo- 
graphed, will pick up engraved nu- 
merals. Sometimes two light sources, 
one on either side of the gun, will pro- 
duce a better result. particularly if the 
surface bearing the numerals is curved. 
White lead or talcum powder, rubbed 
into the figures, will make them more 
prominent. 

Often, objectionable shadows appear 
on the background or surface on which 
your pistol is resting. These can be 
eliminated without much trouble. Ob- 
tain a sheet of glass, such as a double- 
strength window pane, and lay it upon 
four uprights, about six inches high, 
mounted on a plywood base, the same 
size as the glass. Empty tin cans will 
do for the uprights, one of which is 
placed at each corner. Paint the upper 
surface of the plywood base white or 
gray. Now, when the gun is resting on 
the glass, no shadows are formed by the 
lights in a normal position, and the 
white or gray plywood base produces 
a uniform background of light or me- 
dium tone. Care must be taken, of 
course, to avoid reflections from the 
glass. 

Gun barrels, and other metallic ob- 
jects having curved surfaces, often re- 
flect bright streaks or spots of light. 
Various tricks are employed to subdue 
such high lights. If the gun is cold 
enough, you can soften bright areas by 
breathing on the metal, and then snap- 
ping the shutter before the film of mois- 
ture evaporates. An old-time trick is to 
rub putty on the metal where light re- 
flections are excessive. 

This glare is least troublesome when 
you work in reflected daylight, or light 
coming through cheesecloth screens. 
When the angles between camera and 
object, and object and light, are proper, 
a polarizing filter, or screen, can be 
placed over the camera lens to eliminate 
reflections. However, in the case of a 
pistol or rifle, there are usually so 
many high lights, reflecting rays at dif- 
ferent angles, that polarizing screens 
are of limited help. 

Flash bulbs are useful if you are 
photographing guns in cabinets, or on 
walls, or taking indoor pictures of gun 
owners and their weapons. 

A satisfactory picture usually results 
from the use of a single flash bulb in a 
reflector, held close to the camera. This 
produces flat lighting, in which major 
shadows are directly behind the subject 
and therefore invisible to the camera. 
However, it is possible to vary the 
lighting by firing the bulb from a dif- 
ferent angle. Thus, by raising the flash 
gun some distance above the camera, 
shadows are thrown downward. Shad- 
ows on the background sometimes can 
be used to emphasize the profile of a 
rifle or other firearm. 

Generally, however, shadows pro- 
duced by single flash bulbs are not par- 
ticularly desirable. When you photo- 
graph a man holding a gun indoors, 
keep him six to ten feet from the back- 
ground, and hold the flash bulb so that 
the shadows of your subject fall toward 
the floor. For more pleasing indoor 
flash shots, use two lamps, placing one 
in’ front for general illumination, and 
the second one to one side to bring out 
the three- (Continued on page 69) 
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Schoolma‘am on a Walrus Hunt 


to the waist and we all shoved and 
heaved at the slippery bulk until it had 
been flopped over on its back, belly up. 
Long skinning knives, blades flashing 
wickedly in the sunshine, attacked the 
carcass. A long slit was made from head 
to tail flipper. As the knives creased 
through the tough hide, blood spurted 
into the men’s faces, and, when one hit 
a mammary gland, milk squirted high 
in the air. 

Short side slits were cut along the 
big opening, and the Eskimos leaned and 
climbed over the animal, working their 
knives and their arms up to the shoul- 
der under the hide to loosen it from the 
fat. 


HE black skin fell away, and the car- 

cass lay naked, quivering, almost life- 
like, with milk shooting out in columns. 
Every shred of skin had been neatly 
stripped off. 

The meat was cut from the bones, and 
quickly reduced to chunks. Dwight and 
I were kept busy running with loads of 
it to stow in the boat. There was blood 
everywhere. Our furs were streaked 
with it, our faces splashed, and the 
knives dripped continual streams of 
crimson. No battlefield could possibly 
look more gory. There was the primi- 
tive gleam of a successful kill in the 
men’s eyes. 

Within twenty minutes, the walrus 
had been skinned, cut up, the entrails 
cleaned, the meat cut clear from bones, 
and everything packed shipshape in the 
boat. A few careless kicks of snow cov- 
ered the bloody splotches, and each man 
had scrubbed himself off with snow, 
emerging smooth and oily as ever. 

Dwight and I got out a pressure-type 
gasoline stove, and put on a kettle of sea 
water to boil. Arthur hunked off some 
of the walrus, tossed it in the pot, and 
the men threw themselves down on the 
snowy ice to smoke while the meat 
cooked. 

Dwight put out a wooden bowl of seal 
oil. The men tamped out their pipes 
and gathered around the meat pot. I 
watched Mazonah in fascination as he 
speared a piece of meat with his knife, 
put the big gob in his teeth, and dex- 
trously sliced off the surplus, barely 
missing his nose as he slashed across. 
He dipped two fingers in the seal oil and 
scooped it into his mouth, not spilling a 
drop. The seal oil was for flavor and 
lubrication. 

I got out some hard-tack and put a 
can of beans on the stove to heat. Ma- 
zonah helped me open the hot can with 
his knife and I shared my lunch with 
him. He offered me some walrus meat 
which I hesitantly tried. It had the 
delicate flavor of crab, but, being un- 
dercooked, was tough and hard to chew. 

Every spring since that hunt, my 
mouth waters for the taste of walrus 
meat, preferably the tough, uncooked 
sinews. They are a delicacy to chew on. 

The men lay down to talk and doze 
efter the meal. Dwight and I took a 
walk around the iceberg. It was hum- 
mocky, and there were drifts of smooth, 
clean snow. 

I asked many questions and learned 
that the leader in the bow of the boat 
has to hit the walrus in the neck with 
his .30/30 rifle to make sure of a clean 
kill. Sometimes, if walruses are scarce, 
all the men fire their rifles at once. The 
harpoon thrower follows the leader's 
shot with a quick, expert cast of the 
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spear. Once harpooned, those near-by 
grab the rope in case there should be a 
struggle with a wounded mammal. 

When we returned to camp, Amos was 
inflating two sealskins to make balloon- 
like pokes. He lashed two sticks across 
them, got his shotgun and paddle, and 
put the pokes into the water. They 
floated and bobbed until he got seated 
on the crossbars. When he returned, he 
had three fat, fishy ducks to stow in the 
bottom of the skin boat. 

The old men were awakening, so we 
made tea, then set out on the hunt again. 
We had been on the ice five hours by my 
watch, though the work of hauling up 
the walrus, skinning it, and packing it 
had taken a scant half hour. 

We were not so comfortable in the 
boat now—seated on the wobbly, fat 
flesh of the walrus, sliding and slipping 
about. Another meal was cooked in the 
boat on the stove before we sighted 
more walruses. We ran into a herd of 
them and were successful in getting two. 
I knew now when the moment of dan- 
gerous excitement would come and was 
better prepared to defend myself. 

We got eleven walruses in all, besides 
one sea lion, and two seals. The boat 
was piled higher and higher with meat 
until we were perched three feet above 
the rail. Bones, saved carefully at first, 
were thrown overboard to make room 
for more meat. There was no room to 
cook as the stove would not stay steady 
on the slippery meat. I passed out my 
hard-tack and the men chewed it with 
raw walrus sinews. 

I thought that, when we had our load, 
we would head for home, so I divided 
up all my food. We had been out twenty- 
four hours. How mistaken I was! A 
sail was set, watches ordered, and every- 
one huddled down on the masses of flesh 
to sleep. We drifted north with the cur- 
rent until we were in the open water of 
the Arctic Ocean. 
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I got hungrier and hungrier. I 
still excited and could not sleep. 
hours later Arthur wakened, turned 
boat southward, set two men to 
dling, and we were headed for hon 


NOTHER six hours dragged by be 

we saw the familiar mountain | 
of Wales. 

The men woke up, grabbed their 
dles, and made for the shore ice. 
could hear the dogs howling in the 
tance, and the women and chil 
hurried out to meet us. 

The other boats came in shortly 
us. We had the record kill. 

Fires were built on the ice and ket 
of meat put on to cook. It turned in 
barbarous picnic, with everyone s} . 
ing the meat with knives, and tossing 
the scraps to snarling dogs, and é 
children fighting over choice bits of raw 
gristle. I ate as greedily as though I 
was famished. 

After the feast, the meat and iv 
tusks were divided up and hauled in- 
land to be buried in deep pits of froze: 
earth for next winter’s use. The ivory 
was used to carve buttons, cribbage 
boards, miniature polar bears, and 
able objects for the white men. 

I was given the two largest tusks and 
a small hunk of meat for my share. 
apprentice, Dwight, got four little tusks 
and a larger piece of meat. 

Sunburned, caked with dried blood, 
smelling of fishy grease, I hurried back 
to the schoolhouse and rejoiced in 
bath, clean clothes, and plenty of good 
food. 

Walrus hunting is the most exciting 
sport I know. It has dangers that are 
disregarded, hardships and inconven- 
iences that are unnoticed in the thrill 
of seeing the huge beasts, and getting in 
on the kill. It is a return to the stone 
age of primitive hunting with only the 
rifle to make the sport modern. 





: “S.SF TERS ON —m 
our Hobby Is, Col. Snodgrass” 
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--- A movie shot costs 


ND the movie maker, too, has had 

a grand day’s shooting . . . he has 

“bagged” birds—and dogs and men, as 

well—in exciting, true-to-life movies 

that will give him the best of this day 

back again, any time he wants it, on 
his home movie screen. 

And most remarkable of all, perhaps, 
his movies cost less than a dime a shot. 
He uses Ciné-Kodak Eight, specially 
designed “economy movie maker.” 

A “shot” runs as long on your screen 
as the average scene in the newsreels, 
and the Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
shots on a roll of film costing only $2.25, 
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less than a dime — with Cine-Kodak Eight 


black-and-white, finished, ready to show. 


FULL-COLOR MOVIES are simple to 
make as black-and-white, and cost just 
a few cents more a scene — simply load 
the Eight with Kodachrome Film. 
oe . e 

..- AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, more 
brilliant projection, use Kodascope, the 
Eastman-made projector which teams up 
beautifully with Ciné-Kodak and shows your 
pictures at their best. Ciné-Kodaks, Koda- 
scopes, and Ciné-Kodak Film are all East- 
man-made, designed to work together, and 
backed by world-wide Eastman service. 

See the Eight, and the movies it makes, at 
your dealer’s... Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Cine- 
Kodak 
Eight 


Only $32.50—makes 
marvelous movies at 


everybody's price 
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POWER TEST OF THE “BIG GAME SMASHER™ 


4 





FLASH goes the Speedlight. And there’s our bullet... just 

about to hit the beef. Due to the belt behind the bullet’s nose, 
expansion of the bullet is momentarily delayed, permitting deep 
penetration before expansion takes place. Four ten-thousandths 
of a second later when... 


THE BULLET EMERGES on the other side. Controlled expansion 
has knocked our artificial bear down for keeps. Yet there’s so 
much power left, that the expanded bullet buries itself deep into 
a wall of tough pine timbers at the far end of the range! “‘Belted” 
Bullets are available in the sizes listed below. 


.30/30 W. C. F., 180 Grain; .30 Rem., 180 Grain; .30/40 Krag, 180 and 225 

Grain; .30°'06 Springfield, 180 and 225 Grain; .300 Magnum, 225 Grain; .300 

Savage, 200 Grain; .303 Savage, 180 Grain; .32 Win. Special, 180 Grain; 
.32 Rem., 180 Grain; .348 Win., 210 Grain; .35 Rem., 210 Grain. 








DOWN THE RANGE is our artificial “bear” (in reality a 

genuine “‘side of beef’’). Into it we are about to fire a few 
test rounds of Peters .30’06 “‘Belted” Bullets. By means of 
Speedlight photography we’ll watch the action of controlled 
expansion of the “‘Belted” Bullet...and at the same time 
note by means of the oscillograph that barrel pressures at 
the breech end of the gun are safe. All ready? Let ’er go! 





HERE’S THE SECRET — The belt 


behind the bullet’s nose controls 
expansion to about .45 calibre. 
There’s no disintegration. No lost 


weight. You get the smash of a .45, 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. with the speed and accuracy of a 


MEMBER AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE, “FOR A MORE ABUNDANT GAME SUPPLY” 
Belted’ Bullet ts a trade-mark of Peters Cartridge Division, 


.30! That’s why Peters “ Belted”’ 
Bullet ...the ““Big Game Smasher” 
-.- packs the power! 
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He Raises Retrieving Otters 


(Continued from 


the pack seems to scent water. It 
wheels and bolts for the creek. You'd 
think that would worry Emil. You'd 
suppose, offhand, that once a dozen ot- 
ters got into a stream, rounding them up 
again would be a man-sized job. 

But Emil walks over to the creek bank 
ind works along, and the otters have the 
ime of their lives. They don’t swim. 
They flow through the water, under it, 
nd over it, and with it! They’re like 
ribbons of black silk, waving in the cur- 
rent. They’re faster than the fastest 
rock-broken ripple. They turn and roll 
ind twist, with the stream or against it. 
They go deep, and a chain of silver bub- 
bles marks their underwater course. 
They slide lazily along the top or shoot 
across a pool. 


OMETIMES they clamber out onto 

a dry bar to roll and frolic in the 
sand, or pause briefly atop a big rock in 
midstream, or scramble up the bank to 
look around for Liers. But never for 
more than a split second are any otter’s 
restless muscles actually still. 

While the pack goes loafing along 
down the creek it hunts and feeds. 

Liers has trapped and hunted otters 
most of his life. He knows their dens, 
their signs, their ways in the wilder- 
ness, and he says they are far less guilty 
of trout eating than the average fisher- 
man believes them to be. In the wild, 
their summer food is ninety-five percent 
crawfish, he maintains. 

Of course they take some fish. In 
waters where other food is lacking, or 
at seasons when it is hard to get, they 
fall back more heavily on a fish diet. 
3ut their preference is for crawfish, and 
tadpoles, and frogs, and similar humble 
fare, which are easier to catch than fish 
and more readily available. 

The otters hunt diligently from the 
time they reach water till they are full. 
Time and again one comes to the top 
carrying a big frog by a hind leg, loafs 
up onto a bar to eat it slowly, and with 
apparent relish. And, fully as often, an 
otter rolls up with a crawfish, playing 
with it, tantalizing the rest of the pack. 

The tame otters give only casual heed 
to the fish in the stream. Time after 
time, I watched them start suckers out 
of the depths of a pool, or nose trout 
out of their hiding place under over- 
hanging banks or logs. Invariably they 
gave chase to the fleeing fish, but only in 
a half-hearted fashion. The fish would 
go lancing down through the nearest 
riffle or flash upstream to a new refuge. 
The otter would streak along in pursuit, 
trailing the telltale chain of bubbles for 
a dozen feet. Then he would appear to 
lose interest. 

Emil has had inquiries from prospec- 
tive buyers who wanted to get a tame 
otter to do their fishing for them. He 
estimates that the owner of a tame otter 
could accumulate a good mess of trout 
in about ten years, if he hunted persist- 
ently in pretty good trout water, and 
had better than average luck. 

While we ran the tame pack one aft- 
ernoon along a small creek with numer- 
ous gravel bars, three or four of the 
otters pounced savagely upon a medium- 
sized bull snake, and made short work 
of it. Then they hustled the snake into 
the creek, dragged it up on a far bank, 
tore it to pieces, and ate it down to the 
very tail, despite the fact that they were 
far from hungry at the time. 
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Does this mean that the wild otter 
is a consistent foe of the water snake, 
which in turn is an arch enemy of trout 
and young wildfowl? I offer the incident 
only for what it is worth. If the otter 
regularly kills and feeds on water 
snakes, when it can get them, it renders 
a distinct service to anglers and the 
cause of trout conservation. 

Liers works his otter pack a full mile 
down the creek. When he is ready to go 
back to the car, the acid test comes. The 
routine is simple enough. He turns 
around and starts back, calling to the 
otters as he goes. “Come Tara, come 
Jocko! Come on, Carmencita! Come 
otters, come otters!” 

And down in the stream where the 
black heads are bobbing to the surface 
one by one, the otters stop their play, 
turn, loiter briefly in a promising pool 
—and then suddenly they are shooting 
back upstream, the way they have come, 
following the boss home, like a well- 
trained pack of beagles. 

If they fail to come to the call, Liers 
toots a dog whistle. And, if one or two 
prove reluctant, he waits a few minutes 
for them to turn around and rejoin the 
pack. 

On the way back, he may leave the 
creek, and cut across the fields. The 
otters scramble up the bank as soon as 
they miss him, come galloping overland 
to catch up with him, following his track 
if he is out of sight. 

If the pack grows tired on the way 
back to the car, or if the run has been a 
long one, Emil lies down in a shady 
spot, and the otters curl up around, and 
on top of him for a brief nap. 

Sometimes he takes the whole pack 
out in a skiff on the Mississippi, rowing 
while the otters swim alongside, clamber 
in, slide out again, hunt for crawfish. 
“But maybe you don’t think it’s a job 
to keep track of a dozen of them at one 
time, especially if they’re in big water,” 
he comments. 

Maybe you'd like to own a pet otter 
or two. Don’t try it unless you have 
a big country estate or can take your 
otter out to run in the open fields, Emil 
warns. A pet otter is no creature for a 
fifty-foot city lot. He needs exercise, 
and exercise in his case means plenty 
of room and plenty of water—and a few 
tadpoles or frogs or crawfish. Given 
what he needs, he’s the ideal pet. If 
you don’t think so, ask Emil. 


Fish-Scale Collector 


N UNUSUAL collecting job is being 
A undertaken by Roland E. Miller, 
Lake Ozark, Mo. Miller, a graduate 
student of the University of Missouri, 
is forming a vast collection of fish 
scales. The scales, however, are not 
being pasted in an album. 

Miller has supplied small coin en- 
velopes to some 200 fishermen at Lake of 
the Ozarks, and these anglers are tak- 
ing a few scales from each catch, putting 
them in the envelope, on which a record 
of species, length, girth and weight is 
written. Age and growth rates of va- 
rious species can be determined from 
these records and scales. 

The purpose of this survey is to de- 
termine the adaptability of existing con- 
ditions in the Lake of the Ozarks for 
various species as a guide for restocking 
and to determine the value or effect of 
previous restocking. 
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100% 
Water Proof 
© Warm Yet Light In Weight 


Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein on his flight 

to the South Pole. What a proof of their warmth! 

Seven layers of insulation (illustration above) 

against the freezing cold. Yet the jacket weighs less 

wae 2% pounds! A light weight champion for 
unters. 


@ Fleece Lined For Extra Warmth 
@ Waterproof 


You are in a duck blind and it is raining in torrents. 
You are dry. You are bone dry, because my DuPont 
process makes the Buck Skein fabric 100% water- 
roof. The terrific force of water from a fire hose 
eaves the Buck Skein fabric dry as toast. Scientific 
tests prove Buck Skein will burst before ‘t eaks. 


Waterproofed Seams 


The inner seams, shown in the X-Ray diageem (See 
3) are sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. Not 
one drop of water can seep through the fabric. This 
is another exclusive patented Buck Skein feature. 


@ Adjustable Wrist Straps 


The wrist straps and buckles keep the cold from 
plowing up your arms, giving added warmth to the 
unter. 


© Air Flow Reinforced Pockets 


The pocket is constructed so that you can reach 
your inner clothing without “unzipping” the jacket. 
Because the jacket is so warm, this slit or hidden 
vent is necessary to carry off any undue perspira- 
tion. Added insurance against chills and colds 
when you are working tangled cover with your dog. 


Beside these five great features to sportsmen, Buck 
Skein fabric wears like the hide of one of Frank 
Buck’s elephants. Yet it is soft, pliable and washes 
beautifully. Cut big and full. Colors: Arctic’ Blue 
(Navy) and “Honey” Brown. 


Buck Skein is a handsome jacket for work or gen- 


| eral wear. So,GO TO YOUR DEALER NOW! 








OCTOBER, 1938 


However, if he is all sold out, then mail me the 
coupon, enclose your check or money order, an 
I'll see that you get your Buck Skeins prompto, 
and prepay all carrying charges myself. As Ever 


Bch? Skis, See 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D10, New York City 


See that I get my Jacket as checked below 
Jacket pictured above with slide $ 5C 
Colors: Arctic Blue’’(Jor“Honey Brown’’_) 


NIE cid dads ddusaaindstatdaie 408 


Here’s my check [) or money order (1 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 
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Sure Cures for Shooters’ Nerves 





I stood back and grinned. He took his 
dog, and went off to shoot by himself 


LL of us have nerves. Not so many 
of us have nerve. Yet no one 
needs the latter characteristic 
more than the man with the gun, 

whether he be shooting skeet, in the 
field, or at war. The quality that we call 
“nerve,” however, is merely “nerves” 
brought under control. And since nerves, 
in shooting at least, are the result of 
mental quirks, we can’t shoot straight 
until we learn just what our own mental 
quirks are, and how to master them. 

There are almost as many variations 
in types of shooting men as there are 
individuals, but we sometimes note shoot- 
ing families, all with like characteristics. 
The Crosby family, of Illinois, stands 
out in my memory. The elder Crosby 
had a reputation as a chicken and quail 
shot. He used a full-choked gun on quail, 
and was emphatic in saying that any 
man who used an open-bored gun would 
have preferred having his birds hung up 
by the legs so that he couldn't miss any. 
Then came his son, Billy Crosby. Billy 
was probably the greatest competitive 
live-bird and clay-bird shot that Ameri- 
ca ever produced. Whenever he had to 
hit birds, or his team needed a strong 
finish to come out ahead, Billy hit them. 
When the English found the invading 
American shooting team too skilled at 
ordinary trapshooting, they put it to 
shooting clays from a 100-ft. tower. No 
member of the American team had ever 
shot birds thrown from a tower, and 
everybody missed except Billy Crosby. 
Overhead birds made no difference to 
Billy; he hit them all—hit everything 
else he shot at—clay birds, live birds, 
and sparrows. 

So much for inherited ability to shoot, 
which not all of us can have. The next 
greatest asset is self-confidence, built on 
success, not on the natural inclination 
some of us have to believe we can do a 
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thing, whether we actually can or not. 

Self-confidence pulls a shooter one 
way, and worry the other. So long asa 
shooting man has misgivings as to 
whether or not he can do a thing, put no 
money on him. Misgivings are readily 
translated into worry, and then he has 
to get rid of the worry or he never will 
shoot. How many of us have seen some 
shooter going along nicely, when, all of 
a sudden, he misses two or three birds 
and blows up for the day? Worry has 
stepped in and confidence has stepped 
out. 

Our shooting man is thinking about 
his misses. What did he do that was 
wrong? Where should he have held on 
those missed birds? What must his 
shooting chum think of him? By and 
by, he becomes so shaky he couldn’t hit 
a quail sitting on a limb. Which brings 
us to Billy Crosby again. 

A young chap was riding back to town 
with Billy after a day of tournament 
shooting. He wanted to know how 
Crosby managed to hit them all. Billy 
studied about it, and said, “Never think 
about a miss, but, if you have to think 
about something, just remember the 99 
birds that you hit. If you do remember 
a miss, just call it another one of those 
damned blown patterns, and let it go 
at that.” 

In shooting, frame of mind is what 
counts, next to basic experience. Nerve 
control is a vital factor in shooting suc- 
cess, but you can’t control the nerves un- 
less you first get a grip on the mind. 
The man who cannot force his mind to 
further the business in hand is not go- 
ing to control either his nerves or his 
gun. If we cannot do anything else, we 
can just quit thinking, 
and go along, and shoot. 

One little warning—not 
that any of us needs it— 
don’t let jealousy of a 
shooting companion get 
into your head. Vanity as 
to our own performance 
and jealousy of the other 
man will queer any of us. 
One time, I was shooting 
with a man who was just 
as good a shot as I was, 
but out of luck. The birds 
were breaking luckily for 
me, and I had shot well 
in the morning. Then the 
dog pointed. My compan- 
ion passed in front, leav- 
ing me back and flushed 
the birds. The quail arose 
and he took every shot, 
emptying his pump gun, 
killing two birds and miss- 
ing four, all easy shots. 
Seeing what was in his 
mind, I stood back and 
grinned. Now my friend 
did what I would advise 
anybody to do when ina 





like state of mind. He took his dog and 
went off by himself. That was not al! 
that happened. I was puttering around 
and happened to see what occurred. His 
dog pointed, and I saw him carefully in 
specting the cover in front of the point 
Then he drew back and fired into the 
grass. Presently he joined me with a 
bigger bag than I had. I never went 
shooting with him again. 

A long time ago, when I did Scheutzen 
shooting at 200 yd., I used to start a 
match highly nervous and irritable. I 
knew, from having been through the 
whole thing before, that the more 
marked the irritability and nervousness, 
the more quickly the reaction would take 
place. Following the reaction, I would 
be as steady as a concrete post. What I 
had done was to quiet my nerves, by 
shocking them until they refused to be 
shocked any more. That is something 
the shooting man has to do. He must 
shock his nerves until they rebel and 
refuse to be shocked any further. 

The things that go wrong, the misses 
we make, the times we blow up, should 
get all those things out of our system 
The more we get rattled today, the less 
we will tomorrow, and eventually we 
become a veteran performer with a shot- 
gun. 

It demands quite a bit of time to 
reach any such stage in this era of lim- 
ited shooting. In the old days, when a 
man would almost always have 100 shots 
a day, he soon shot all nervousness out 
of his system. Suppose he did miss a 
duck, or 10 ducks straight, he would have 
90 more to practice on. By and by, noth- 
ing disturbed him except the unexpected 

If your dog (Continued on page 58) 





The skeet shooter may 
blow up, too, but it's 
better to get it out 
of your system there 
than when after birds 
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STOEGER presen:s- WORLDS \ 
GREATEST ARMS CATALOG 





A WORLD'S FAIR OF Samm 
ARMS-512 PAGES 


15,000 ITEMS—6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS—NEW ARMS, 
ACCESSORIES, 70 PAGES OF GUNSMITH TOOLS 


In commemoration of the gigantic New York 1939 World’s Fair, Stoeger pre- 
sents the “World’s Greatest Arms Catalog’”—a veritable world’s fair of arms 
in itself. 512 PAGES (81/.”x 101/4,”) listing, describing and pricing more than 
15,000 ITEMS. Virtually all Guns, Shooting Equipment and Accessories of 
interest to shooter or gun fancier are shown in this great 512 page volume. 


“The WORLD'S 
STANDARD” 


70 PAGES GUNSMITH TOOLS- 100 PAGES GUN PARTS- NEW IMPORTED GUNS 


; Th e new Stoeger Catalog No. 31, for the first time, contains a complete and practical line 
of Gunsmith Tools for the professional or amateur gunsmith, hobbyist and inventor »« Gun 





Mr. &. F. STOEGER 


SOy*. “It affords me 
th y greatest pleas- 
ure to provide this 
er 512 page man- 
valc’ arms. I consider 
it e crowning 
act ement of my 50 
ye ef service te 
th ‘erican public.”’ 


Parts for all American and the best Imported Guns « The finest 
in English Shotguns and Rifles — Wm. Powell & Son, Holland & 
Holland, Rigby, etc., etc. « Also, among others, the- world- 
famous Ernst Kerner, Raick Freres, Walther, Zephyr, Luna & Tell 
Guns — a new line of High-powered Automatic Rifles « Ameri- 
can & Imported Air Guns, Revolvers & Pistols and thousands of 
other items only portially listed below, 


JK AVAILABLE TO THE GREAT AMERICAN 
SHOOTING FRATERNITY ATA | | 
SMALL FRACTION OF OUR COSI fr 
HUNDREDS OF EXCLUSIVE FEATURES om 
TO BE FOUND NOWHERE ELSE 


The vast amount of important material crowded into this unpafe 
alleled 512 page Gun Catalog would require 1000 pages or more 
in ordinary book style. Contains most complete Ballistics, Larges? 
showing of Scopes, Mounts, Sights & Binoculars, Barrsis & 
Barrel Blanks including Sub-Calibre Insert Barrels & Chamber 


F ers. All American & English, French & German Shells. Enlarged Target Section (Paper, 
& Mechanical), Restocking, Remodeling & Repair Section. Only up-to-the-minute 
s! ng Reloading Tools & Powders. Shooting Articles by Capt. Charles Askins, Flintlock 
é cussion Guns, Histories of Leading Arms Manufacturers. Gun Book Bibliography, 
Cc iets, Gun Bluers, Decoys, Game Calls, Camping Equipment, Cameras, Holsters, Gun 
Co =s, Shooting Coats & Boots, etc., etc., etc. Send A DOLLAR for this 512 page volume today. 


Visit STOEGER, When You Come to New York’s World’s Fair 





iD THIS COUPON & 


FOR STOEGER’S 


912 PAGE CATALOG & HANDBOOK No. 31 


#000.00 in PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS 





i» VALUABLE PRIZES 









For the Lest Letters ONees 


“WHAT FEATURE OF THE 
NEW STOEGER CATALOG 
| LIKE BEST” 


There are so many new, interesting and exclusive fea- 

tures in the new 512 page Stoeger Arms catalog that 
you'll find it really easy to write only 50 enthusiastic 
words on the feature you like best. With 124 awards 
available you have a splendid opportunity to win 
© prize—$100, $50, $25 redeemable for any item or 
items in this great catalog of arms. Don't wait, send 
your dollar today and enter this easy $1,000.00 con- 


test now! 

CONTEST OPEN TO ALL 
PURCHASERS OF 
CATALOG NO. 31 







STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 
507 FIFTH AVENUE (ot 42nd Street) NEW YORK, N.Y.» 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your New 
Catalog No. 31 (New York World's Fair 1939 Jubilee 
Issue) containing the $1,000.00 contest entry blank. 
Enclosed is a dollar bill, check, money order or stamps. 
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Above water- 
prog fed airplane 

oth: No. 5518 ~18 
Hunter's 
with blood- 
Cavalite 
pocket lin 
lightandaoft 
asa silk handker- 
chief 


B ird 
Coat 


. 
At right, Style 10 
Duxbak Hunting 
Coat, Style 72 Boot 
Pants with wor- 
sted cuffs and 
Style F Duxbak 
Hat-cap. 


(— Pick Your Clothes. ~ 


FOR HUNTING | 
GMb Salting 2 Be 








OR upland bird hunting the new Duxbak- 

made lightweight outfit! Special airplane 
cloth, Duxbak rainproofed. Coat double through- 
out except under sleeves, and bloodproof game 
pocket, yet only 1 lb. 7 oz. Choice of elastic-cuff 
breeches or the new boot style pants with 
worsted cuffs—double front and seat. Light 
hat-cap or hat to match. For duck hunting get 
the fine light hooded parka for extra protection. 













For all-season wear, get regular Duxbak 
Clothes—“Sheds water like a duck’s back.” 
Best hunting fabric and tailoring. Full style 
range with latest improvements. 
in corduroy, moleskin, doeskin, suede 
fabrics, Army, Mohawk and Shelter 


styles 











ber. See your dealer today. 











MODEL 46B 
-22 CAL. TUBULAR 


* 
‘13° 
REPEATER (less scope) 


MOSSBERG SCOPE SIGHTS 


MODEL 5M4 (above) $ 45* 
4 power internal 5 
adjustments 
New and revolutionary design! Fits 
rifle snugly! Adjustments made by 
moving cross hair reticule. Eleva- 
tions set automatically —25 yds. to 
100 yds. Many other Mossberg 


Scope Sights of equally new and 
improved design. 


THESE EXCLUSIVE h EW FEATURES 


Where else can you get so much rifie for so little? 







Streamlined trigger 
guard and molded finger 
grip. New beauty. 
Hooded ramp front sight 
with fixed interchange- 
able leafs. You can’t drop 
or lose the leafs. 

Open sight with screw 
adjustments, for windage 
and elevation. 


Flush take-down screw. 
Does not catch on cloth- 
ing, brush, etc. 


Mossberg Master Action. 
Safe, rugged, accurate 
and dependable. 


OTHER FEATURES ... Genuine American Walnut stock .. 
Molded butt plate... Detachable swivels... Adjustable 
trigger pull . . . Chrome plated bolt and grooved trigger... 
Drilled and tapped for all Mossberg side-mounting scopes. 
Other Mossberg rifles with all or many of these features from $6.15* 
*Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies. 


MOSSBERG SHOT GUNS... . Where can you touch them for the money ? 









Model 73A * rate Mossbergs give 

— oie ate $6” the service of shot- 
Single-Shot guns costing many 
illustrated dollars more. 


also Model 85A 20 Gauge Repeater $13.95* 


0. F. MOSSBERG 


AND SONS, INC. 


2048 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 


These husky, accu- 








DEALER 
MOSSBERG 
set — Mossberg * interesting 
d tor 


_ 
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And sen 





Please send me your free catalogue on Mossberg rifles, 
telescope sights, shot guns and other equipment. 
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duck—all waterproofed without rub- | 
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Sure Cures 
for Shooters’ Nerv 


(Continued from page 56 


points and the bevy breaks over 
head, that is the unexpected, but 
misses can be taken philosophically 
being in the nature of the game. We 
know that no man can hit with such r« 
larity in the field or on the marsh as 
can at the traps, just because the u 
pected never does happen at the tr 
and is forever happening in the field 
There is great variety in the nervy 
systems of men. One man is phlegma 
a bit slow, but very hard to distu 
There is no need to blunt his nerves, 


cause, apparently, he hasn’t any. He 
usually a better duck shot than an 
land shot, particularly if the latter ga 
should be snipe. He needs to be ke 
up to do his best work. In the Bord 
Patrol there is a pistol shot of tl 
description. In ordinary practice, 


shoots along, making pretty good scor 
not disturbed if he does not. But | 
him in a match where a lot depends 
his shooting, and look out for him 
A different shooter is the 
highly coordinated mind, muscles, a: 
nerves. 
larity, quick as a flash. Apparently |} 
is using little energy in his shooting, t 
that is not so. He needs to talk to hin 


lad with 


; 


He hits with miraculous regu 


self to prevent expending undue —" us 


energy when it is not demanded, for 
can wear himself out. 
shooters, Joe Hiestand 
man, a most beautiful shot, 
why he has never been able 
Grand American Handicap. 


is that kind 
but that 


Among hes 


a 


to win the 


KNEW such a man in quail shooting 
50 years ago. Al was purely a snapshot 


far quicker than any man he shot wit! 
using a cylinder-bored gun in both bar 
witl 


rels, a light piece, which he shot 
both eyes open. That was in a day wh« 
the majority of quail hunters shot 
all-round gun, really a duck gun, fu 
choke in both barrels, and we 
ly closed one eye in aiming. 
us looking silly when the bevy broke 
After we have shot enough to kn: 
where to hold, the secret of a poor pe 
formance is thinking about our miss¢ 


religious- 
But Al had 


W 


trying to solve them just when we ought 
to be shooting the bird in front of us 


If you can’t think of what is going t 


help, just don’t think at all. Forget t! 
bird that got away, unshot at, the bi 
that should have been killed with tl 
second barrel you didn’t fire, the sh 
that was yours but taken by your pal 
ner, the fact that your partner 
birds to your two, the time when y: 
planned to make a double, but let « 
the first shot prematurely. 

Try to be good tempered and jolly 
never knew a real jolly lad, who was! 
most difficult to rattle. As Billy Fie 
used to say, “Your job is to kill the bi 
you shoot at, and never mind if t 
other man kills four with an automat 
while you’re getting your single.” 

However, nobody ever became a cra‘ 
wing-shot by shooting a rifle. Nobo 
ever learned to hit snipe by shooti! 


skeet birds. Nobody becomes expert < 
quail, just because he can hit blac! 
birds. But all these things help, sin: 


no one can possibly learn to shoot wit! 


out handling a gun. 


Shoot at whatever there be 


may 


shoct at, and the better you learn to h 


the simple targets, the more certain 


will you take (Continued on 
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sue Cues) GAPT. BOB BARTLETT 


for Shooters’ Nerves | 


| FAMOUS ADVENTURER AND EXPLORER, SAYS: 
| (Continued from page 58) 





the difficult ones. 





The skeet shoot- 


er may blow up, 


too, but it is bet- rl} 
ter to get that . 
tendency out of 


the system on 
skeet than it is 


on quail. The 
veteran may not | 
be so brilliant as aé 


the youngster, | 
but he will be | 
steadier, because 
he has been 
through it all 
time and again. Therefore shoot. Shoot 
h : 2,000 shells a year if you can afford 
a them. If you can’t do that, shoot as 
oe many as you can until good shooting 
habits are acquired. In the end, habit 
controls us all, enabling us to do with 
ease what we never could do otherwise 
. with any certainty. 

+. Now, in conclusion, here is the other 
; side of the story. None of us needs to be 
“es a deadly shot in order to enjoy field and 
ant ' duck shooting. Suppose some man so 
developed his skill that he could take 
ane f every bird that came within reach of 
he | I his gun. How long do you think it 
; would be before the whole thing got to 
be a bore?—Chas. Askins. 
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groups. For the tasty “Barnacle 
geese” of the Arctic, he uses a 
Remington Model 31 pump gun. 
For small game and plinking, 
he’s enthusiastic about Reming- 
ton’s man-sized .22 rifles. 


d “IVE used Remington guns in 
I the Far North for many years. 
They get a lot of use—hard use. 
And they stand up under the 
roughest treatment. My Reming- 
Model 30 is as reliable, ac- iu 
pe and powerful today as the See these guns at your dealer Ss, 
rome I first got it!” andyou’ll understand any” seid re 
; i tain 
Acces Bartlett uses his Rem- preferred by = nes res “a 
in rate Model 30 bolt action rifle Bartlett. Remem ee! a 
ti 0-’06 caliber for the seal, ington, its right! eming 
cu ra narwhal, bear and musk- Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
a > ’ ‘ — 
ei he brings back for museum Connecticut. 
Remington Ammunition is RIGHT 
for any kind of game... any make of gun 


All modern Remington center-fire — pron 
bore priming, non-fouling jackets, Oi “ 0 — 
ssive burning powder, brass cases built _S _ 
ment specifications. And Remington — — 
combination of bullet weight, type of ae ——o - 
charge for every kind of game. Your ri =~ c we ich 
make or caliber) will shoot its best wit e 








T IS possible to convert a Lyman No. 

| 422 Expert ‘scope into an adjustable- 

eyepiece ’scope in a few minutes, and 

: | at practically no cost. To do this, first 

unscrew the rear cap from the ’scope 

and remove the brass tube which con- 

tains the two rear lenses. Then, make 

or buy a small coil spring of a diameter 

that will fit snugly inside the outer tube 

of the ’scope. Place inner tube behind 

; spring and push it forward until the ; 

spring wedges against two indentations | & 
inside the ’scope tube. 

When the rear cap is screwed on, the 
rear lens will move forward. When it is 
partly unscrewed, the spring will force 
the rear lens backward and hold it in 
place. This gives instant and easy 
change of focus to both the object and 
the reticule. It also gives a finer adjust- 
ment of focus, and so permits clearer 
Vision. 

If you wish to remove the reticule and 
holder from the ’scope before inserting 
the spring, to prevent possible damage, 
} unscrew the front lens, and take out the 
reticule. However, if the spring is in- 
serted flat against the inner brass tube, 
the reticule should not be damaged in 
the process.—F. T. Brooke. 
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5 : 3TON ARMS CO., Ine. 
KLEANBORE and OIL-PROOF are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by REMINGT 
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YOU GET WHAT TAKES 


Pe. 
‘ ‘ > Rudd 
ihe w TRACE MARK 


bogus SUPER SPEED CARTRIDGES 
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Jack O'Connor, with an 
Arizona Mule deer, 
taken with a .270 
Winchester Rifle and 
Ammunition — 
"One shot at 
340 yards" 


Dr. Chas. H. 
Moore, with 
an Alaskan 
Dall ram, tak- 
en with a .270 
Winchester 
Rifle and Am- 
munition 

























M. H. Karker and guide Oscar Oberg, 
with the former's Alaskan brown bear, 
taken with .30 Gov't. '06 Winchester 
Rifle and Ammunition 


6¢ 6¢-~ TEADY. I have what it takes.’ How invaluable at the moment of shoot- 

S ing is that reassurance from the Super Speed cartridge in the chamber of 
your rifle,” writes one of the hunters shown above. “And though your game 
may be far and the vital mark small indeed . . . though in another half- 
moment your chance will be gone . . . you can take your shot with the utmost 
confidence. So wonderfully perfected is this new Winchester ammunition.” 

Loaded to maximum ballistic efficiency, Winchester Super Speeds give 
your rifle its full rated velocities. Choice of best hunting bullets, scientifi- 
cally balanced with special powders. Dependable Winchester Staynless Non- 
Mercuric priming—clean, non-corrosive, protecting the rifle bore and car- 
tridge cases. 

For all calibers of Winchester Model 70, Model 71 and Model 64 Rifles, 
also other leading sporting calibers. Get them or regular Winchester Stayn- 
less Cartridges, at your dealer’s. 

Winchester Big Game Hunting Rifles lead the world for service and value. 
See them at your Dealer's. For free folder, mention model. Address Dept. 10C. 


Get Bhis New Book, Send for it Today 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 10-C, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Send me FREE the new 44-page Winchester Ammunition Book. Full of infor- 
mation and interest for shooters. Valuable facts and figures. Fully illustrated. 







Name 


Address eenintineapeiammepanicatgancesnmmasinrenstianteasiiieasitiiuiitnatintauaaatiatatniaaaiasnitidiiarneeiteaaimiinaesl 
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Be = SUPER SPEED SHELLS 





No gunning on 
the salt-marsh, 
but there was 
inland 

























¢¢ A SOUTHEAST hurricane blew away our salt-water chances at black ducks 
L and broadbills,”’ writes the veteran wildfowler shown above. “But we 
found gunning inland—if we could handle it. At our fresh-water blind a big 
flight of Northern mallards were swarming in, hunting cover. They came 
by us at all angles, going across and down wind. You had to lead them a 
city block, and hold off another block to allow for wind drift. It was the 
wildest gunning we ever had. And it sure did demonstrate the remarkable 
long-range, clean-killing work that can be done with Winchester Super 
Speed Staynless Shells.” 


You and every other wildfowler with a yen for unusual shooting can enjoy 
it with Super Speeds. Use them for utmost reach and power, lightning veloc- 
ity, controlled short shot string, sustained well-balanced pattern and extreme 
penetration. For all average hunting, use regular Winchester Staynless, 
Leaders or Rangers. . . . Staynless, clean, no-rust priming. Ask your dealer. 


See the World-famous Winchester Shotguns on display at 
your Dealer's. Write for Catalog—FREE. Address Dept. 10C. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ArmS COMPANY 
New Haven, Cownn., U.S. A. 











HHERE's the new after-dark pal for every sports- 

man—Winchester long range Fixt-Focus Spot- 
light. Most efficient, to meet outdoorsmen's daily 
needs — an extra-dependable, handy, safe light. 
Beautiful 22K copper case. Get one today. And al- 
ways buy Winchester Super Seal flashlight batteries. 
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for with the Springfield in this long- 
range bore-sight process, due probably 
to positive barrel whip, or some constant 
slight error in the bore-sight, which may 
not be noticeable when shooting at 
short range. 

I will cheerfully gamble on being able 
to land the first shct on the 6-foot paper 
at 1,000 yards with a rifle of standard 
ballistics and fair barrel weight. So will 
any other person familiar with rifle 
problems. 

Ordinary high-velocity hunting rifles 
have so slight a fall over hunting ranges, 
such as 200 yards, that the bore-sighter 
is pretty sure of hitting close to the bull 
by merely lining the bull in the bore, and 


Zeiss 4X 


IKE all the Zeiss line I have seen, per- 
fectly beautiful in optics; high-priced, 
but, worth it if you want the best and 
can appreciate and pay for it. Probably 
the worst feature about the Zeiss and 
other German ‘scopes is the dang names 
they hang on them, the only things 
worse being the trick names Leitz hang 
on their Leica and accessories. I think 
the same boys must name Pullman 
sleeping cars. 

This ‘scope is called Zielvier, is made 
of aluminum alloy or something simi- 
lar, has blocks integral with the tube to 
hog tie to the mounts instead of having 
to claw the elevation turret off’n the 
‘scope to slip into the rings of the old 
type arrangement. 

‘Scope has lever focusing adjustment 
on elevation dial to focus sharply on the 
reticule for your eye variation from 
normal, no thoroughly idiotic adjust- 
ment for “parallax” such as some of 
these silly American ‘scopes have on 
hand to confuse the tyro. And why any 
‘scope should focus or adjust for paral- 
lax except for target work, beats my 
time—are you supposed to readjust it 
every time the durn deer turns up 200 
yards away instead of 100? 





The new Zeiss Zielvier, on a Ross rifle, and a Weaver on a 
Savage, showing the high mounting required by the former 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 47) 


setting the ‘scope pointer a few inches 
below said bull—say half the bull width 
or 5 to 6 inches. No great ballistic knowl- 
edge is necessary outside of care in the 
process. The man familiar with his rifle, 
and who has bore-sighted it before, will 
gamble with you that he can put his 
first shot into the 10-inch black and let 
you mis-set his ’scope sight as you please 
and not let him read its graduations 
when he resights the rifle. And he’ll 
win his bet, too. 

The chap with the bolt-action, ‘’scope- 
sighted rifle who goes out into game 
country and has to blowie away a box of 
ammunition to check his ’scope in case 
of accidental mis-setting or damage, 






either has not taken much interest in 
his rifle or does not understard bore- 
sighting. A little intelligence in the 
process, and two or three checking 
shots will turn the trick. The rifle 
shooter who refuses to take the time 
and go to the slight trouble needed 
to understand this vital problem thor- 
oughly deserves, for my money, to 
make the kind of shots that he most 
certainly will make. And he needn't 
come to me looking for sympathy or 
squawking to all and sundry that no 
one ever told him about it. For I’m 
telling him about it now, ain’t I? 

And the joyful owner of the new .22 
bolt gun is always very much surprised 
when he tries bore-sighting, and finds 
that his rifle actually points some 1% 
feet higher than the mark when he 
sights it in for 100 yards with normal 
Long Rifle ammunition. 

A little table to help the .22 bore- 
sighter. 

Normal (not Hi-Speed) Long Rifle— 
50 yards, 8 minutes; 100 yards, 17 min- 
utes, 200 yards, 37 minutes. For Hi- 
Speed ammunition, at 200 yards, use 
about 30 minutes. 


Lightweight ‘Scope 


At 200 yards, we got about 3 inches 
extreme parallax error and that by mov- 
ing head around as far as possible with- 
in the field, and if 3 inches worries you 
in a hunting ‘scope, then you are a better 
hunter than most men. 

This is a 4X ‘scope, which is about 
1%X more than the average hunter 
needs, but is O. K. for the chap who can 
hold and who takes long shots and who 
knows how to assume steady gun posi- 
tions. The field is somewhat narrower 
than all outdoors, but not noticeably so. 
In actual figures, we found it to em- 
brace the landscape up to about 70 feet 
at 200 yards, or wider than our long*54- 
foot target butt with its row of targets. 

This worthy ’scope was fastened to the 
rifle, a necessary but at times vexing 
detail, by one of Griffin & Howe’s latest 
mounts of micrometer windage per- 
suasion. And this one, proved by firing, 
moving round and round and firing some 
more, is micrometer and comes back to 
the same zero from either direction. 
Weight of ’scope and detached portion 
of mount, 1 pound, 2 ounces. 

This fine Zeiss ’scope has weakness of 
no internal windage but they will slip 
you a “sidewise moving” ‘scope for only 
$29 over the cost of the 
plain one, which $29 
will buy a Weaver in- 
ternal-adjusting 330 
complete. So I think 
the excellent Zeiss 
company had orter re- 
vise its ideas along 
this line, but the G. & 
H. mount works out 
satisfactory for any 
purpose of zeroing the 
‘scope for changes of 
ammunition and the 
like. 

This, of course, is a 
de luxe outfit, the finest 
4X glass I have ever 
seen, plus a very satis- 
factory windage ad- 
justing mount. The 
huge size of the ocular 
and objective’ cells 
compel a higher hang- 
ing of the 'scope than 
is ideal, the two taping 


just 1% inch for the front lens and 1% 
inch for the back one, but you can’t have 
ideal optics and not have size. 

I really cannot see any percentage in 
a lug who makes only a fair amount of 
folding money each month, investing in 
such an outfit for a few shots at game 
each year—and first find the game. But, 
we all like to look at the best even if we 
cannot buy it. 


ARMY‘S NEW RIFLE 


't) SEE by the papers” that now it can 

be told, and the papers are divulging 
the great secret that all those guns which 
have appeared at Camp Perry, in the 
hands of the troops and other public and 
semipublic spots, were along the line of 
a new rifle for our army. If that matter 
has been a secret, then so has the Statue 
of Liberty. 

What is a thriller, however, is the 
naive conclusion that, because the rifle 
shoots five times as fast as the Spring- 
field, it makes our 175,000 men equal to 
875,000 men! They forget the unpleasant 
fact that also when one is killed, the 
equivalent of five are killed, which ain’t 
quite such a pleasant thought. Also, 
there is nothing to show who’s going to 
pack five times as many hulls up to 
where they can be applied to the best 
good for the state of the nation and its 
sturdy defenders. 

The facts are, the new rifle will in- 
crease our effective fire power probably 
twice, for average infantry situations, 
and possibly three times in the case of 
a sudden rush by gentlemen of different 
political ideas from ours, which rush in 
these days is not done in the best social 
circles, what with the infesting of bat- 
tlefields by machine guns, automatic 
rifles, and other lethal guns. 

Under other conditions, where neither 
side was on the move, or where the gun 
was not in the hands of an attacking 
force, the value of the new-type rifle 
over the bolt in the hands of trained 
men would be somewhat greater, but 
not enough to get hysterical over. Be- 
cause we are always up against that 
fatal question of “who's got the bullets?” 
Even as long (Continued on page 63) 
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48-page 
color 


Lawrence OLSTERS 


Hand made from heavy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched, moulded to exact fit, mahog- 
any color. Cive model and barrel length 


$ 
950 
No25 Send 3c stamp for Catalog, : 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO-, Portland, Ore. 


or send tracing. 
ANY SIZE POSTAGE PREPAID 





WATERPROOF Your Leather 


Snowshoe waterproofs, keeps pliable, prolongs life of leather. Stain- 
ess, clean, pleasant odor, Polis h shoes after simple application 
3-02. 25c, 7-07. SOc, Satisfaction guaranteed 
Snowshoe Labs. Box 1022-0, Portland, Ore 


TASNOWSHOE 


The Scientific Leather Dressing 


- “Brilliant Search Light” 


Large volume of light 

xr Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Will burn 
continuously for years at re 
in hour, by omy. adding 

iter and carbide. Generator 
(n sh wn) hooks over belt. 






Nend for Free Catalog 
Delton Search Light Mfg. Co. 
. Dearborn St. Dept. 4 


Chicago, ce 









High flyers, fast fiyers.,.it makes no —. 

ence, this new headiess decoy stops them. 

Ducks see Duck-Ins first hey're visible 

farther, more attractive from the air. A sure 

way to more ducke this year. 

Only $6.00 per dozen complete 
with cords and anchors. 






(Prices slightly higher west of Rockies) 
\\ Write today for illustrated literature. 
Please include your dealer's name. 


DUCK-IN DECOY COMPANY 
4061 Forest Park St. Louis, Mo. 








Wherever large skeet shoots take place, 


you'll find 85% of the shooters with sin- 
gle barrel guns use. the Cutts Comp. Prac- 
tically 100% of the high guns, single 
barrel, are Comp equipped. Proved per- 
formance counts. or hunting you are 
offered the same satisfactory results on 
all game in all kinds of game country. 
Write for the free illustrated folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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as 35 years ago, the Japs found it ad- 
visable to send their infantrymen into 
action with more than 200 rounds a man 
for their .25 caliber bolt-action guns and, 
if you ever packed 200 rounds of .30 Ml 
Springfield stuff very far over broken 
ground, you'd find that much more 
would be no bargain, to put it mildly. 

Where the new rifle will have very 
high tactical value is against attacking 
planes, such as the “attacks” being 
made for Uncle Sam, and proved out 
thoroughly in the Spanish Civil War 
in strafing troops on the move, far back 
of the line. True, you can always reas- 
semble the troops, and the planes don’t 
stick around long, but it is demoralizing, 
delaying, and a situation of dreadful un- 
certainty after the first swoop or two 
of those swarms of machine-gunning, 
bombing, gassing, 200-mile-an-hour de- 
stroyers. 

3est deterrent to-date, a burst of fire 
from several thousand semiautomatic in- 
fantry rifles of high-magazine capacity. 

The government has been fooling with 
semiautomatic rifles (what the sports- 
man calls “automatic”) for 30 years 
Long before the World War, it printed 
a list of the qualifications such a rifle 
must fill. John Bull used about the same 
list. Neither found one that would give 
satisfaction, although it is reported that 
Vickers, of England, spent some money 
tooling up for a rifle by Jack Pederson, 
who invented the .30/18 automatic bolt 
for the Springfield, the Remington 
Model 10 shotgun, and other guns. 


NE of these rifles depended on either 

a lubricated cartridge or a lubricated 
bolt, and both of these ideas are definite 
ly out in an infantry rifle, which may be 
lubricated by a wagonload of dirt al- 
most any time during a battle, not to say 
being dragged through mud and earth. 

Remember, the semiauto in the hands 
of troops has three fatal weaknesses: 
[Excessive heat with the increased stick- 
ing tendency of brass in a hot chamber; 
excessively rapid consumption of am- 
munition; complication of parts and 
increased tendency to being disabled. 
“Fire control” practically does not exist 
in a battle. You find your groups of 
infantrymen are just running the show 
to suit themselves as far as any control 
of their fire is concerned. 

Garand, the inventor of the new rifle 
the Army is producing, submitted one 
some years ago that started its unlock- 
ing operations by nothing more than 
the backward movement of the primer 
in its pocket! The new rifle is different. 

It is an eight-shot magazine rifle 
instead of the ten of the experimental 
.276. Remember that all such arms 
fire but one shot for each pull of the 
trigger. The true automatic—firing as 
long as trigger is held back—is used on 
nothing smaller than the “machine 


rifle,” of the Browning light, Benet- 
Mercie, Lewis sort. And the Browning 
light, according to Browning’s own 


statement to me, would be better off 
without any “automatic” fire latch. 
Only a trained man can handle the 
Tommy gun automatic fire, and it is 
more noisy than it is effective. 

Automatic arms are divided sharply 
into just two classes—recoil-operated 
and gas-operated. 

The first-mentioned guns work through 
the kick of the (Continued on page 64) 


_at Your Dealer's . .. including: 


| or 32-inch 


| THE HUNTER SPECIAL 





CHOICE 
OF 
CHAMPIONS 





L. C. ‘SMITH H GUNS 


Small wonder that L. C. Smith Guns are the 
choice of —— everywhere—for skeet, 
trap, field or long range. For here are guns that 
e1 a pales loose—that shoot where you point 
Nine grades of regular and featherweight 
with all working parts of Chrome 
Steel —offering i Hunter One- 
Trigger, L. C. Smith Rotary Bolt, Automatic 
Ejector, Beaver Tail Forend, and V entilated Rib 


at prices up to $1289. 





=. 
models 


Vanadium 



















See “The Hits of the Season” 


L. C. SMITH FIELD GRADE 


Shown at the right is one of our most 
popular models—a real knock-about gun 
that is the standby of thousands of hunt- 
ers. 12, 16, or 20-gauge with 26, 28, 30, 
Armor Steel proof-tested 
barrels; .410-caliber with 26 or 28-inch 


barrel. Weights from 5! 0 84 $49.20 


lbs. A great value atonly...... 


THE FULTON GUN 


ndsome box-frame model that is 
strong, durable and reliable. 12, 16, or 
ith 26, 28, 30 or 32-inch proof- 


2 va 

tested barrels; .410-caliber with 26-inch 
barre All working parts of Chrome 
Vanadium Steel. The Fulton is c SOE of 


highly satisfactory shooting re- $95 
sults and meets a big demand at 


A highly effective, serviceable gun. 
A naar me e model with L.C. Smith 
rotary bolt that prevents the gun 
shooting loose. 12, 16, or 20-gauge 
with 26, 28 and 30-inch barrels; .410- 
caliber with 26-inch barrel. All work- 
ing parts of Chrome Vanadium 


Steel. An outst anding $39). 


Value at 


=— FREE! d today for beauti- 
illustrated, full- 


ast) 





lor catalog ‘It's free! Paste cou- 

, res or write your request--on 
penny post card, if you wish, 
Hunter Arms Co., Inc., Dept. L108, 
Fulton, N.Y Western Repre- 
sentative: Paul S. Linforth, 420 





Market St., San Francisco, Calif.) 
HUNTE R ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. L108, FULTON, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Please send me your free catalog on Hunter-ma le Guns. 
NAME i diac tiapeameneaateieiaand jaupietaeiinacias mn 
ADDR} . ——— —— 
City. STATE 





HUNTER-MADE GUNS 


L.C. SMITH ¢ HUNTER © FULTON 
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Your Best 


Huntin 
ye IV / 
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For solid comfort 
and freedom of ac- 
tion, wear a genuine 
Brown's Beach Jack- 
et and Vest. The old 
gun arm “comes up” 
naturally, easily, be- 
cause the famous 
“elastic weave” 
won't “bind” arms 
or shoulders. 


Coat with Collar Brown’s Beach Jack- 

Style 224 ets keep out wind, 

cold, snow — shed 

rain for hours! This unusual fabric keeps 

cold out, body heat in— actually outwears 

two or three other garments! No buttons to 

pull off—sturdy snap fasteners or zippers are 

used instead. The tight stitch won't catch on 

brush. There’s no belt to bother with. Com- 

fortable high collar, roomy pockets for shells, 

fly books, or cold handle No frills — just 

honest to goodness quality and expertly re- 
inforced construction. 


Eight styles in coats, 
vests and new, color- 
ful sports jackets. 
For outdoorsmen, 
Brown’s Beach Jack- 
ets are the best buy 
in warmth, wear, and 
comfort ever known! 





Most clothing deal- 


ers carry Brown’s Zipper Jacket 
Beach Jackets and Style 52 (Blue) 
Style 72 (Gray) 


vests — or can get 
them for you. If not sold locally, write us, 


Send for FREE illustrated folder of Styles and Prices 
BROWNS BEACH JACKET CO. 


13 Chandler Sireet, Worcester, Mass. 








praf 
* BEACH 
wy.\ aS 3B 
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gases back through the case and breech 
bolt, the second through gas taken 
through a tiny hole in the barrel and 
operating a lever or piston. 
Winchester self-loading rifles of all 
calibers; light, pocket automatics, .22 
guns of various sorts, are recoil-operated 
of the “blow-back” sort, the bolt being 
always unlocked, merely held up to the 
thrust of the cartridge by the weight of 
the bolt and the resistance of the 
springs. This type of mechanism is 
barred by all military automatic-riflie 
specifications. The Colt .45, .38 Military 
and Super, the Remington auto loaders 
larger than .22, including the shotgun; 
the Chauchat and divers other arms 
are recoil-operated, with locked bolt or 
breech, the unlocking being delayed for 
an instant by divers devices, such as 
barrel and bolt sliding together for a bit. 


HE gas-operated tribe include fewer 

specimens known to the shooter, but 
number the Browning light rifle, Benet- 
Mercie, old Colt machine gun and a rifle 
that burst out on an amazed populace 
about 1910. This was known as the 
Standard, made in Wilmington, Del., 
under the Smith-Condit patents. About 
the same time, a Mexican general named 
Mondragon also “invented” a _ similar 
rifle for their 7 mm. cartridge, a few of 
which were made. Some of them were 
taken at the German arsenal at Coblenz, 
and one of them fell into my hands at 
Fort Benning after the war. It perked 
O. K. until I put a modern, high-velocity 
7 mm. cartridge into it, and pulled the 
trigger. After which I inspected the 
cracked breech-housing and _ thought- 
fully put it back into the arms rack 
without talking too much about the 
matter. Just naturally bashful, that’s 
us all over. Not to mention a certain 
reluctance to start one of those bales 
of “reply by indorsement” things, which 
circulate around the Army for yeahs 
and yeahs once it gets rolling. 

The Garand gets away from the ob- 
jectionable idea of a hole in the bore 
from which to take the gas, and instead 
the muzzle is fitted with a sleeve, from 
which the gas is diverted back on the 
gas piston in its cylinder below the 
barrel. The piston shoves the actuator 
rod and, in turn, this rotates the bolt, 
something along the lines of the Ross 
straight-pull sleeve, in which a move 
parallel with the bore is translated into 
a turning motion to unlock bolt. 

The one sad mistake the boys made, 
and which they will regret only once 
and that continuously, is the clinging to 
our overpowered .30 M1 cartridge in- 
stead of adopting the experimental .276. 
Arguments against the change, con- 
fusion of ammunition supply, which 
argument has applied to every change 
we have made since the adoption of the 
Krag. There is no virtue in making the 
poor infantryman shoot a cartridge that 
kicks twice as much as it should, weighs 
25 percent more than it should, and 
heats up twice as fast as it should, 
merely because it is Kosher for ma- 
chine-gun work, for long range. 

The weight of the Ml cartridge is 
about 415 grains. The weight of the .276 
is about 315 grains. Therefore, for the 
weight of 100 of the .30 M1, you can pack 


about 130 of the little .276 hulls, some- 
thing to consider when you have a 
hungry little auto rifle to feed. 

The length of the .30 M1 is 3.3 inches; 
that of Little Brother is 2.8 inches, hence 
a neat half-inch difference that counts 
in magazine length, shorter bolt stroke, 
and so on. The .276 is only 2.8 against 
2.75 inches for the .257 Remington- 
Roberts and the .257 would be longer 
than the .276 if it had a spitzer instead 
of a blunt-nose bullet. The case is a 
quarter inch shorter than the .257, the 
head diameter is about .450 instead of 
.470, the body is shorter, and smaller in 
diameter, all of which puts more hulls 
into the same magazine room. Weight 
of .276 is slightly less than the .257 with 
100-grain bullet. 

In theory, taking standard recoil 
formula, the kick of the .276 in an 
8-pound rifle is about 8.75 foot-pounds. 
The .30 M1 in the same weight rifle is 
17.5 foot-pounds, which figures that the 
.276 kicks half as much as the M1. I am 
told that it is even less in actual tests. 
And, as I remarked in an article on the 
.30 Mi, you have to shoot through a 
long field-firing problem to understand 
how tiring is constant heavy recoil 
from an Army rifle. 

All this not including the fact that 
the smaller cartridge would give us a 
ten-shot instead of an eight-shot maga- 
zine and clip, and a heating tendency 
about half that of the big M1. In 1918, I 
once ran out a test on the Springfield 
and M 1917 rifles with a squad of picked 
expert riflemen, firing 25 to 30 shots a 
minute. With many lots of war am- 
munition, the rifles “froze up” from 
this heat, in two or three minutes, the 
reason lying in the sticking of the case 
in the hot chamber, and this same 
trouble, lessened: by the more powerful 
extraction of the Garand, will be found 
with any rifle firing a case as large and 
hot as the .30 M1. In fact, I shall be 
surprised if they could not get into 
trouble in excessive rapid and continued 
fire, with cartridges firing from the 
heat of the chamber. This is true of all 
air-cooled machine guns or auto rifles 
which close the bolt between shots. The 
old Colt machine gun shot a number 
of men from this cause, and not on the 
enemy side, either. 


O, I don’t know where you can get 

one of these rifles, except by bur- 
glary, and that would be unsatisfactory 
in the end. If re-equipping our Army 
depends on Springfield Armory, then I 
should say that the last one would be 
ready about the time we have adopted 
still another rifle because the Garand 
was obsolete. 


P. S.—No successful military semi- 
automatic rifle has ever appeared; none 
has ever been adopted by any power; 
more or less standing offer has been 
open from the American government 
for a successful design, which meant 
handsome profits from royalties and 
manufacturing operations to the arms 
factory solving the problem. 

When no American factory has felt 
that it had a design worthy of serious 
consideration by our government, and 
when the (Continued on page 65) 
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Present .22 scores are due for a tumble now that Colt's new Heavy 
From muzzle to butt, 
thing ever built in twenty-twos. Designed BY expert shooters FOR 


Barrel Woodsman is out. 


expert shooters. 


Heavier, steadier, super-accurate and balanced perfectly to boost timed and rapid scores. 
The pull is smooth as glass, the let-off sharp and without creep. The trigger is full width, straighter, 
and deeply grooved. Trigger backlash has been removed, the travel scarcely noticeable. Non- 
slipping stocks fit over the front strap and extend well beyond the bottom strap. Fixed Kelly 

4 Rear sight adjusts for windage and elevation. 7 ounces 
more weight. Now 36 ounces. Uses both regular and high speed cartridges. Magazine capacity 


type front sight, completely stipple 
10 shots. 


The Heavy Barrel Match Target Woodsman is truly a “‘professional’’ .22 built for one purpose — 


to make and break records. 


* YOU DON'T NEED TO TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT. HERE’S WHAT A FEW CRACK SHOTS SAY x* 
RODNEY S. PEASE, SAN DIEGO POLICE — "What a gun.... 
HARRY REEVES, DETROIT POLICE — ‘Score over the National Match course 298 x 300 first time | fired the new 


Heavy Tapered 612” Barrel 


provides sure steadiness for timed and rapid fire 


it's the smoothest 


Woodsman, Lowest score so far 289. I'm sold!" 


CARL H. RAY, U. S. BORDER PATROL, Eastport, Maine — “'l am convinced the gun is a record breaker and the 


gun | have been waiting years for." 


CAPT, JOE SONNENBERG, NEW ORLEANS POLICE — ‘The new Woodsman will make them see stars in the 
rapid fire matches at Perry. | made three straight 98's at 25 yards.” 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE 





ARMS MFG. CO. 


Six 10's, three 9's and an 8. Not bad for a start,"’ 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 









Good Scores, 

come L044 _ 
— says Arnvid Anderson about 
this New Heavy Barrel Model: 
“L am well pleased. with its 
performance in every respect. 
Good scores come easy. The first 
time | fired over the course | made 
a 293. Yesterday our club 
president won the club 
trophy with it. We are all 
enthusiastic about it. It's a 
seller on its own merit."’ 







Sterling Silver 
COLT GOV. 
MODEL .45 PIN 


Send for an exact scale 
reproduction of the fam- 
ous Government Model 
.45 Automatic. Made of 
sterling silver, A neat 
piece of gun jewelry. 
Send 25¢ today—stomps 
or com 
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(Continued from 


government has never discovered such 
design outside its own armories, then it 
is a very moot question whether Spring- 
field and Garand have been able to do 
what our great private plants, with 
their engineering staffs of old and ex- 
perienced men, have been unable to do. 

It is my emphatic opinion that the 
troubles of the Army with the new rifle 
are just commencing. Whether it is a 
good job of designing is much open to 
question. 


LIGHTER LOADS 


EWS flashes from a gunshop—all of 

them ain’t so—thanks to Brother 
McCrae, of El Monte: “Ex-Marine re- 
veals fact that the Springfield is a 
.30/30 and will shoot either the .30/30 
or the ’06. . Some rifles shoot much 
stronger than others. We tried out two 
of the same make the other day with 
hulls out of same box. One shot down 
to the end of the pasture, the other 
only went to the old stump. Please, 
Mister, can you pick me out a strong 
shooter? ... The powder in Remington 
shotgun shells rusts your gun. I shot 
some the other day and then filled her 
full of axle grease and two weeks later 
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she was rusted—this powder ain’t no 
good... The government has a new rifle 
that drops only three inches in shooting 
one mile. It’s against the 
shoot soft-nose bullets at deer. For 
using hollow-points they throw away the 
jail key after they lock you up.” 

New Colt improvement, 
lock, straddles firing pin, is shoved out 
of engagement by extension 
safety. 


law to| 


firing-pin 





of grip| 
Purpose is to prevent accidental | 


discharge of .45 or .38 from gun falling | 


on muzzle, giving enough momentum to 
firing pin to shoot gun. 
. . . 

Most small-bore automatic shotguns 
are muzzle-light so and so’s because too 
many entrails and too much carcass for 
little barrel to balance. After all, a 20 
gauge has to be same length of frame 
as a 12, and frame is nearly as heavy. 
Remedy for skeet, or ducks, or other 


use where a little more weight does not | 


matter 
tube. 
out retainer 
putting in 
taste and trial; 


Easily done in 5-shot by prying 
sleeve, front end of tube, 
lead or brass cylinders to 
piece of brass cylinder 
1.3 inches long, 8/10 inch diameter, 
weight 3 ounces. Lead is far heavier. 
You may do this simple trick in three- 
shot also. (Continued on page 66) 


put some weights in magazine | 








AIRFLATE DECOYS 


tight, handy, light weight and 
t for years. Carry 
o 6 doz. in hunt 





AIRFLATE DECOY CO, cepts scxi7s 








Really CLEAN tou suorcus 


Now you can get a jointed cleaning rod that cleans 
the enure circumference of the barrel ac EVERY 
stroke—makes perfect cleaning EASIER thanever 
before possible. 


TRI©PAK row 


Palm-ficting bakelite handle.Rubber bumper.Solid 
duralumin with sturdy shoulder type joints. Takes 
all standard attachments. 
ONE ROD FITS ALL GAUGES 
from 20 to 10 


Ribbed NEOPRENE patch holders (illustrated) 
contract or expand by a rwist of the rod—giving 
form-fitting ‘action thet contacts every part ot the 
bore. Self-contracting to compensate for choke 
Most EFFICIENT rod made. 30-and 32-in. Also 
410 size for 20, 28,.410 ga. Only $1.25.Ask your 
dealer— or write for folder showing complete TRI- 
PAK line—rifle, pistol, shotgun rods and famous 
TRI-PAK lanolin- “sperm gun oil. 


TRI-PAK GUN KIT, Inc. 


52 Brady Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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Featherlight! 


Only 6 lbs. in a 16 ga. Repeater! Only 61% Ibs. in a 12 ga. Repeater! 
(—and every gun prooftested with loads developing 71% tons pressure each.) 
This means getting rid of useless, tiresome weight in the field. Fatigue and 
marksmanship don’t mix. You can travel farther and finish fresher with a 
featherlight Ithaca Repeater. 


Three models—one featherlight for field use, $42.95; one with Ithaca’s 
exclusive rampless ventilated rib for Skeet or game, $65.00; and one designed 
for Trap and game, $87.35. 


Send 10c in stamps for catalog of Repeaters and Doubles. 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX 10 ITHACA, N.Y. 











REDFIEL "ive Gun Sights 


Most durable, practical, accurate and 
satisfactory receiver sights ever made. 
LEFT — Redfield Micrometer Receiver 
— furnished with or without quick re- 
movable staff. True quarter-minute ad- 
justments. $8.00 and up. RIGHT— 
edfield Series 102 Receiver. The per- 
fect all-around hunting sight. Simple 
and rugged. Holds its Coe 
Ideal for scabbard use. $3.75 an 
Whatever your gun, a REDFIELD sight will im- 
prove your shooting. If you prefer a scope sight, 
write for complete details of Redfield Bridge Type 
Mounts and Redfield Junior Mounts. hey’re 
TOPS in scope mounts— preferred by skilled 
hunters and champion target shooters. 
d by Leading Dealers — Write for FREE Catalog 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 3311 Gilpin Street, Denver 


Hardy HOLSTERS 


are made of California, Oak tanned, 

Saddle Skirting, formed over duplicate 

Model of arm specified. Give $ 

Model, caliber, and barrel 
length. POSTPAID........... 

by gun experts and Send 3 cent stamp for descriptive circular. 

military units. At your Sports Store 


MeCAMGMEE a MeCAMBMDAECe. CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
12 Lt Street. 5. Washington 513 N. ARDEN DRIVE BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 

















@ Fiendoil 
never gives 
rust arest 
cleans quickly 
without effort. Used 

















FOX 7 


THE Stiekegevorth 
IDEAL | douse BARREL SHOTGUNS 


Lubricator & Sizer No.1 


The popular Ideal bench 

















tool for lubricating and 

accurate sizing of bullets. 

Quick, clean and conven- 

ient. Used with Ideal stick 

lubricant. Bullet moulds, Famous for fine bal- 3 oo 
all calibers. Ideal Booklet ance, fast action, 

free. 160-pp. Ideal Hand- and lock-up that stays tight. 

book, 50c post-paid. . . 


Now available at lowest price 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT in years! Send for free literature. 
CORPORATION Fox Gun Division, Savage Arms Corporation 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. Dept. LE-28, Ucice. N-¥- 











Before o-. ANY shotgun, examine these new 
HAND ENGRAVED improved Brownings — Automat- 
ies and Overunders — ucts of three 

of gun designing and building experience. 

New 1938 Browning Overunder standard equipment 
} includes @ New Single Selective Trigger. @ —\~ 


—" BROWNING ARMS CO. St. Louis, Mo. 
AUTOMATIC AND OVERUNDER SHOTGUNS 
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(Continued from page 65) 


How to increase insurance rates; load 
two shells into gun in skeet singles, said 
to save time; saves about two seconds 
after shooter gets through studying 
bottom of gun to make sure she’s true 
to her job. As Will Rogers used to say 
about fast drivers—‘How about start- 
ing a little earlier, going a little slower.” 
One nice little lady skeet shooter so 
conscientious about “swinging through” 
that she swings gun clear around in 
singles until squad can look down 
muzzle. If two shells are loaded into 
gun it makes a fascinating game for 
squad to see if they can read the letter- 
ing on the top shot wad of unfired shell 
in chamber. 

The most dangerous instant in the 
handling of a gun is the instant you 
close it. Watch your step—and your 
gun muzzle. Mugg who puts childish 
and complete faith in a gun safety of 
any sort probably puts same trust in the 
other man’s brakes when he drives a 
car. There are bad safeties and worse 
safeties, but no safe safeties. Outside of 
locking trigger against accidental con- 
tact of brush and the like, no safety 
should be trusted—one reason is it may 
not be on. Among best safeties, the bolt 
type, locking actual firing pin such as 
Springfield, Krag, Mauser, Models 54 
and 70, and Model 30S—and that good 
Model 12 Winchester shotgun. Among 
the worst ones—sorry boys, I think I 
hear the phone. 

Latest rattlesnake-bite outfit: Two 
red-rubber telescoping suction tubes, 
containing lancet, iodine, construction 
braid for cutting off surface circulation. 
Total size of outfit, 3 inches by 1 inch, 
not much bigger than shotgun shell, 
weighs a half ounce less. Plot—put on 
tourniquet, cut open bite, apply iodine 
merely to prevent infection from cut, 
then apply suction cups. Seems right 
sensible to me. 

So-o-0o-o—I see by one more news 
story that this mugg shot somebody 
while he was cleaning his gun. Seems 
funny to me, I’ve looked over most a 
thousand guns taken away from prison- 
ers by the cops and not one in fifty 
looked to me as if it had ever been 
cleaned; but whenever some mugg 
shoots himself or somebody else by 
damn fool gun handling, he’s always 
cleaning the thing. I wonder? 

Photograph of line of Russian infantry 
appearing in our papers. About ten 
privates appear in the photograph. Two 
items of much interest to the American 
gun crank; the first that each rifle in 
the picture has a ’scope sight, exactly 
the same in outline as the Zeiss Zielvier 
4X. The second, that the bolt levers are 
bent sharply downward, close to the 
receiver, contrary to the straight, hori- 
zontal bolt lever of the old Nagant Rus- 
sian rifle. This evidently to miss the 
’scope sight. Russia has gone in for 
rifle shooting in a big way, has more 
rifle clubs than the rest of the world 
put together—but still a telescope sight 
is the direct antithesis of mechanized 
warfare. The United States Army has 
no ’scope sight; will probably bull along 
as usual until war breaks out, and then 
hastily adopt some optical joke. 
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Shotgun Problems 


Long-Range Choke 


Question: How close to the mythical uni- 
versal gun would the Model 12 Winchester come, 
chambered for 3-in. shells and equipped with a 
Poly Choke, if it had 28 or 30-in. barrel? If it 
would make a decent pattern with light or reg- 
ular loads, say 55 or 60 percent patterns, and 
still make the long range 15-oz. loads talk, 
that will be fine. Our shooting runs from quail 
to fcex, crows, hawks, house cats, and some 
other vermin.—R. W. B., Ind. 


Answer: If I wanted a gun for the very 
longest range, which you seem to, I’d keep the 
Poly Choke off it, and shoot the gun as it comes 
from the factory. I have not tried the Poly 
Choke on the Magnum Winchester 3-in., but 
would not expect better than 70 percent pattern. 
I take it the load of 15% oz. would be a bit too 
much shot for the choke. If I wanted a more 
open pattern, I’d put 234-in. cases into the gun 
I think the pattern would open up quite a bit 
with 1% oz. of shot and still more with 1% oz. 
In my test of this Winchester, patterns ran a 
bit higher than 80 percent.—C. A. 


Reboring Right Barrel 


Question: I have a 1909 model Ithaca 12 
gauge, with double 25-in. barrels, both cylinder- 
bored. The gun weighs about 6 Ib. 6 oz., with 
Ithaca recoil pad. We have a lot of thick cover 
here, and I have killed many grouse at 10 and 
15 yd., but the right barrel of my Ithaca is no 
good at that range. One shot is, as a rule, all I 
get. Is it possible to have it bored so it will 
have a spread of 30 in. at 10 yd.2? What would 
this reverse choke you mentioned recently spread 
at that distance? —W. A. A., Pa. 


Answer: Write to Ithaca to see if that com- 
pany can make a gun more open than a cylinder 
bore. It can be done if the last 4 in. of the bar- 
rels are rifled so that shot will be given a spin. 
The reverse choke used by Poly Choke spreads 
about 30 in. at 20 yd.—C. A. 


Best Automatic 


Question: Which of the three automatic 
shotguns, Browning, Remington, or Savage, is 
the best? By best, I mean which is the lightest, 
the most durable, and hits the hardest?—G. K., 
Wis. 


Answer: The Browning, Remington, and the 
Savage are all made with precisely the same 
mechanism. John Browning invented it, Rem- 
ington bought the right to make it, and Savage 
also makes it. That means there will be very 
little difference in these guns, and this differ- 
ence will mostly be in the stock and appearance. 
To me, the Remington Sportsman seems to be 
stocked with the best fit, that is unless Browning 
has changed from the 234-in. drop it used to 
have. That means I’d probably take the Rem- 
ington for my own use, but not for any reason 
other than the stock fit. You can take it for 
granted the Browning is just as nice-looking, 
possibly neater-looking. Savage is a bit cheaper 
in price, and might not look quite as well, but, 
as to shooting qualities, it is a toss-up.—C. A. 


Rebluing Formula 


Question: Can you give me a rebluing for- 
mula that an amateur can use?—L. T. S., Ohio. 


Answer: It is difficult to do good bluing on 
guns. The best method is to have tanks built to 
contain the parts to be blued, and to do the job 
hot. However, here is a preparation that may 
be put on cold: 3 parts, by volume, spirits of 
niter, 3 parts tincture of iron, 1 part sulphur, 
2 parts blue vitriol, 1 part bichloride, of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate) % part nitric acid, 
1 part copperas, 96 parts distilled water. Have 
it mixed by the druggist and marked “poison.” 
Put on one coat after the other, allowing 24 
hours for each to dry. Wash off with boiling 
water before putting on another coat. Some 
steel requires a dozen coats, some no more than 
| six. When you obtain a color to suit you, oil 

the barrel with linseed oil. Watch closely to 

see that the bluing action actually stops at this 
point, otherwise the barrel might be injured. 

Plenty of oil will stop the action.—C. A. 
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Capt. E. €. CROSSMAN 


World Famous Gun Authority, Author and Editor 


GIVES THE WORKS TO 


WEAVER SCOPES 


“Model 330, considering cost, is the finest hunting 
scope ever turned out in this country and a mat- 
ter of argument if it is not the finest regardless 
of cost. Field as bright and clear as spring water, 
sharp to the edges. Other models are, in my opin- 
ion, the best line of low-priced scopes on the 
market, sturdy and simple internal adjustments, 
simply mounted.” 








Scopes from 


$4.75 


NEW! 


Type T Mount. Of tough alloy steel, clamps scope ab- 
solutely rigid. Owners of Type S can exchange for 
Type T, which uses same attaching holes, for 75 cents. 








Write Dept. 6 for complete folder. 













Custom Tailored 
Thornproof & Waterproof 


HUNTING BREECHES | 


Made to your measurements from the finest | 
Imported & Domestic moleskin orestry | 


DUCK HUNTERS 
At last the call you 
é always wanted. As illus- 
trated. No hand manip- 
The swingable 





ulating. 


which opens and 








Whipcord—Corduroyé& Sailcloth Satisfied | Patent No. 1855527 bi, on the call ls blown, 
ee ee ee $e 0 $5 my | does itpertectly Thoroughly tested out hunting wildmallards, and 
let showing pew cloth, new otvlen ana better proved a real duck caller not a duck chaser. Inside construction 
prices aaah ieee on request . . } designed to prevent foreign matter getting stuck, causing a mis- 
me 5 tone. Price $2.80. If pane dooler cannot supply you, order direct. 
~ T OL ’ ’ 
MAJOR HUNTING BREECH CO. NATURAL DUCK CALL MFG. CO. 
P. 0. Box No. 12, Station D. Box 78-L 








St. Paul, Minn. 


New York City, N. Y. Dept. 0. L. 








U. S. ARMY KRAG SPORTER 
$1985 


The lowest price high power big game bolt action rifle on the 
market. 











We were fortunate in secur- 
ing a limited quantity of these grade No. 1, good strong re- 
liable 30/40 cal. Krag rifles. These rifles have been assembled and have 
tight actions; good as new. The 22” barrels are perfect for real accurate 
shooting, the sights are military rear and Springfield band front. Stocks are in fine 
condition, 5 shot magazine. W hile they last. Only $19.85 each. ($2 deposit on all C.0.D’s) 


Special cartridges: 30/40 caliber with full m.c. bullet, 90¢ box of 20. Kleanbore soft-point : $1.70 box 
Soft pliable leather U. S. Army sling straps, brand new, $1.00. Good, used 45c. Swivels aa 75¢ pair 
Brand new Colt New Service revolvers, 44/40 or 45 caliber, 5/2” barrel, blue fimish ooo. eeecescsesesceeee $26.95 
High Grade genuine German Haenel ‘‘Schmeisser’’ .25 Automatic pistol, 7 shot, new . $12.75 


U. S. Gov't. Ammunition, 30/06 caliber M! Boatails 1928 issue $3.50 per 100, 1934 issue PNET $4.50 
U. S. Gov't. surplus Ammunition. Holsters. Oilers. Flannel Patches. Sling Straps, etc. LIST FOR STAMP. 
Special prices on all Winchester, Remington, Savage, Colt, Smith & Wesson, etc. in catalog. 


Stamp please, for each list! HIGH GRADE USED RIFLES—USED SHOTGUNS—CARTRIDGES 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS Co. L-52 Warren St., New York City 


( Free—mLatest Catalog) 














Double Shotguns 

















What goes on inside a binocular is what 
counts in actual performance. 

The optical system used in Zeiss Binocu- 
lars is the result of nearly a century of ex- 
perience in the making of fine optical 
instruments. It produces that sharper defi- 
nition, greater luminosity and wider field 
of view so valuable to the sportsman. 

The modern prism binocular was invented 
and brought to its highest development 
by Zeiss. Zeiss is the prism binocular! 

At leading dealers. Write for Literature. 

CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 Fifth Ave., New York Dept. T-4-10 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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CHIPPEWA 


BOOTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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The BIRD SHOOTER 


f waterproofed 
Mote Swi crepe rub- 
ber non-slip soles. 
Soft and pliable 
as a moccasin— 
featherlight 10 
weight —tough 
enoughto stan 
the hardest wee 
i yery sport where great- 
—anideal booreauires a noone 
The Choice of Real Sportsmen— a 
8 years ORIGINAL, C ay 
ty been the outstanding oes . 
~- rtsmen who know boos, o 
master boot craftsmen to WAS —s 
urements — Ore of rub your feet. Ths 
cuanamae DRIGI VAL Ct nce 
eurereuss Lint Boots, Ski Boots—boots 
hen you 4 in every standard style, 
dealer of 
for FREE illus- 
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height and size. 







,HOES 
Look for the : wa MEG ro 
Original CHIPPEWA SHOE MFe.™ 
Label on Every Pair é L yi> 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS | 





ANSWERED 


Bullets for Big Game 


Question: I would like to know the best 
weight bullets for a .30/06 Army rifle for the 
different big game.—H. R. D., Kan. 


Answer: The .30/06 220-grain is suitable for 
moose, Alaskan brown bear, and grizzly. You 
can use .30/06 180-grain for elk, moose, bear, 
caribou, and deer on occasion. The 172-grain 
would serve the same purpose, if it has a soft 
point. The 200-grain is sometimes used for the 
same purpose as the 220 in special loading, as 
is the 225-grain Peters belted bullet. The 150- 
grain is very deadly on deer, its fault being that 
it sometimes wastes too much meat, which 
causes some people to prefer the 180-grain for 
this game.—C. A. 


Coyote Killer 


Question: I am considering buying a small- 
caliber rifle to be used almost exclusively for 
small game and vermin, including coyotes, and 
have in mind a .22 caliber Winchester Model 70, 
chambered for the Swift cartridge. Do you con- 
sider this rifle suitable for the purpose men- 
tioned? What power telescope sight would you 
recommend? Should iron sights be removed 
when installing a telescope sight?—W. B., Jil. 


Answer: That ought to be a fine rifle. Doubt 
if anything better is to be had for coyotes. 
Weaver's 330 is the best ’scope obtainable for 
your purpose. The only other ‘scope as good is 
the Weaver 440. I'd leave the iron sights off 
and set the ’scope low. It is my experience 
that, once you get used to scope, you won’t use 
iron sights at all.—C. A. 


Open Sights 


Question: I have tried peep sights in hunt- 
ing, but I seem to do better with open sights. 
What is the advantage, if any, in peep sights? 
—F. W. B., Cal. 


Answer: A lot of men can shoot open sights 
just about as well as they can peep sights, 
and maybe more quickly. People used open 
sights on rifles for 150 years—didn’t know 
any better maybe—but they shot just about as 
well as they do today, when most people seem 
to think that open sights are entirely worth- 


less.—C. A. 
Minutes of Angle 


Question: I would like detailed information on 
minutes of angle, their graduations, and how 
they are computed.—A. M., New York. 


Answer: Each minute of angle is equal to 1 
in. at 100 yd. Therefore, when you raise the 
sight 1 minute, the gun shoots 1 in. higher at 
100 yd. Now, if raising the sight a minute 
causes the gun to shoot 1 in. higher at 100 yd., 
it will, as a matter of course, raise the eleva- 
tion 2 in. at 200 yd., 3 in. at 300 yd. and so on. 
—C. A. 


Accuracy of .30/06 


Question: Can you tell me what accuracy I 
can expect from the 150 and 180-grain loads at 
3,000 and 2,700 ft. in the .30/06? What do you 
think of the .300 Magnum? I will use the gun 
on deer, sheep, goats, and possibly elk. That 
is where my query about the .300 comes in.— 
C. P., Wis. 


Answer: The .30/06 is about as accurate a 
cartridge as can be had up to longest game 
ranges, and about the same as to the 180-grain 
at 1,000 yd. The only gun that would have 
something on the ’06, 180-grain is the Magnum 
with this bullet, velocity being 3,060 foot-sec- 
onds, energy 3,743 foot-pounds. The .30/06, 
180-grain has 2,700 foot-seconds velocity and an 
energy of 2,915 foot-pounds. The Magnum .300 
also drives the 220-grain bullet a bit faster, 
(2,730 foot-seconds) than the .30/06 does the 
180-grain. All of which is to be considered 
when you need power and flat trajectory, 2.15 in. 
over a 200 yd. course. You could use the .300 
Magnum, full-jacketed 220-grain on elephants 
if you had occasion to. Same bullet, in soft- 
point, would be about the best medicine for 
brown bears, moose, and elk.—C. A. 














DECOYS 






$].00 
ea. 


HANSELL’S CORK DUCK DECOYS WILL BRING 
; cE, and 


THEM IN! REAL COAXERS, LIFELIKE aA 
DURABLE. Thousands of satisfied customers through- 
out the U. S. These decoys are painted in exact imi- 
tation of wild ducks and geese with special non-gloss 
paint. The extreme lightness of these decoys make 
them easy to carry. Constructed in such a way so as 
to set upon the water in a most natural position and 
assures their being seen from a great distance. 


NATURAL SIZE, sample $1.00. Dozen $12.00 prepaid. 
JUMBO SIZE, sample $1.50. Dozen es 00 prepaid s 
GEESE, lake or field, sample $2.00. Dozen $24.00 prepaid. 


FREE CIRCULARS! DEALERS WANTED. 


GOPHER SPORTS SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. D 


SLEEPING BAGS 


8 West 26th Street Minneapolis, Minn. 














Highest Quality DUCK DOWN filled. MOTH PROOFED 


Warm, waterproof, windproof. 102” zipper with windf 

72” x 84” when open for Robe. 36” x 84” when used for 
sleeping. Special features: Air mattress pocket, side wall 
head flaps on 52” shelter-half. Compact. Costs less than 
most wool bags! Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 
Bag with Warm, NEW, Western Wool filling, regular 
$17.50 value, $10.95. Shipped C.0.D. Write for Circular 


ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 
ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105.W.HARRISONST.. PORTLAND, ORE. 











MOST POWERFUL MADE 


Made with piston ; 
rings. One pump 
required. Muzzle @ 
velocity 416 ft. 
secs. Hand honed 
trigger. Unrivalled for target— 
small game. Guaranteed Made 
in 3 models: Junior $12.50; 
**Mark I°" $22.50; Senior 
$27.50; length overall 8%”— 
eal. 177 or 22 rifled barrel. 


WEBLEY AIR PISTOL 

















From Your Dealer or Order Direct 


317 BROADWAY 


_Distributors Ss. E. LASZLO NEW YORK, N.Y. 
LEATHER’S BEST FRIEND 


Softens, Preserves, Water-proofs! 








SNOW-PROOF was originally developed forty 





years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ and trap- 
pers’ boots. It is now used everywhere for water- 
proofing, softening and preserving shoes, leather Gi 
coats, gloves, belts, luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, 


not sticky. xey-back guarant 


Unexcelied Accuracy 
Hair Trigger 
High 









. Shoe, sporting 
goods or hardware dealers — 
or send 25¢ for 3-3/4 oz. can. 
Dept. 2, The Snow-Proof ( 
Middletown, N. Y. 














© pumping: 
amazing muzzie 
velocity; adjustable 
military sight; hand fitted 
—hand finished; Shoots Cal. .17T 
or .22 pellets. Weight 6% Ibs. Un-~- 
excelled for target—small game. $25. 
Six other models from $3.75 to $25. 
From Your Dealer or Order Direct ‘ 











Fly Casting 


Probably the 
of the “Art of Fly Casting” that has ever ap- 


most understandable discussion 
peared in print. Describes general principles as 
well as such fine points as side, flip, and wind 
casts, the use of the spinner, dry fly, wet fly, and 
nymph. Tells you the best rod, reel, line, lures, 
clothing, landing nets, and tackle boxes for fly 
fishing. The best methods of fishing for bass, 
trout, and other fish are handled each in a sep 
arate chapter as is the matter of field repairs. 
88 pages and cover. 5” x 7”. Sent postpaid for 
only 25c. Write Dept. 108 
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Now you can carry your 


OWN game—and still hunt 
in your shirt sleeves or 
wear your favorite jacket 
Your arms are completely 
free for quick swinging 
your going is light 
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for chest measures 36 to 40 and LARGE for 41 to 4 
$4.75 postpaid (plus duty in Canada). Send 
money order, or pay postman upon arrival. Money 
hack if not satisfied. absolutely guaranteed. Mail your 
order at once being sure to state size wanted. 
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& 40 powers pocket telescope 
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Guns Make Good Photos 


(Continued from 


page 51) 


dimensional quality of the gun and the 
subject's face. 

Outdoor pictures of guns on the firing 
line involve, for the most part, straight 
photography. However, there are a 
number of ways in which the photog- 
rapher can improve his pictures. Sil- 
houette pictures of a shooter and his 
gun, outlined against the sky, are often 
more striking than straight shots. Try 
holding your camera near the ground. 
This gives an effective illusion of added 
stature. It also brings the gun into the 
sky. 

Back lighting will often enhance the 
appeal of an outdoor shooting picture, 
and is produced by shooting from such 


an angle that the sun is behind and 
above the subject, with the shadows 
falling in the general direction of the 


lens. Expose for detail in the shadows, 
and let the more brightly lighted areas 
take care of themselves. When a short 
exposure is used with such lighting, you 
get a silhouette rather than a _ back- 
lighted effect. For against-the-light pic- 
tures, always use a sunshade. 

Here is a problem that baffles many 
amateurs: You want to show the rifle 
or pistol shooter firing at the target, 
with both the man and the target in 
sharp focus. The subject is only a few 
yards from the camera, while the target 
may be fifty or a 100 yards. This is pri- 
marily a depth-of-focus problem, and is 


relatively easy for the camera that 
focuses on a ground-glass screen. The 
photographer simply stops his lens 


down to F/16 or smaller, and racks the 
focusing knob back and forth until both 
shooter and target are sharply defined. 


OWEVER, with the camera in which 

focusing is done by scale or range 
finder, the problem is not quite so simple. 
A rough-and-ready method for cameras 
having lenses of a focal length of seven 
inches or less is to stand about twenty 
feet back of the shooter, stop the lens 
down to F/16 or F/22, and focus on a 
spot approximately twenty feet in front 
of him. 

Any good film will produce excellent 
results, both outdoors and indoors, when 
handled properly. Some camera fans 
prefer panchromatic film, sensitive to 
all visible colors; while others favor old- 
style film, which is over-sensitive to red 
and orange. Pan film is preferable when 
you are photographing a gun whose 
stock has a reddish hue. 

The matter of exposure for gun pic- 
tures is something on which no one can 
give definite advice without knowing 
the exact light conditions involved. 

In determining outdoor exposures with 
a photo-electric meter, I resort to a 
trick that is somewhat different from 
that commonly recommended. I am, for 
example, going to photograph a man 
aiming a rifle in the field. The sun is 
shining. If the ground is covered with 
green grass, I stand with the sun at my 
back, and point the meter toward the 
grass, at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. I then set the dial to the “nor- 
mal” position, and use the. exposure 
indicated. 

The theory is that the green grass 
will photograph as a medium tone, thus 
an exposure correct for it will be like- 
wise correct for any other tones within 


the scale of the film. If there is no 
grass, some other surface having a 
medium tonal value can be used. 
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The Man With the Meat Dog 


(Continued from page 29) 


even steady to shot; their masters didn’t 
want them to waste that much time. At 
the roar of the old 10-gauge, they were 
off like greyhounds from the box, back 
on the gallop with the bird, and, before 
you could say Jack Robinson, off again 
to locate the next victim. 

On the rare occasions when they so 
far forgot themselves and their train- 
ing as actually to chase, a charge of 
Number 7's at fifty or sixty yards, ac- 
curately deposited in Mr. Bird Dog’s 
southern exposure and accompanied by 
a raucous “Hey, you blankety blank 
blank of a blank, you! Hey!” brought 
him back to normalcy with neatness 
and dispatch, and made him a model of 
obedient efficiency for the rest of the 
season. 


RUEL? Possibly; though at that 

distance the shot only stung. A 
gun-shy dog the rest of his days? Not 
by a long shot—literally. In that brand 
of bird hounds, there was no such ani- 
mal and never was. As for the gunner, 
he punished himself, as he punished his 
dog, without mercy. His day’s work 
began before dawn and lasted until the 
deepening darkness made each boom- 
ing discharge of black powder light the 
landscape like a Roman candle. 

The kind of country he covered made 
gunning no cakewalk. If there is tougher 
grouse territory than that of central and 
northern New England, bring it on; it 
will be worth looking at. Rock-ribbed 
hillsides, slippery with pine needles and 
steep as a shed roof, thick with scrub 
pine, second-growth hard wood and tan- 
gled underbrush; wooded swamps that 
are dark at midday, treacherous with 
holding ooze and quaking bogs; side- 
hill pastures, grown up to birch and 
alder, where brier patches and thorn 
bushes clog the way and defy you to pen- 
etrate their depths. That’s the sort of 
going those old-timers used to tramp 
all day long every day of a three months’ 
open season, and thrive on it. 

Could they shoot? Ask the city mar- 
ket man who bought their birds. All 
those murderers asked was the sudden 
silence of a tinkling bell, the whir of 
wings, six or eight square feet of open 
space in a tangle of tree tops, a fright- 
ened grouse to flash through it, and a 
dog with a choke-bore nose to find the 
bird after it fell. If they didn’t get that 
six square feet, they shot from the hip, 
aiming by ear at the sound of a flush, 
and pocketed a good percentage of their 
prospects just the same. 

One of the ilk, whom I'll call Lute 
Granger, complained to me one time 
about a new brand of shells he was 
shooting. 

“I don’t cotton to ’em,” he grunted. 
“They’s jest a leetle too quick fer me.” 

When I asked him what he meant by 
that, his answer, believe it or not, was 
this. 

“Well, I'll tell yer, son; when I kill a 
bird that’s quarterin’ on me, I allus 
figgers to git him in his rear end, if I 
kin. With these here new-fangled shells 
I'm usin’ now, I ain’t leadin’ ’em eny 
more’n I’ve allus done, but seems like 
I’m hittin’ ’em jest a leetle too fer 
forrard and sort o’ messin’ ’em up, 
so’s a shot or two's likely to git in folks’ 
teeth when they’s chewin’ on the breast 
meat, an’ that ain’t no good for no- 
body.” 


Lute wasn’t trying to be funny; he 
was that kind of shot, turned out a 
fancy article for his customers, and 
didn’t want to ruin his reputation by 
selling inferior goods. 

Lute’s knowledge of the habitat and 
habits of the birds he hunted, like that 
of his colleagues in the craft, was amaz- 
ing. I mean individual birds, not grouse 
in general. One morning, as he started 
out for the day’s work, I listened as he 
told his wife where he could be found at 
any specified time during the day. His 
directions were about as follows: 

“Listen, Lize, ef anybody wants me fer 
anythin’ important, I’m strikin’ in at the 
Needham cellar hole an’ workin’ them 
six birds that’s in the sprouts as fer as 
the Gilboy place. Then I’m _ bearin’ 
north 

“I thought you said they was eight 
birds in them Needham sprouts,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Lute, busy with her dough- 
nut dough. 

“They was,” Granger came back, a 
trifle irritably, “but Milt Bowen got two 
of 'em day before yesterday; so that 
makes six. Anyhow, I’m bearin’ north 
from there up the Readin’ run—they’s 
four birds in them alders—an’ comin’ 
out through the Morse orchard to the 
Sykes place. Then I’m hittin’ the big 
woods and follerin’ through to the Oak- 
ham road. They’s ten birds in them 
woods I’m sure of, like enough one or 
two more by now. They drops in there 
more or less all season when they’s druv 
out o’ somewheres else. They’s ten any- 
way, ‘cause I had ’em counted a week 
ago an’ I ain’t heard no shootin’ in there 
sence.” 

So it went through the entire itinerary 
for the day. Lute had those wild grouse 
located and tabbed as accurately as a 
poultryman checks his chicks. Every 
day or two he made a recheck with other 
market gunners, subtracted the kills in 
each cover since his previous stock tak- 
ing, and figured the balance on hand al- 
most as accurately as a merchant or 
manufacturer. 


T WAS the same with the habits of the 

birds in any given spot you might men- 
tion. I remember hunting a swamp we 
called “The Whaleback” (for what rea- 
son I never knew) with Lute and my 
son, for by that time I had become a 
more or less privileged character. Lute 
said there were four birds there, but we 
hunted it out pretty thoroughly and 
raised only three. So we went all through 
it again and, at the far corner, almost 
in the open, sure enough, out went that 
fourth bird, wild as a hawk. Lute hadn’t 
a Chinaman’s chance for a shot, but the 
old biddy came right over my head and 
I missed her clean with both barrels. 

“Which way did she go?” called Lute, 
as he emerged from the depths of the 
swamp a minute or two later. 

I had the bird nicely marked down and 
told him so. 

“She swung up over that sidehill pas- 
ture,” I explained, “turned sharp to the 
south, flew along parallel to the swamp 
for 300 yards or so and ducked back into 
it again right by that big white oak at 
the further end.” 

Lute listened carefully, without a 
trace of expression on his face. Then he 
turned to the east and pointed a gnarled 
forefinger toward the top of a wooded 
hill. (Continued on page 71) 
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Bean’s is3's 
Hunting Shoe 


Light as a moccasin, with the protection of a 
heavy hunting boot. Designed for both bare ground 
and snow hunting. Tan Water Elk Leather top 
guaranteed not to 
harden, pure gum 
rubber vamp and non- 
slip rubber sole. Pat- 
ented split backstay 
prevents heel chafing. 


Price Postpaid 


8-inch, $3.90 

10-inch, 4.85 

12-inch, 5.75 

14-inch, 6.75 

Widths D, E, EE 
and FF 


Price includes both 
Men's and Ladies’. 
Sizes 3 to 12. 
Send for new Fall 
catalog 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 
261 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
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Only practical hunting scope with long eye 
relief and internal adjustments, possible to 
mount on all rifles of which shell comes out 
on right side. 


Send 3 cents postage for complete catalog. 
R. NOSKE, San Carlos, Calif. 
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Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
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The Man With the 
Meat Dog 


Continued from page 70 
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“See them two tall pines on the top o’ 
that hill?” 

I told him I did. 

“All right, son. Want to know where 
that there bird is? We'll find her some- 
wheres near them two pines.” 

Needless to say, that’s exactly where 
we did find her. 

It was the same anywhere. No mat- 
ter where flushed birds seemed to go, 
Lute knew where they actually went. 

Many of those market gunners of the 
past had one-track minds that ran on 
narrow-gauge rails. At practically every- 
thing but hunting they were pretty hope- 
less specimens of manhood—bad farm- 
ers, poor providers, ignorant on most 
subjects, shiftless, and generally no 
good. Lute Granger was an exception 
so shining as to be not only unique, but 
almost unbelievable. I’ve known a good 
many gifted and intelligent men in my 
day, but I can honestly say Lute was, 
in my humble opinion, the most out- 
standing all-round man I've ever met. 

A few years before he died, he lost 
his setter, Old Sam, by the dumb- 
rabies route. Before the dog became 
dangerous, Lute had him put out of the 
way by a neighboring farmer, for, as 
he confessed to me, he hadn’t the heart 
to do the job himself. 

“T couldn’t kill a dog,” he explained 
earnestly. “I reckon I could kill most 
anythin’ else if I had to, but I couldn't 
kill a dog, an’ I don’t see how nobody 
kin.” 

As he told me about the affair, his 
voice was coolly unemotional as usual, 
but two or three big tears welled up into 
his eyes and rolled slowly down his 
weather-beaten cheeks. He had never 
shown any deep affection for Old Sam 

the dog was apparently simply part 
of his equipment—but, when it came to 
a show-down, deep in his heart he loved 
the old dog just the same. 


"LL never forget the last time I saw 

Lute alive. A friend and I were hunt- 
ing down an alder run that ended at an 
old stone wall separating it from the 
heavy timber beyond. As we neared this 
wall, I heard a familiar voice calling my 
name. There sat Lute on a big dead log, 
his gun resting on the wall in position 
for a shot. I was astonished and a little 
troubled, for I knew he had had a stroke 
of paralysis only a month or so before, 
walked with a deal of difficulty, and 
couldn’t raise his arm to his head, much 
less throw a gun to his shoulder. 

When I passed the time of day and 
asked him sternly what he was doing out 
there in the brush with a gun when he 
should be in an easy chair in the kitchen, 
taking care of his health, he smiled a 
bit sheepishly and replied: 

“I dunno. I’m gittin’ kind o’ crazy, I 
guess. I can’t sling the ole gun to my 
shoulder no more, but I kin rest the 
barrel on a wall or a stump or some- 
thin’ I kin sight it with, and wait fer a 
bird some other feller has put up to 
come my way. I can’t hit nothin’, the 
way I am, I know that—but it don’t do 
me no harm to imagine I kin; an’ gosh 
a-mighty, Bill, I ain’t lost my likin’ fer 
seein’ ’em fly!” 

Maybe Lute’s hunting meant more to 
him than the money he made selling the 
birds; maybe it was something bigger 
and better than cold business, after all. 
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The Mighty Moose of Ghost River 


(Continued from page 387) 


a bend in the river. It was now twilight. 
Before us, looming out of the shadows, 
was a big, black object, fore quarters in 
the river, hind legs on the bank. Still 
smarting from the misunderstanding 
which had just lost me a fine trophy, I 
raised my rifle. 

“Don’ shoot! Cow!” yelled Tony. 

The “cow” broke for the bank and 
crashed into the brush. There was a 
momentary glimpse of wide horns, and 
then we could hear the rattle of them 
against the brush. There was no con- 
versation on the three-mile paddle back 
to camp, and we crawled into our sleep- 
ing bags in silence. 


HERE followed a day of fruitless hunt- 

ing in the snow. From Fairchild’s 
Lake, we made a series of four portages, 
and finally paddled out on a shallow lake 
about 1,000 yards long. Tony sighted a 
large moose at the other end of the lake, 
and tried to point it out, but the duffel 
was piled so high in front of me that I 
couldn’t see ahead. Exasperated by my 
apparent inability to understand, and 
not realizing the reason, Tony turned 
loose with an explosive mixture of 
French and Indian cuss words. Finally 
he swung the canoe so that I could see, 
but by that time the moose, probably 
having heard Tony, was making for 
the woods, and was soon out of sight. 

Tony paddled forward. When within 
about 250 yards of the near side of the 
point, I saw the moose walking through 
the open birch bush, and quartering 
away from us. Even at that distance, 
his antlers looked as though they were 
six feet wide. We glided to within about 
200 yards. This time there was no mis- 
understanding Tony. 

“Gar tam it! Shoot!” 

I raised my rifle, and, strangely 
enough, though my heart was pounding, 
my hand was steady. Tony steadied the 
canoe as best he could. Aiming just back 
of the right shoulder, I squeezed off the 
shot with a strong, steady pull. I ex- 
pected the bull to crash to the ground 
with the first shot, but was dumfounded 
to see him lurch forward, and break in- 
to a run. I was so shaken by this that 
my second shot was a miss. Feverishly 
I worked the bolt, got off a third shot, 
and heard the bullet strike. I ejected 
the third shell, and lined up the sights 
for another shot. The fourth bullet 
went screaming through the air as it 
ricocheted off the wide palm of the left 
antler. 

“Shoot lower!” yelled Tony. 

Even as I worked the bolt, the bull 
went to the earth from a dead run, and 
with a tremendous crash. 

Tony came out of a two-day grouch, 
and crawled over the top of the duffel 
to slap me on the shoulder. He was 
voluble in his praise, and his relief was 
as great as mine. 

Then Tony nosed the canoe into the 
bank. I reloaded and stepped to shore. 
Tony backed the canoe out into the 
water, and told me to go into the bush 
and be “tam” careful. I threw off the 
safety, and, holding the rifle with barrel 
advanced, parted the bush with my left 
hand, and inched forward. Tony was 
not armed, and it was perfectly natural 
that he should not want to walk up on 
a wounded moose. But, at the moment, 
I would have given a lot for his com- 
pany. At any moment, I expected to 


hear a snort, and have the big bull 
charge me. Then, as I pushed through 
the last screen of foliage, there lay my 
giant bull, dead. 

Minutes passed. I got myself together, 
yelled for Tony, and soon he came trot- 
ting through the bush. The bull’s horns 
had a total of twenty-three points. The 
outside fighting tine on the right antler 
had been broken off in some mad-moon 
encounter with a rival, and his forehead 
and scalp were scarred from such fierce 
tourneys. Even with the broken tine, 
he had a spread of fifty-one and a half 
inches. His hair was jet-black, except 
where the undercoat showed signs of 
gray. 

Tony left to make camp on the last 
portage, leaving me in the wilderness 
with my trophy of a lifetime. The wise 
voyageur in that country always makes 
his camp on a portage. To have camped 
where the moose was would have meant 
unloading the canoe, pitching the tent, 
reloading the canoe the next morning, 
and then paddling the few hundred 
yards to the portage, there to unload 
again. 

To me fell the gory task of eviscerat- 
ing the moose. My first shot had passed 
completely through the body behind the 
shoulders, and severed the large artery 
back of the heart. I found the spent ball 
in the loose hide on the far side of the 
moose. The second shot, as I had 
guessed, was a miss. The third had gone 
through the neck without doing any par- 
ticular damage. The fourth had struck 
below the right ear, come out beside the 
left ear, and then had glanced off the 
left antler. 


FTER dark, Tony returned, and took 
me back to camp and a hot supper. 
The next day was spent in skinning out 
the scalp, removing the horns, and 
cutting out the meat we intended to take 
with us. The size of the liver amazed 
me. We took only about a quarter of it, 
yet that piece must have weighed four 
or five pounds. After a hard day’s work 
in the rain, we went back to camp just 
as the rain was turning to snow, and 
made our supper on fresh liver. After 
eating, we spread out the meat on a flat 
rock to freeze. I was dog-tired, and went 
to sleep almost as soon as I crawled into 
my sleeping bag. At midnight, Tony 
roused me by shaking my shoulder. 

“Bear!” he whispered. 

There was the sound of movement 
outside the tent, and something stum- 
bled over the tent ropes. 

“Git light,” said Tony. 

It seemed ages before I could locate 
my flash light. When I found it, Tony 
held it while I crept out of the tent with 
my Krag. But all we found was bear 
tracks in the snow, and our moose liver 
was gone. 

Now shall I sit behind a desk to grow 
old and soft, but with dreams that still 
are strong and young? Or shall I heed 
that letter I got just the other day from 
my outfitter? 

“Remember that he who follows the 
hunting trails grows neither old nor 
soft,” he writes. “When the leaves start 
to turn again in the fall, the urge will 
come on you to return and hear the 
grunting cough of a bull, answering the 
call. There is many a monarch treading 
the game trails that can give you again 
the thrill of a good hunt well-ended.” 
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Rescue 


(Continued from page 43) 


as he put his camera to work. Without 
the shelter of our ship, no small boat 
could have lived, but it was not long 
before our boys had reached the wreck- 
age. 

“The man who had been clinging to 
the tank made his way into the boat as 
several of our crew untied the limp 
forms and carried them off the broken 
planking. There were three of them, 
seemingly dead. The fifth man, whose 
waving had attracted us, was the last to 
make his way over to the boat. He 
managed this without any help, but he 
slumped when he reached us. He had a 
broken elbow. 

“We heard the story. Their fishing 
barge had broken up at 10 o’clock the 
night before, which made fourteen 
hours they had been at the mercy of 
the storm. They had been floating on 
the roof of the eabin which was riding 
so low in the water that each wave 
nearly washed them into the sea. Again 
and again, one or another of them had 
been carried away, but each time the 
man standing—the only one who could 
swim—had brought them back as fast 
as they were washed off. As the storm 
diminished, the fishermen managed to 
hold on, but, as the night advanced, the 
air grew colder—have I said this was in 
December?—and the dreaded numbness 
from exposure crept over them. When 
the first man died, the chap who had 
been swimming all night found himself 
with the added problem of holding fast 
to the limp form. Then, the second 
dropped off, and he was made fast to the 
first with a rope. About daylight, the 
third man was added to the bundle and 
each wave spent its strength against 
the man holding fast to the rope. He had 
to stand up in the hope of being sighted 
by some passing vessel. He saw a few, 
miles away on the horizon, but none 
sighted him until the Procyon came along. 


™ HEN we got them into the sick bay, 

we found thattwoofthethree menin 
the bundle were dead, the third nearly 
so. Hot stimulants quickly revived the 
two conscious men. In the meantime, 
the Procyon was proceeding under 
forced draft to the hospital ship in the 
harbor. Hours later, the doctors revived 
the unconscious man, but he had had a 
close call. The others came through 
the ordeal without even a cold. 

“You can understand, from what I 
have told you, why fishermen interest 
me. They gave me an experience I shall 
never forget. The chap who stood for so 
long on that weaving roof as he held 
tight to the three bodies—fourteen hours 
of it, and with a broken elbow, he could 
take it, that boy!” 

“Yes, that was an exciting time,” I 
agreed. “Drifting, as they were, between 
the San Diego and the Panama steam- 
ship lanes no other ship would have seen 
them. You saw them because you were 
returning cross-lots from offshore.” 

“Right,” said Richardson, “but I hadn't 
realized that before.” He paused and 
looked at me curiously. “I didn’t tell 
you that.” 

“And the one you said could take it,” 
I interrupted, “he wore a short pony- 
hair jacket.” 

Richardson stopped talking. His eyes 
bulged. “Say,” he stuttered, “what do 
you know about all this?” 

“A little,” I answered. “I was the man 
wearing that jacket.” 
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ET up to date with Hood Sportsman’s Footwear, and enjoy 
real comfort all day long on your hunting trips! This modern 
footwear relieves you of all unnecessary weight. 

And feel how snugly Hood Boots fit the heel and instep. Yet 
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HUNTING 
SIGHTS 
Proved by experience the most 
reliable for all game shooting 


Improved aim with Lyman Hunting 
Sights brings full satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment to the shooter. In the complete line 
available there are result-getting Lyman 
Sights designed for your gun. Informa- 
tion promptly forwarded if desired. Give 
make, model and caliber of gun 
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Clearing Up the Position Rule 


The informal shooting position shall be 
defined as one in which the referee, stand- 
ing at least ten feet directly to the side of 
the shooter from which he shoots, can see 
some part of the stock of the gun below or 
behind any part of the shooter's arm; and 
one in which no part of the stock of the 
gun shall be closer to the shoulder of the 
shooter than the width of the referee's hand. 
Shoulder in this connection is construed to 
mean that area covered by the butt of the 
gun when the gun is in actual shooting po- 
sition.—Paragraph 2, Rule 3, Official Skeet 
Rules and Regulations. 


the official skeet code has stood in 

cold type throughout the battle to 
make skeet shooters hold their guns like 
practical field shooters, whose precepts in 
gun pointing are supposed to be followed 
on the skeet field as one of the corner 
stones of the sport. We all know how far 
many modern shooters have wandered 
from positions that even faintly re- 
semble a natural field position, and how 
many of these caricatures of a man 
shooting in the field are accepted by our 
present skeet referees as being perfect- 
ly O. K. 

When that part of Rule 3 that de- 
scribes the acceptable skeet-gun posi- 
tion was written, the author was grop- 
ing for terms that would define the 
proper position in a way that would 
make it clear to a referee just what was 
expected. There is no doubt, however, 
that such terms as “standing at least ten 
feet directly to the side of the shooter 


‘T te awkward wording of Rule 3 of 


” 


from which he shoots,” “see some part 
of the stock of the gun below or behind 
any part of the shooter’s arm,” and “the 
width of the referee’s hand” are clumsy, 
confusing, and inadequate. If you wish 
to laugh at this rather comical descrip- 
tion of the perfect gun pointer, you can 
laugh at me for it was from my fertile 
brain that this masterpiece emerged. 
But, in charity, please remember that it 
was years ago that the wording of this 
rule was concocted in a heroic effort to 
describe the desired skeet field stance in 
a way that would cover everything. 
Rather than deal too severely with me 
because I picked out the width of a 
referee’s hand as a unit of measurement, 
it would be more sensible, at this time, 
to urge upon the powers that be the 
necessity of modernizing the wording of 
obsolete Rule 3, putting it into terms 
that would, in less confusing language, 
produce the results that were originally 
intended. 

When the throes of bringing forth the 
description of the skeet-shooting posi- 
tion in Rule 3 were over, and the rule 
was expected to stand as an infallible 
guide for all time, spinal curvature had 
not yet attacked the skeet-shooting fra- 
ternity. For all its awkward wording 
and its curious terms, Rule 3, as is, 
describes fairly well the proper position 
of a shooter when he is standing on his 
two feet as a shooter does who, once 
upon a time, saw a covey rise of quail. 
Unfortunately, it does not cover the 
case of the modern skeeter who assumes 











The skeeter at left is holding his gun in the proper 
informal shooting position, as clearly indicated by 
the position of the gun butt alongside the patch on 
his coat. Such a patch would instantly show up the 
common violation of Rule 3 indicated at the right 
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the unnatural slant of the figurehead 
on the prow of a clipper ship, or of a 
person leaning over a zoo fence to feed 
the emu. 

Some of the zealous disciples found 
that, if they leaned far forward enough 
over their guns, all they had to do was 
kick the butt up a little more than “the 
width of the referee’s hand.” Little it 
mattered to them that they looked 
about as much like a field shooter as 
a turkey peeking under a wheelbarrow. 
They were smart lads, taking all they 
could of an imaginary advantage, per- 
mitted by the now inefficient Rule 3. I 
have had a good deal to say, at one time 
or another, about abortive gun posi- 
tions and about the laxity of referees 
in enforcing the gun-position rule. How- 
ever, it must be said that, if the gun 
position, as described in the present 
Rule 3, were uniformly adhered to and 
enforced, we could still be a long way 
from seeing all skeet shooting done as 
it was intended to be, and as every sen- 
sible follower of the sport would really 
like to see it shot. But, even if we can’t 
have perfection, there is one forward 
step that can be taken. 

Completely exhausted by the composi- 
tion of this funny Rule 3, I welcome an 
inspiration from the West Coast. Ed 
Myrick, of San Diego, a practical man 
and a fine field shot, comes through with 
an idea that could be adopted at once 
as a vast improvement over the present 
shooting position as described in Rule 3. 
Myrick’s suggestion is that every skeet 
shooter wear a clearly visible patch of 
cloth, of specified dimensions, tacked to 
his shooting jacket in a specified place, 
and that the stock of his gun must be 
touching this patch when the target is 
seen in the air. To simmer the thing 
down to something more definite, how 
would a patch 3 in. high and 6 in. wide 
do, with the lower edge resting on the 
belt line? 

With this idea in effect, there would 
be no more “width of the referee’s hand” 
measurements and no more question 
about seeing the stock of the gun “below 
or behind any part of the shooter's 
arm.” This would unquestionably re- 
lieve conscientious referees of many of 
their worries, and would pin the more 
careless ones down, since every specta- 
tor in the gallery would know beyond 
question whether the shooter’s gun stock 
was touching the patch. 

There might be a few skeet shooters 
who would rebel against sewing on one 
of these contact patches, but, judging 
from the number and variety of patches 
that already decorate the shooters’ 
coats, one more would not make much 
difference, especially if officially re- 
quired. 

At any rate, I like Myrick’s idea, and 
believe its adoption would do much to 
improve this knotty gun-position ques- 
tion.—_Wm. Harnden Foster. 
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These Ringer Teams 


IVE-MAN team shooting has become 
Fe: institution in skeet, and, generally 
speaking, there should be no quar- 
rel with the idea. However, the way 
term shooting is working out in many 
es it is actually hurting the game, 

t because team shooting in itself is a 

id thing, but because of the abuses that 

ive developed. 

It has been rumored that the famous 
Roseland Community five-man _ team, 
vyhich has been practically invincible in 
KMastern skeet circles, was going to dis- 

ind after winning Lordship for the 
third time. Many have said this would 

e a good thing, as this might then give 
ome also-ran team a better chance for 
top honors. Yet no one can say that 
there was anything either unsportsman- 
ike or unethical about the way Roseland 
held together and continued to sweep 
ibout everything before it. The Rose- 
land team de- (Continued on page 76) 
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Novet Tournament 


LTHOUGH, as this was being 
written, a full month remained 
before entries in the OvuTpoor Lire 
Novet Skeet Tournament closed, the 
requests for entry blanks and actual 
| entries received at the time of going 
| to press indicated that this unique 
competition would attract a large 
number of old and new shooters. 

Interest in the tournament, aside 

from that of the actual competitors, 
| is running high. Association and club 
| Officials and others concerned with 
widening the appeal of skeet see in 
| the requirements of the Novet Tour- 
nament a brand-new way to expand 
the game. The fact that the novice 
members of the team must never be- 
fore have shot any part of a regula- 
tion round of skeet means that new 
| skeeters will be created, and the 
prizes offered for the teams making 
| the greatest proportionate improve- 
ment in the final event over their 
performance in the first event should 
provide proof, if any be needed, that 
a novice can make great strides in the 
game under proper instruction. 

Event 1 of the tournament, con- 
sisting of 50 targets by each man, 
ends September 30, and the following 
day Event 2, calling for 100 targets a 
man, begins. The closing event of 
100 targets a man will be shot during 
November. 

Designs for the silver medals and 
for the shooting-coat emblems to be 
iwarded are now being completed. 
The medals will go to the high teams 
n each locality and to the teams 
howing the greatest improvement 
during the tournament, while the 
shooting-coat insignia will be given 
every contestant who completes the 
program. 
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STRAIGHT 
... tothe point 


Do you like a shotgun that is sight- 
ed along a single barrel? If you do, 
one of these two modern Savage 
Models will please you. 


SAVAGE 
AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 
12 or 16 Gauge — 3-Shot or 5-Shot 


Models with Polychoke or Cutts Compen- 
sator, factory-attached, at substantial savings. 
Adjustable choke adapts the gun for all kinds 
of shooting—skeet, trap, wild fowl, upland 
game. 12 Models in all. Handsomely finished 
walnut stocks and forearms, correctly shaped 
to facilitate quick and easy pointing. 


SAVAGE 
OVER-AND-UNDER SHOTGUN 
12, 16, or 20 Gauge 


Hammerless, extractor, takedown. Walnut 
stock and forearm beautifully streamlined 
with barrel assembly. Well-balanced for easy 
handling. “Straight-back” recoil—no “side- 
whip” — Quick recovery for second shot. 











PREPARE for BIG GAME 


See these rifles at your dealer's. Study the 
streamlined beauty and fast lever action that 
have made them famous the world over. 


SAVAGE MODEL 99 HI-POWER RIFLES 
8 Styles—5 Calibers 


Sond Coupon for Free Catalog. Describes the 
complete line of Savage Rifles and Shotguns. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 540, Utica, N.Y. 


Kindly send, free, 1938 catalog. 
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AND THIS NAME 
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SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 








60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 


NEW! Three telescopes in one, 3 different magni- 

fications. 20 power for ultra-bright 
images with 40 & 60 power for extra long 
range. Guaranteed to bring distant 
objects, people, sports events, 
ships, moon, stars, etc., 
60 times as close. 

















Most pow 
erful made for any 
where near the money. 
Closes to less than a foot in 
. length. Multiple lens system. 30 mm. 
objective lens >» sections Directions 
incladed for using as a compound 4 lens microscope. 
American made. We pay the postage. Only $2.19. Address 
Dept. 120 


BROWNSCOPE CO., 5 W. 27th ST., NEW YORK 








VERYTHING you need in a neat, handy 

carton, Famous Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent— |. 
removes barrel leading or metal fouling, all 
firing residue, prevents rust. Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil—keeps gun actions working freely, ©) 
prevents wear. Excellent protective rub-on 
for wet days. Hoppe’s Gun Greasemdepend- 
able alkaline anti-rust bore swab. Temporary 
supply of Hoppe’s Cleaning Patches. 16-page 
Booklet on GunProtection. Buy your Hoppe's 
Pack along with your ammunition. 

On display in leading stores 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


2315 North 8th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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These Ringer Teams 


(Continued from page 75) 


served the honors it won because it was 
good. Yet it might stand to reason that, 
if the Roseland team did disband and 
each one of its five redoubtable members 
became the anchor man on five new 
teams, there would be a new spurt of 
interest in team shooting, until one of 
these new teams outdistanced the field. 

But the existence of the Roseland 
team did not have injurious results in 
its immediate circle. It is when an out- 
standing team develops in a community 
where there is no real competition for 
it that the damage begins. Take the 
case of Maine. 


HE Portland Club, a fine, prospering 

organization, with a_ splendidly 
equipped two-field layout and a fine 
group of active shooters, seems to be 
the outstanding club of the State, from 
the standpoint of activity, the amount 
of shooting done regularly, and the skill 
of the shooters. Most of the other clubs 
in Maine are typical of those smaller 
groups which constitute the bulk of all 
skeet shooting. These smaller clubs 
shoot less, are not so excited over out- 
side competition, and, therefore do not 
develop five-man teams of the caliber 
Portland is able to put in the field. 

What happens? Every once in a while, 
a shooter is developed in one of the 
smaller clubs who outclasses his com- 
panions and whose scores, because he is 
the real thing, measure up to the best 
anywhere. Does this man stay with his 
home club and lend his skill to its team, 
which, even with his shooting, would not 
measure up to several that Portland 
might organize because of the greater 
number of better-than-average shots 
it has to draw from? He does not. He 
joins the Portland Club, complies with 
all the club’s requirements, shoots well 
enough to be given a place on the first 
team, and, in doing this, displaces a 
local shooter whose average may not 
be quite so high. This new man may 
come from 100 miles away, and is no 
more a Portlander than he is a New 
Yorker, except that he does live in the 
same State. 

“Ringer” is a distasteful word in sport. 
It should be used discreetly, but this 
idea of building up a skeet team with 
shooters who do not live in the com- 
munity they represent resembles “ring- 
erism” too much to be a good thing for 
the sport. The result, of course, is that 
Maine, instead of having a fair number 
of average five-man teams, which might 
compete with each other on a nearly 
equal basis, will have just one—Portland 
No. 1, made up of two or three of the 
best shots from the Portland district and 
the rest from nobody knows where. It’s 
all legal but not good sport. An all-state 
team is one thing, but a club team, if 
the term is to mean anything at all, is 
something else. The members of the 
Roseland team have legal residences 
within a radius of ten miles or so of the 
club. 

Laxity in selecting so-called club five- 
man teams is nothing new. It is not 
uncommon to see the name of some out- 
standing shot on the five-man teams of 
several clubs at almost the same time. 
The shooter has the right to join dif- 
ferent clubs, but the system that per- 
mits him to represent several is not 
right. 

A few days ago, I saw in the news- 


papers that the Red Lion Club, of Cal 
ifornia, which had appeared at Lord 
ship once and won it and had compete: 
telegraphically several times, had broke: 
the world’s five-man team record. I wa 
astonished to see Roseland’s Fran} 
Kelly listed as a member of the Re 
Lion team. Frank is no doubt a dul 
ordained member of the Red Lions, but 
with all its sterling shots, the West 
Coast seems to draft talent from lon; 
distances. 

This competition among five-mar 
club teams is very important and valua 
ble to the future of skeet. It will not be 
however, if “club” doesn’t mean anything 
more than the passing over of a buck o1 
two and the signing of a name. 

In all my long association with skeet 
one of the most unpleasant and dis 
heartening incidents I ever encountered 
was when, at the National Champion 
ships at Saint Louis, I felt compelled to 
disqualify the scores of an impromptu 
five-man team whose entry did not 
comply with the rules of the shoot. Five 
independent shooters from four different 
states got a last-minute inspiration to 
shoot against teams formed and entered 
in an orthodox manner. Unfortunately 
they were urged on by an Eastern club 
manager, who held that anyone who had 
ever shot in one of his approved shoots 
was, automatically, a regular member 
of his club in good standing forever 
after. Still more unfortunately, a minor 
official of the shoot, caught off guard 
had approved the entry. But out they 
went, and I’d do exactly the same thing 
over again under the circumstances. 

As I said before, people do not like 
the word “ringer,” but, if a_ skeet 
shooter, because of his ability, is invited 
to shoot on a team he cannot logically 
be identified with, or makes a place for 
himself on such a team, and shoots for 
that team in competition against others, 
then he is a ringer, according to my un 
derstanding of the term. The practice 
he is following is, at least, doing a lot 
to hurt five-man-team shooting and 
skeet in general. More stringent rules 
making bona fide club membership a 
prerequisite to representing a club in 
five-man-team competition, are badly 
needed.—_W. H. F. 


Where's My Gun? 


VERY big shoot sees some excited 
F lad scurrying around, trying to pick 

out his own gun. Perhaps some ons 
else has started off to his squad with it 
by mistake. Perhaps he has looked at 
it several times in the rack without 
recognizing it, because somebody has 
moved it from the spot where he left it 
There is constant confusion over the 
identity of guns, and often some one 
packs up a gun he thinks is his, and 
goes home with it. 

At many of the bigger shoots in the 
East, there has been a very skillful 
artisan busily crouched over his work 
of engraving the owner’s name in the 
sides of frames. This is a lot better thar 
nothing as a means of identification 
but, for that purpose alone an initial, < 
monogram or some other identifying 
mark on the bottom of the frame or o1 
the magazine cap would be better still 
and would save a lot of time and worry 
during and after one of the bigger 
shoots.—W. H. F. 
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re Deer Are Smart 


(Continued from page 23) 


stones into every promising-looking bit 
of brush. After rolling perhaps 100 rocks 
and making more noise than an army, 
we had routed out one gray fox and 
scared up a covey of fool quail, but no 
deer. 

Puffing and very weary, I clambered 
up another canyon, to meet Jack on a 
sunny saddle for lunch. My make-up 
had worn off, my nose was red from 
sunburn, my lips chapped, and my hair 
disheveled, and I had lost my lipstick 
and comb in my. scramble up a canyon. 
I had long before taken off my gloves, 
because I refused to have anything in- 
terfering with my trigger finger if I 
should get the chance to use it, and my 
hands were scratched and dirty. “I’m 
afraid white-tail hunting isn’t a very 
ladylike sport,” I thought, “but I’m going 
to shoot one.” 


URING the afternoon we saw no more 
bucks on the ridge, but we did see 
where a couple had run, and enough does 
and fawns to keep hope in our hearts. 
Later, when we started off the moun- 
tain, we saw a deer humping up the side 
of a wide canyon. The glasses told us it 
was a buck and a big one. 

“Think you can hit him?” Si asked. 

“TI can try,” I said doubtfully. The 
buck was a good 400 yards away and 
moving. 

“I hope you miss him,” Jack said 
gloomily as I sat down and put off the 
safety of my .257 Roberts. “If you kill 
that buck it will take us an hour to get 
to him, and another hour to get him off 
the mountain. I don’t have any yen to 
go prowling around in the dark right 
now.” 

And I did miss him—dquite neatly. I 
missed him for six shots, and, trembling, 
gave up. For the first time, I was af- 
flicted with buck fever. I had heard 
jokes about buck fever, I had seen men 
quake with it, but I had never felt it be- 
fore. My determination to get the best 
of the Limestone bucks got the better of 
me. Let’s call this round three. 

But the biggest, finest, most complete 
fiasco of all came the next day. Si and I 
were riding down the ridge where Jack 
had seen the big buck the day before. 
Suddenly I thought I saw a man on 
horseback back of me, then I realized 
with astonishment that it was a buck 
with a fine head. 

I shouted to Si, jumped off my horse, 
and ran toward the canyon where the 
buck had disappeared, as I thought, over 
the ridge. 

In the meantime, Jack heard the com- 
motion and came down the ridge at a 
dead gallop. He didn’t see the deer be- 
cause of an intervening oak, but he 
could see me and knew from the direc- 
tion my rifle was pointed that I was 
shooting across the canyon. So he rode 
around the head to the ridge and tied up 
his horse. After fifteen or twenty min- 
utes of careful exploring, Jack put his 
rifle in the boot again, and prepared to 
join us. 

Just as Jack mounted his horse, he 
heard the brush crack, and, fifty yards 
below him, a big, old buck dived off the 
ledge into the thick brush below. Jack 
jumped off and waited for him to show 
up. But that wise, old deer stayed in 
thick brush until the last possible mo- 
ment. When he finally emerged, it was 
only to flash across an opening about 
ten feet wide. (Continued on page 78) 
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door Garments in- 
Yaterproof Horse- 
hideand in other leath- 
ers including Genuine 
Buckskin. Line includes 
shooting mits, hunting 
caps,zuncases,trap coats, 
jackets. Also garments for 
women. Factory-direct price 
list, actual samples of leather 
and order blank will come 
with catalog. 
7OU may have the best gun, the best dog, and the best 
hunting grounds—but if you do not have clothing that 
keeps you dry and comfortable regardless of weather, you cannot get the enjoyment 
you should out of your hunting trips. Don't let your fun be spoiled this season by 
not having the right kind of hunting togs. Get a Mid-Western Waterproof Leather 
Outfit and be prepared to take the weather as it comes—rain, shine, gale or blizzard! 




























































GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
This exclusive horsehide leather is guaranteed absolutely waterproof. It will stay 
soft and pliable no matter how often it becomes wet. Burr-and-briar-proof; mos- 
quito-proof; and it stands up in thorny brush or ‘‘hard-going’’ places as only the 
best in leather can. Lightweight and windproof. Nothing like it for warmth with 


wool underclothing. At the same time, garments in this leather are equally com- 
fortable in temperatures as high as 60 to 70 degrees with light clothing under- 
neath. Dark olive drab color. 


MOST ECONOMICAL AT FACTORY-DIRECT PRICES 


Most hunters will get a lifetime of wear out of a Mid-Western Waterproof 
Leather Outfit. That means only a very low yearly cost for solid comfort and 
health protection in outdoor clothing. By dealing ‘‘Direct-to-Consumer”’ we are 
able to give you made-to-measure garments—guaranteed to fit—at most 
reasonable prices. We know positively that you'll find a Mid-Western 
outfit the best hunting investment you 
MADE TO YOUR MEASURE. Mid-Western Leather Garments are °¥e? ™#de. 

tailor-made to your individual measure. Garments that are made to last 
for years should be made to fit the man who wears them. Our ‘‘self 
measuring’’ order blanks are so easy to use that you can have yourself 
measured up by anyone in your home or office in a few minutes. We even 
send you the tape measure. Regular build, fat, thin, tall or short—it 
makes no difference. Give us correct measurements and we'll guarantee 
a perfect fit. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. A post card or letter will bring cata- 
log, actual samples of leather, price list, order blank and tape measure. 
Write at once and get all set for opening day 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 601 FOX AVE. BERLIN, WIS. 


Makers of Quality Leather Goods for over 65 Years 


WHAT GUN 
For That Hunting Trip? 


Would you welcome unbiased, experienced 
advice on the guns, ammunition and equip- 















New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
$35, $40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 


.22 caliber rimfire. Send for folder. 












HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. | ™ent most practical for your hunting trips 












this fall and winter? 





GUNSIGHT 
PROTECTOR 


Don’t let a jimmied gun barrel sight 
spoil your aim and ruin your hunt- 
ing. Far Sight Protector, made of 
a ye rubber, slips over all 
types of barrels (except full magazines). 
Guards sight from injury. Keeps barrel free 
from dirt and dust. New on the market. 
Far Sight Protector Co,, 44 Main $t., Newaygo, Mich. 


Send nine cents in stamps for complete in- 
formation about our technical advisory 
service, and sample copy of THE AMER- 
ICAN RIFLEMAN, 25 cent monthly mag- 
azine, exclusively about guns and shooting. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
855 Barr Building Washington, D.C. 
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‘,.. the best buy in America today for the price.” 


says JAMES MYERS, Gunsmith Extraordinary 
Proprietor, Myers Gun Shop, Seattie, Wash. 

Amazing, new, simplified design eliminates numerous parts, makes 
for strength, dependability; lower cost. A product of 68 years’ ex- 
perience. Hardhitting evenly distributed shot pattern. Perfect bal- 
ance and single sighting plane increase pointing speed, accuracy. 
Standard barrel lengths, 12 ga., 26” and 30”; 20 and 16 ga., 26” and 
Model 90 OVER & UNDER 28”. Boring: 26”—Top barrel modified choke, bottom barrel, im- 
proved cylinder. 28” and 30”—Top barrel full choke, bottom barrel 
modified choke. Matted top barrel. PROOF TESTED with load de- 
veloping 50% greater pressure than average load. 

PROOF (TD) MARK. Genuine American Walnut stock and forearm. 
Recoil pad. Engraved receiver. 

f your dealer can't supply you, order direct from factory giving dealer's name. 
You must be satisfied or your money refunded 


MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 8910 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


*392° 


Marte Blades give rh, wicker, cleaner 
| sh 


ave. Double 0 for 25c- 
Single Edge 4 Stor 25c. 
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SINCE LEARNING TAXIDERMY, LEATHER-MAKING 
and FUR WORK, Ive DOUBLED my fun from 
hunting and make*20 per 
week spare time mounting 
and tanning for others.* 




















* Quoted 
letter from 
a student 





Simple home-lessons teach you in spare 
time to mount and preserve Birds, Ani- 
mats, Fish; to tan hides and furs by Krome |, 
Methods and make up Fur Garments. 
SPORTSMEN ty pe 
: ——— is growing 
scarcer—every $ Keep 
them—save them—mount ym Decorate 
your den. Fun and fascination. Profits, too. 


TAN heavy and i Hashes skins and .. Make real 
Harness Leather, Buck Lace, etc. 
Best method known, but easy andsimple. Don’t sell 
those hides cheap.Tan them for your own use. Make 
leather vests, belts, gloves, etc. Tan for 


for men and yomen. Tan and 
FUR-WORK 105,222 292, 70%00, Ton co 
muffs, mitts, trimmings. Quickly, casily learned 
$40 to $808 oeeth, even 
= ye more s« a re- 
‘or annin 
Best was.: A real a. time business — 4 ood Ci 
every community. If you need extra 


FREE Book! 


Explains Taxidermy, Tanning and Fur- Work. 
Get Free Copy Today—you'll be interested. 
It may lead to Fun . Send right 
now—a postal will do. State your Age. 








SCARFS 
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ne! PIPE CATALOG] 


pines NEW! SAVES YOU MONEY 


383 different pipes. 57 high grade tobaccos, 
pouches. racks midors, and pipe jBadgets from all 

over the world at bargain prices! Tells-How To 

\ Keep Your Pipe Sweet, How To Blend, et« ete 

_ 48 pages hundreds of illustrations! We ship 
£7 0 POSTPAID all over U. S. Thousands of pipe sme ahere 


wee save money—We are the largest pipe purveyors and 
i - “— cconists (strictly) in the world. Send for FREE 











log now — No obligation 


ALLY FRANK, 10. 45TH ST., NEWYORK sept. 208 
Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 
Life, Desk 108, 353 F*« vurth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll 
bring you complete supplies and instructions on how to 
make easily several dollars a week in your spare time. 














INSTANT 






ACTION 


Your trigger finger can enjoy bare-hand freedom in the 
NEW SarAnaC hunter's mitt. Slot in right palm, lapped 
for warmth, instantly bares one or all fingers single-handed, 
without removing mitt. Lap fits snugly in palm for protec 

tion. Made of exclusive SarAna(-process grain deer (buck- 
skin), wool lined, elastic knitted wrists. Ideal for hunting, 
ice fishing, motoring winter sports; an appreciated gift 


ater-resistant, washable leather. al- 
ways dries out soft and pliable. Sizes 








Large Medium, Small. Send today 
Full refund if not satisfied upon arrival. 
pe ARKER BROS. & co. . 

TTLETON, WN. 


DEALERS: me, hele | 
— on hunting mitts, ski mitts, 

andball gloves and SarAnaC 
Buckskin gloves. 


HUNTERS MITT 








These Deer Are Smart 


(Continued from page 77) 


Both of us shot from opposite sides of 
the canyon. Both of us missed. 

I looked at Jack, Jack looked at me, 
we both looked at Si. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” we chorused. 

We'd lost every round so far and were 
feeling a bit groggy. 

Presently my husband began to laugh. 

“Eleanor,” he said, “those bucks have 
my dander up now and we're not going 
to leave until one of us draws blood.” 

Our break did not come until two days 
later. On the third day we saw bucks, 
but they made chumps out of us, and I 
won't go into that. The fourth day was 
to be our last. By this time I was sad- 
dlesore, very tired, and not a little dis- 
couraged. 

The day started poorly. We didn’t see 
our usual quota of does and fawns and 
wondered if we had run the deer off the 
big ridge. 

Then, about 2 o’clock, my husband and 
I were hunting down one side of a very 
wide, deep canyon, and Si along the 
other, when I heard a low whistle from 
Jack, who was fifty feet ahead. 

“Come here, kid,” he whispered. “I 
see deer in the brush over there.” 

I joined him, and he pointed out a 
patch of gray, then another. Presently I 
saw the long neck and ears of an old 
doe, as she peered suspiciously in our 
direction. 

Jack stood up and tossed a rock 
toward the brush, and twelve deer ran 
out. 

“All does,” he said, as he put his tele- 
scope sight on them. “No, by George!” 
he shouted. “The third one from the bot- 
tom’s a buck, a big one!” 


He shot, and I saw dust spurt up just 
below the big deer’s belly. 

“Damn that smart rascal,” he said, 
“He’s got a doe between him and us!” 

All the way up the hillside that buck 
shielded himself with the doe. Neither 
of us got a shot, and it looked as though 
we'd lost that round, too. 

But on the ridge, a good 275 yards 
away, the big buck and the doe parted. 
For a moment, he was silhouetted 
against the sky line. I swung past, led 
him a couple of feet, and shot. It seems 
incredible, but I could hear the hollow 
plop of a bullet on flesh. 

“Look!” Jack cried, still peering 
through his ‘scope. “That buck went 
down at the front quarters. You hit 
him!” 

Our weary legs and short wind for- 
got, we crossed the canyon, climbing 
slowly and painfully up the steep slope. 
Presently we got to the dead cedar on 
the ridge where I had marked him 
down. 

“Here’s some blood!” Jack shouted. 
“Here’s some more—and there he is!” 

The old buck had run as long as life 
remained in his body, and, when he fell, 
he rolled over a little rim rock. He was 
a beautiful thing as he lay there, dainty 
body, sleek gray hide, perfectly formed 
brown antlers glistening in the sun. I 
was amazed to see how small even the 
largest fan-tail bucks are. My bullet, I 
found, had hit him squarely through the 
heart—one of the luckiest shots I have 
ever made. 

“Good head!” my husband gloated. 
“He’s fat as butter! Are you proud?” 

“Very proud!” I confessed. 


Nuts About Squirrels 


(Continued from page 31) 


itation, if the scent was at all fresh. 
Some of them are plodders and work 
with painful slowness. Others are gift- 
ed with the ability to make the right de- 
cision instantly. 

Regardless of the excellence of his dog, 
the hunter must know what he’s about. 
There are several tricks that help the 
veteran squirrel man in an emergency. 
An experience which occurred last au- 
tumn illustrates several points that 
should help the beginner. Bill learned 
them in a lifetime; he taught them to 
me in a season; you will observe all of 
them, within five minutes of hunting. 

Spot, our latest dog, had been away 
for something like half an hour. We 
knew he was either working somewhere 
on a particularly difficult trail, or else 
would soon be returning to see what we 
were doing. Several minutes passed be- 
fore I heard his bark, faint and far 
away, like the distant cry of a bird. Bill 
heard him too. 

“That wasn’t a crow, was it?” he 
asked. Listening again he announced, 
“No, that’s Spot. Must be a mile off. Let’s 
get over there and see what he’s got.” 

A long, half-trotting run brought us 
panting to the edge of Garland Swamp. 
There, dancing about on the dead leaves, 
was Spot, howling angrily and glaring 
balefully toward the top of as big an oak 
as I'd ever seen. Most dogs soon discover 
that squirrels love the swampy regions. 
Probably because drinking water is al- 
ways at hand, dogs also prefer hunting 
in this sort of country. 


One glance at the tree convinced me 
that it might harbor a whole tribe of 
squirrels. It’s great, gnarled limbs, 
stretching toward the sky, were draped 
with innumerable gray garlands of moss, 
under any one of which old bushytail 
might be hiding. Neither Bill nor I could 
see anything, though we almost snapped 
our necks off looking over the oak. Spot, 
who now and again would rush the tree 
with renewed vigor, seemed absolutely 
confident of himself. 

Finally, at Bill’s suggestion, I grabbed 
Spot by his collar and we both retreated 
behind near-by trees, thinking to wait 
out the cautious rascal. Twenty minutes 
passed in this fashion, and Spot grew 
restless and started barking again de- 
spite my efforts to curb his ardor. 

Finding that bushytail was willing to 
wait as long as we were, I released the 
dog and we began throwing fallen limbs 
into the lower branches. It was obvious 
from the start that little could be accom- 
plished by such methods—the tree was 
too big. Then Bill did something which 
often helped us out. He caught one of 
the oak’s lower branches, vigorously rat- 
tling the crisp leaves, and at intervals 
producing a shrill whistle which he in- 
sists resembles the cry of a squirrel bat- 
tling a hawk. Whatever it sounds like, 
I've often seen bushytail come racing 
from hiding at the first whistle. This 
chap wasn’t impressed, however, and we 
gave up that plan. 

“Well, I'm going to shoot up there.” 
Bill said. (Continued on page 79) 
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Nuts About Squirrels 


(Continued from page 78) 


icking out the more suspicious-looking 
laces, he began popping away. Bits of 
noss and twigs fluttered lazily down- 
yard. We seldom resort to shooting into 
trees because, unless you use a shotgun, 
r accidentally score a direct hit, the 
rack of a .22 serves only to make bushy- 
iil more cautious. This one remained 
idden, and it began to look as if he 
rould outstay us. 

“There’s one thing more we can try,” 
the old hunter said, when he got tired of 
vasting cartridges. “If I can work loose 
hat big muscadine vine, he’ll have to 
move sure. Now watch close.” 

The twisted old vine, thicker than my 

rm, clung to the tree tenaciously. Bit 
by bit, though, Bill pulled it loose from 
the trunk. At every jerk, its long, slen- 
der tendrils slithered higher and higher 

long the oak’s vast limbs. Soon the 
whole lower portion of the tree seemed 
ilive with crazily trembling vines. If 
inything was going to happen, it 
wouldn’t be long now. 

Suddenly, so quickly only a squirrel 
hunter might have detected it, there was 
a momentary flash of brown, high up. 

“T see him, Bill,” I yelled, training my 
‘scope sight to the spot. Within the circle 
appeared a bundle of moss, and then I 
saw something which caused me to 
chuckle loudly. 

“What you so gay about?” Bill ae- 
manded, blowing freely from his strenu- 
ous task. “Go ahead and shoot.” 

Splat! The bundle of moss stirred vio- 
lently, and, from somewhere beneath it, 
a long, reddish tail whipped out. Grab- 
bing at swaying twigs to break his fall, 
old bushytail began the downward drop. 
Every few feet he managed to halt the 
plunge momentarily. Spot, who was on 
him when he hit the ground, began howl- 
ing and screaming fit to startle the dead. 

We soon discerned the _ difficulty. 
Bushytail had sunk his long needle-sharp 
teeth into Spot’s tender nose. It was a 

ourageous gesture, but he died with the 
effort. Snuffling loudly and licking his 

eeding snout, Spot indicated he had 
enough squirrel hunting for the day. 

“Say, Bill, you know what I was laugh- 
ing at?” I asked, dropping the fat rascal 
into my bag. Bill shook his head. 

“Well,” I said, “I’d been looking 

traight at that squirrel for a long time, 
but he looked so much like a chunk of 
fungus that I wouldn’t shoot.” 
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Youngsters and Firearms 


HE National Rifle Association is 
T conaucting through its 3,000 affiliated 
rifle and pistol clubs a safety cam- 
aign to curb firearms accidents among 
‘oungsters. 
“Every club, every individual shooter 
as an immediate personal stake in the 
roblem of eliminating accidents among 
oungsters,” an N. R. A. bulletin says. 
If each club will set aside a few hours 
ich week during summer to teach boys 
nd girls of its community how to handle 
rifle safely, it will find newspapers, the 
cal Safety Council and other agencies 
iger and willing to cooperate. 
“Proof of the value of proper handling 
nd supervision lies in the results at- 
1ined by the N. R. A. For example, 
nore than 145,000 boys and girls on 1,000 
anges throughout the country received 
‘heir instruction in the handling of rifles 
ast year. Not one youngster received 
© much as a scratch.” 


Get More Warmth and Protectionin 


hit Mountain Made 
ge HUNTING CLOTHES 


FOR all your hunting in big-game districts, dress for best protection and 
comfort in genuine Woolrich Hunting Clothes. The real thing in red- 
and-black plaid mackinaw, as made “from wool to wearer” for 108 years 
past in this Alleghen Mountain village. You get pure raw wool, carded, 
spun, dyed, woven, falled wenmcepaient and made up into your clothes 
Every garment designed and tailored under the supervision of Woolrich 
experts who themselves hunt, fish and hike our mountain trails. 


Pick out the hunting coat style you like best—mackinaw, cruiser, cos- 
sack jacket or parka. Pattern of cloth and weight to suit you. Your choice 
in oo - breeches — with lace or lace-and-zipper bottoms, button or zip- 

per fly—long pants, vest, hat-cap or cap, socks, special hunting mittens. 
Shirts’ Read about them below. Every garment you choose a real buy, for 
looks, service and price. 


The hunter shown above at the right is wearing the fine Woolrich No. 
503 Coat, which is full lined with salt, durable duvetyn. Breeches are No. 

1943B, and Hat- -cap is No. 223. This outfit is completely matched and a fine 
one for any man’s wear... Ask your dealer to show you genuine Woolrich 
Hunting Clothes—see the trade-mark in every garment. For free Catalog, 
send coupon. 














Shirts! Yes, They Sure Make You Proud! 


Warm Wool That’s 
Been Shrunk Right 









choice of colors, button front. 






365 red - 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN pants 

John Rich & Bros., Dept. O 

Yes, please send me your new Hunting Clothes 
Catalog, FREE. 





No. 96 Shirt below at left, big plaid, 


106 check, concealed sipper—more 
color choice. Lots of others. No. 
top ribbed - knit heavy 
worsted wool socks, 20-inch, or 
others. No. 404 Hunting Mittens, 
with finger slot for trigger hand. 
Choice of several caps or hat-cap. 


. L., Woolrich, Pa. 
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PRGTORG 0.00000 -recvecescecscerscvcccccccescccssscceccasccocoscooccesesos 
Lambskin GUN CASE| |EENINMING 
Cc juspom- built by ye ag Full- longth,. Genuine 
SSS ening if ent ONLY | | WITH LEVER 
eevee and used by expert > : HAND PUM a 


ortemen in all parts 
the country. Our 
volume permits 
this low price. 


you can use 


‘ pencncrsaed 
Workmanship and 
materials guaranteed, rHand Pump 
**Nichols-made for apo ld —-Cam: 
Give length over all when order- 
ing. $1.00 extra for guns with tele- 
scope sight. No extra charge for bolt ac- 
tionexcept the new 52and mode! 37 which are 
.75 extra. Write for FREE New Fall Catalog. 


R. C. NICHOLS CORP. s2tmeuts, haine 


Hunting, Camping and Fishing Epuigment » 


e 
and outdoors—for ecm  ioetin 


cal — Practical — Accu 
poet barrel ap 50; oa. tit 
perres SF 50; BB 8- 
Also a complete line of Be 
fifles for BB and Ca!. 177 or 22 pellets and darts 
to purchase from dealer or propaie ¢ from factory. 
omplete specifications and 












Mfrs. 








“T have repaired guns 

better than 25 years. This 

means all makes — except 

Lefever. I must say the 

Lefever has the best designed 

lock I ever saw,” wrote Gunsmith Herman Schneider of 
Monroe, Mich. “Who ever saw a broken Lefever?” 

Singles $17.20 & $37.80; Doubles $30.85 to $64.65; send 6c in 


stamps for catalog. 
Lefever Arms Ithaca, N.Y. 






















o noise, smoke or 
fumes. Adjustable Force with Amaz i eo ——- Velocity’. Pa Ac- 
Single Shot BR Alt Pistol with 


Sin «le Shot Air Pistols with rifle 
Shot Air Pistol with smooth barrel $10.00: Holster 












No license required 
Write today for 







BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 820 Marion 3 St. Louis, Mo., USA. 
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“The Thermometer May Say COLD, but— 
Your WooDs Sleeping Robe Will Say WARM” (¢ 


FAVORITE sleeping robes of the North since away back, Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes come in various wei hts for all 
climates. Nature’s best insulation—selected waterfowl down. Har- 
wood patent down equalizing. No-draft ventilation. Water-repel- 
lent cover. Choice in lining. Plenty of room, amazingly light, easy 
to pecan Ask your dealer to show you Woods Sleeping Robes. 
Or order direct, no shipping charge in U. S. ‘ f 
Choice in weights and sizes—$18.50 up. Also, Woods Robes (> “sone 








with pure wool insulation. Price range to suit everybody. Catalog free 
WOODS MFG. CO. LTD.. OGDENSBURG. N ' oat 3s10 
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GOOD NEWS 
for sportsmen 
picture takers 


COMPACT 
SIMPLE 
LOW- 
PRICED 


THE 
NEW 


Exposure Meter 


If you're taking your camera on your fishing 
or hunting trip, be sure to take this new, low- 
priced WESTON. For no matter what type 
of still or movie camera you own, the Junior 
will insure correct exposures... better pic- 
tures .. . every shot. Get one at your nearest 
dealer’s today; or return coupon immediately 
for interesting literature. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 

645 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Send literature on the WESTON Junior. 


Name 





Address 





City State 











MOUNT BIRDS—MAKE MONEY 





COMPLETE HOME COURSE of 7 clearly written, new books (fully illus- 
trated— 40,000 words—63 lessons) tells and shows you how toquickly and 
easily Mount birds fish » make s. Worle 
of fun profitable Ww ritten by no sted Taxidermist. New, modern enothe rds 
reveal al! Rr ofessional secrets. Enthusiastically praised by thousands. 
Formerly $15.00, NOW $1.00 pays for ALL 7 BOOKS and posta 2. 
Guaranteed to please you or money back. Rush your $1.00 TODAY 
or COD plus postag 


Schmidt School of Taxidermy, Dept. A-10, Memphis, Tenn 


GUNS, CAMERAS, 
_ 0% DOWN - 10% k MONT 


B SHOWN ANL 
IN 1938 CATALOG 
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LATEST HANDBOOK 
AND CATALOG, °xi2", 
140 pages, 425 illustra- 
tions. Compiled by Col. 
~~ Whelen. Every outdoor 
sporting need. Newest 
models of leading 
makers. Expert 25¢ 
advice, payment 
terms, etc. Send for your pest 
copy. Was 50c. NOW paid 
NEW CAMERA CATALOG, gives complete description 
latest models, advice on how to choose, terms 1 


coin or stampa. 

















NATIONAL TARGET & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 0-47, 1255 25th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 























Ducks Below Zero 


(Continued 


the duck just as it was preparing to 
dive. 

Zipper was obviously tired when he 
returned, but he trotted ashore with a 
nonchalant air, and placed the widgeon 
alongside the old squaw. 

We added a couple of black ducks to 
our string. Then, high overhead, we 
sighted a lone pintail. Sam shot, and 
the duck came swirling down like a 
feathered pinwheel. Zipper was on the 
alert, standing ankle deep in water in 
front of the blind. I thought at first that 
he was going to catch the falling bird 
in his mouth, but it fell a few inches 
from him. He took this duck with great 
satisfaction and laid it on top of the 
others. 

After about fifteen minutes, we heard 
a low whine, and, looking to the east- 
ward, saw three pintails. They were 
flying fast and didn’t look as if they 
were going to decoy, and they didn’t. 
Sam resolved to take a chance at the 
long range, and, at the report of his 
second barrel, the leading duck pitched 
down. He was beyond the lead and 
struck the ice with such force that his 
head broke through. His body remained 
in an upright position, however, while 
his legs kicked violently. Finally they 
remained still and I judged that he had 
drowned with his head below the ice, 
which proved to be the case. 

During a considerable interval, when 
there was no game flying, I had plenty 
of time to ponder the strange mental 
quirks which make up a duckhunter. 
He will travel incredible distances, 
spend sums of money that he can ill 
afford, risk the insults of calloused 
wardens, take chances on getting pneu- 
monia, or shot, or both, and know no 
comfort from the time he enters the 
blind until he leaves it. And for what? 

At best, the most he can get from all 
this discomfort is the opportunity to 
point a gun at a harried fowl, and, per- 
haps, shoot it. It is an even bet that no 
member of the family or friend cares to 
eat the bird. They will mouth a few 
bites, speak glowingly of the attendant 
wild rice and apple sauce, and then de- 
cline,with positive determination, a sec- 
ond helping of the bird you killed. 


HEN there is the other very probable 

alternative—sitting in a blind all day 
and contemplating a stretch of open 
water lined with weatherbeaten sedge, 
and never a glimpse of a feather from 
sunrise to sunset! 

Suddenly, to my listening ear, came 
the honk of geese. Gone were my pes- 
simistic thoughts. I fumbled in my 
pocket for heavier shot. It was not nec- 
essary, however, for the wary birds be- 
came suspicious and flared high, passing 
us far beyond range. 

Finally a brace of black ducks ap- 
peared, mere dots upon the distant hori- 
zon. I couldn’t see them, but Dick, who 
possesses an eye that can spot a duck 
at an incredible distance, though he has 
to wear spectacles to read, pronounced 
them black ducks. They were. I peeked 
through an aperture in the rushes and 
watched their approach. They passed 
well to windward of us, paid off, and 
then, dropping down wind circled back. 
They were about forty yards away 
when we arose to the situation. Both 
ducks were killed before I had an op- 
portunity of pulling a trigger. 


from page 19) 


Zipper was already in the wat 
swimming toward the first duck. 
soon became apparent that he was ha 
ing difficulty, for, though he had t! 
duck in his mouth, he couldn’t seem 
gain the shore. We watched him for 
time, then becoming worried at t 
dog’s plight, shoved the boat off to pi 
him up. We discovered that the dos 
hind legs had become entangled in t! 
remnant of an old net. We dragged h 
head and forequarters aboard, then Sa 
cut the net loose with his knife. Zippe 
in his boisterous gratitude, all but upset 
the boat. 


E NOW sought the other duck in t! 

lead where we had seen him floatin; 
Upon arriving at the spot, we discov- 
ered that the duck had disappeared. A 
careful search failed to locate him, and 
we were about to give him up whe 
Zipper jumped overboard and climbed 
out on the ice. We whistled to him, but 
he paid no attention, and I became thor- 
oughly irritated with him as the wind 
was fast chilling me and I longed for 
the protection of the blind. 

Suddenly the dog whined and began 
to paw at the ice. Puzzled by his action 
we watched him for a time, then rowed 
our boat up to his level. Dick, the light- 
weight of the party, crawled carefully 
onto the ice and made his way to the 
dog. Looking down through the ice, he 


saw the duck, which had apparently re- 


vived sufficiently to dive and swim mors 
than forty feet under water before he¢ 
drowned beneath the ice. 

We cut a hole in the ice, and, after 
considerable maneuvering with an oar 
managed to extract the duck. How the 
dog sensed that the bird was under the 
ice at that particular point remains 
mystery. 

Back in the blind, we remembered 
that we had brought some sandwiches 
All but frozen, they offered stout re 
sistance to our teeth, and still stouter t 
our stomachs. I felt as if I had eate 
some small sections of cobblestone 
Zipper didn’t seem to experience any 
difficulty with his allotment. 

While we were eating, Dick made 
phenomenal shot. Two widgeons camé 
over, flying high. Dick saw them out 
of the corner of his eye, and, flicking u; 
his gun barrel, with his sandwic 
pressed between the stock and h 
cheek, fired and killed the following 
duck. 

We bagged a few more ducks, and 
just at 4 o’clock—the curfew for hur 
ing—the flight really got underwa 
Canvasbacks, redheads, broadbills, and 
widgeons came tumbling into the deco 
in one joyous mass. We threw emp! 
shells at them, shouted to them, b 
they were oblivious to our presence, a! 
continued to play tag among the decoy 
I am convinced that those wily fov 
knew that quiting time had come, a! 
that they had nothing more to fear wu 
til 7 a.m. the next day. 

We dragged our craft from its hidin 
place in the reeds, and soon were ru! 
ning before the wind, back to the clu! 
house. Zipper draped his wet bod 
across my knees and put his head bs 
neath my coat, but this time I didn 
object to anything he did. He had bee 
tried and found worthy of the specia 
consideration due a champion in an 
sport. 
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Mr. War and the Big Stink 


(Continued from page 33) 


quickly worked another wad of the paste 
into the gang hooks. I cast out again. 

Slowly the bait drifted toward shore, 
and I retrieved. I cast again and again, 
and eventually I snagged another yel- 
low cat, this one running about four 
pounds. 

“Wrong cat,” I said again, putting 
emphasis on the words. 

“He catch,’ Mr. War assured me, un- 
ruffled. 

He worked on another wad of bait, and 
out again I cast. The bait started to 
sink, then stopped. A slight tremble ran 
up the line, then there was a solid 
smash. I set the hooks, and the big 
cat was on. When that fish felt himself 
hooked, he started for the opposite bank, 
and I knew he was game of the first 
water. 


R. WAR saw the fish going off with 

my line, and noted that my efforts 
to snub him down were pretty feeble. He 
sighed. “Lose fish, string too little,” he 
said. 

I had no time to stop and argue. I 
couldn’t even explain to him that I had 
enough of that ten-pound test line to 
reach across the river with yards to 
spare. I had no time for anything but 
the surging fish on my line, and turned 
to the business at hand. 

As the big cat started down the river, 
I went stumbling along in hot pursuit, 
falling over bushes, slipping on steep 
banks, and running along level stretches. 
This continued for perhaps fifteen min- 
utes, and the fish gained considerable 
distance. While I had to stop frequent- 
ly to get my line around obstacles of 
different kinds, he kept steadily on, 
aided by the current. 

I began to feel that Mr. War was right, 
and that the string was too little. I 
simply could not slow him down. 

Then we came to a large bend in the 
river, where the current swung far to the 
opposite side, which was the outside of 
the bend. As the current rounded the 
bend, it divided, and part of it swung 
on toward my side of the river, then up- 
stream a bit, forming an eddy in mid- 
stream. 

Here was my chance. 

The river was so wide at this spot that 
most of my line was gone when the cat 
went down with the current. But, as 
he rounded the bend, he faced slightly 
toward me, and I put on all the pressure 
the line would stand. I had his head 
toward me, and it was not so easy for 
him to avoid tension as it had been. 

Slowly I edged him out into the 
little fork of the current that swung 
toward my side of the river. On he came 
with it until he was halfway across the 
river. The current there swung up- 
stream slightly, and the cat stuck to it 
as it faded out into a flat stretch of 
sluggish water in midstream. 

I never let him get back into the main 
current again. The steady drag of the 
light line had begun to tell on him, and 
when he would make for the current 
now I was able to work him back again. 

His runs became shorter and shorter, 
and, in a few more minutes, I had him 
out on the bank beside me—twenty 
pounds of trim, hard-fighting, channel 
cat. And Mr. War—well, he let loose 
what I took to be a torrent of praise, but 
since it was all in Spanish, I waited 
until he calmed down. 

Then I found, (Continued on page 85) 
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“MURDEROUS ‘JUNGLE-FEVER’ 
WAS IN THEIR EYES” 


CLYDE BEATTY, CAGED WITH SNARLING JUNGLE CATS, FACES 
BLACKEST MOMENT OF DEATH-DEFYING CAREER 














oO “It was one of those 
days when you know some- 
thing’s going to happen,” 
writes Clyde Beatty, world- 
famous animal trainer and 
the only man who works 
with both lions and tigers 
at the same time. 
















sullen during the matinee. 
They came tumbling into 
the big cage for the eve- 
ning performance with 
that murderous ‘jungle- 
fever’ still in their eyes, 
squalling, spitting and 
making passes. If they 
once drew blood it 
would be just too bad! 
“And then, with 
that cage full of mixed cats rag- 
ing at me and each other...the 
lights went out! 


& “In the flicker of an eyelash the huge, 
glaring big-top went dead black! In the dark the snarls of the beasts sounded twice as 
loud. Green eyes glowed. In an instant they would leap for me! 

“I jumped back, pressed hard against the steel bars of the cage. I whipped out my 
flashlight, flung the beam square in the startled face of the nearest cat, then gave it to 
another and another. 


0 “In a moment (a mighty 
long moment), the trouble 
was repaired, the lights 
flashed on again and a tre- 
mendous sigh rose from the 
crowd. I was still alive. The 
power of fresh DATED 
‘Eveready’ batteries had held 
at bay the fury of the jungle! 
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“Pay while you play” 


Why think about your next Gun—Own it and use 
it NOW—8 months to pay—Iimmediate Delivery. 
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It’s Easy to Tan Your Own Pelts 


in outdoor sports can be made ob- 

jects of value and interest by tanning 
them yourself. Large and small skins 
can be finished with the hair on and 
used to make garments, garment lin- 
ings, robes, rugs, and wall hangings. Or 
the hair can be removed and the hides 
made into buckskin or leather for cloth- 
ing and a variety of personal articles. 
Tanning at home is inexpensive since 
your labor is virtually all that is needed 
to turn out the finished product. 

Robes and Rugs: To some extent, your 
success in tanning hides with the hair 
on depends on the condition of the pelt 
when taken, and on the preliminary care 
given after it was stripped from the 
animal. The most common trouble en- 
countered is shedding. For this reason, 
an alum formula is used to tighten hair 
by shrinking and thickening the pelt. 
Alum-treated pelts require some extra 
labor to render them soft after tanning. 

It is best to apply the alum tan in 
paste form, since immersing a haired 
pelt in alum solution might make the 
hair harsh. Dissolve 1 lb. of aluminum 
sulphate and 3 cups of salt in a little 
water. Dissolve 3 oz. of gambier in a 
little boiling water. Mix the solutions 
and add enough water to make 2 gal. 
This is your stock liquor. Take out the 
necessary quantity when needed and mix 
with flour to make a smooth paste, the 
consistency of heavy cream. 

Every skin must be soaked soft, 
fleshed, and cleaned of oil, grease, and 
tissue before it is tanned. This pre- 
liminary work is very important. Trim 
off tags and ragged edges. Soak the hide 
in clear water until half soft, then lay on 
a smooth, solid surface, such as a tan- 
ner’s “beam.” This is two lengths of 
2x10-in. plank, cleated together. One 
end of the assembly rests on the ground, 
the other end is held waist high by two 
legs. Outside edges are rounded to pre- 
vent the ends of your scraping tool from 
biting into the hide. 

Dried skins are usually covered with a 
shiny membrane, or tissue, which must 
be removed, since it resists tan liquors. 
A good tool for removing the tissue is 
a cheap butcher knife with small, dull 
teeth filed in the edge. Scratch and work 
the tissue until it is broken up and can 
be removed after more soaking. 

Put the skin back in clean water. Add 
1 oz. of borax and 2 oz. of soap chips to 
each gallon of this water to hasten 
softening. In hot weather, add also 1 
cup of salt to the gallon to prevent 
spoiling. Watch the skin, and, when it 
is soft, remove at once. Oversoaking 
may loosen the hair. A small pelt re- 
quires about 2 hours, large, heavy hides 
needing a longer soaking. 

Lay the softened hide on the beam 
again, and scrape with the back of a 
butcher knife or drawing knife. Do not 
use a sharp, toothed edge. This works 


ix pelts of game and vermin taken 
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off tissue, and shreds of flesh, and 
presses out oil and grease. Be careful 
not to cut down into the true skin and 
expose the hair roots. 

A very fat hide will not take tan liq- 
uors. Such skins as bear, skunk, and 
raccoon may require special treatment. 
Immediately such a hide is skinned, 
flesh it, and press out all grease possible. 
Too much fat, drying in a hide, may 
“heat” and loosen the hair. Salt the skin, 
let dry, and tan as soon as possible. 

If the hide still seems greasy after it 
has been soaked and worked over the 
beam, give it a half-hour bath in gaso- 
line. 

Now tack the skin, flesh side up, to a 
smooth surface and apply a \%-in. layer 
of the tanning paste. Cover the skin with 
damp burlap or paper to retard drying. 
One day later, scrape off most of the old 
paste, and apply a second coating. Thick 
hides will need three applications, given 
one day apart. Thin pelts will tan in 2 
days. Leave the skin uncovered after the 
last application, and, when it is dry, 
wash well in a solution of 1 oz. of borax 
to the gallon of water. Then rinse in 
clear water. Squeeze out as much water 
as possible and tack the hide down 


again. While it is still damp, apply a 
thin coating of fresh butter or neat’s- 
foot-oil. If skin was originally very 
greasy, omit this fat, and apply a coat- 
ing of thick, liquid soap. 

Now comes a very important step in 
tanning, one often neglected by the ama- 
teur. When nearly dry but while still 
damp, the skin must be worked to 
soften and break its fibers. The best 
device for this working is a stake. 

This is simply a 26-in. length of 2x4-in. 
timber, if it is to be used for small pelts, 
or 2x6-in. if the skins are larger. The 
stake preferably should be of hardwood 
and braced at right angles to a similar 
stick. The upper end of the upright 
piece is rounded and shaped like a 
wedge, leaving an edge about ‘% in. 
thick. Put a foot on either end of the 
bottom stick to hold it steady, and then 
draw the damp hide back and forth over 
the thin top. Every inch of the hide 
must be worked over and over across 
the edge. The tanner should use pres- 
sure, but not enough to tear the skin. 

When the skin works dry, it will 
probably be hard and stiff. Dampen it 
again, roll it up, and lay it away until 
the moisture is evenly distributed, then 














Beam to flesh and scrape hides can be 
made of two lengths of beveled plank 





Steps in concealing bullet hole in a skin 














Filing teeth in a butcher knife 
makes a scraping-fleshing tool 
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Softening a hide over the breaking stake 
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the Modern 
sure way! 


OLDTIMERSnolonger 
take chances with wet 
boots and clothing. 
RAINY DAY keeps wa- 
ter out... but lets air 
in and body heat es- 
cape... you stay dry 
andcomfortable. Use on 
boots, coats, jackets, 
hats, tarps, etc.,for sure 
protection .. . they'll 
last lots longer too! 


NOT OILY! 














(WATERPROOFING) NOT CREASY: & 
ONE TREAT- 
A HOLE HOLDS went LASTS 


WATER! Demonstra- 
tion FREE. Write! 


Sold at Sporting Goods and 
Hardware Stores ... or can 
be ordered direct from— 


PROTECTION PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 
2036 Superior Avenue 
Kalamazoo Michigan 


THE SEASON! 
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SIMPLIFIED 


Astronomy 
for Amateurs 





This new simplified 
manual introduces the 
amateur to the wonders 
of the heavens, clearly 
explains the chief prin- 
ciples of astronomy, and 
their fascinating appli- 
cations, by means of 
simple “‘stunts’’, or ex- 
periments, using every- 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “highbrow’’, or 
theoretical—only sim- 
ple, practical designs, 
diagrams, and instruc- 
tions on how to enjoy 
astronomy at home. 


Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, how 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is hot 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 


Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea- 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma- 
nent star chart, how to predict the position of the 
planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how the 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, how 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to make 
a sextant, how to find the latitude and longitude of 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 

Complete plans, instructions and simplified dia- 
grams for making and mounting your own astro- 
nomical telescope. 


192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don’t hesi- 
tate to order this book—it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life—you can be sure 
it is as genuine as such a book can be made. You 
pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage 
when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED, If after examination you are not 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 
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and you will refund my money. (If you prefer to pay now, 
send $1.00 with order.) 
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work it over the stake again. Repeat 
until the hide dries soft and pliable. A 
heavy skin will require some hours. If 
a few spots persist in drying hard after 
the rest of the skin is soft, sand them 
with coarse sandpaper, glued to a 2x3x4- 
in. block. Then dampen, and work over 
the stake again. 

If the hide still feels greasy, or if 
some odor clings to the fur, give it a 
quick bath in gasoline, and hang up to 
dry. Then spread out flat, cover the fur 
with dry sawdust or corn meal, and beat 
lightly with a thin, flexible wand. This 
fluffs the hair. If the fur is still soiled 
or looks dull, rub with a wad of burlap, 
moistened with kerosene. Then sprinkle 
with sawdust and beat again. 

If the hide is intended for a rug or 
wall hanging, stretch it into natural 
shape. If intended for a robe, stretch 
it in the shape of an oblong. Tack down 
again to hold this shape. Trim the out- 
side edges evenly with a sharp knife. 
Brush the hair carefully, remove tacks, 
dust dry tale over the flesh side, and rub 
in well. Sew up tears. Bullet holes and 
any small place where part of the hide is 
missing can be mended in such a way as 
to be virtually invisible. Cut a square 
around the bullet hole, then cut a wedge- 
shaped sliver next to it. Move the sliver 
over into the hole, and then sew it to the 
hide on every side. Use a leather needle 
and linen or shoemaker’s thread. If 
skins are small, sew several together. 
These small hides should be trimmed 
and cut to uniform size. Sew skins to- 
gether from the back, using an overhand 
stitch. 


UGS and robes are usually fitted with 
a border and a backing of felt. Bor- 

ders are made of 3-in. scalloped strips. 
If a double border is desired, have the 
lower felt *%; in. wider than upper, and 
of a contrasting color. Sew the borders 
on from the back, running the needle 
obliquely, taking a short stitch through 
the skin and a longer one through the 
felt. 

Baste an inner lining of cotton-sheet 
wadding on the under side of the rug and 
cover this with a sheet of felt, or plush, 
extending up to edges of the border. The 
edges of the lining are turned under 
when sewed. Rugs may be lined with 
canvas instead of felt. Canvas is avail- 


able in wide widths and stands floor 
wear longer. 
Buckskin and Leather: The hair is first 


removed from the hide. To do this, first 
soak the hide soft in water and flesh 
well. If skin is large, split it down the 
back into halves. Lime is the best de- 
hairing agent. Put 4 lb. of caustic lime 
in a wooden tub or barrel and add about 
1 pt. of water. Continue to add a little 
water as the lime slacks, but not fast 
enough to quench its action. When lime 
stops bubbling, add 1 gal. of water. Cover 
container and let stand 24 hours. Then 
pour lime into half a barrel of water and 
immerse hides by hanging them on 
short sticks, held by pieces of rope. 

Pull up the hides four times a day and 
stir lime up from the bottom. Test hair 
until it will rub off with the hand. This 
requires about 5 to 6 days in summer, 
twice as long in winter. Then remove 
the hide from lime, lay on beam, and 
push off the hair with a scraper. A thin 
layer of cheesy skin, or “grain,” should 
come off with the hair. If it doesn’t put 
the skin back in lime. After hair is re- 
moved, the hide may have to be limed 
for another day until the very fine hairs 
will scrape away. 

Press out as much water as you can, 
working both sides of the hide now with 
the back of the drawing knife or butcher 
knife. Then (Continued on page 84) 
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GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY 
POINT BLANKETS 
Specially Priced 


The utmost in warmth, comfort and waterproof 
juality. Made of long fiber pure wool woven to 
fine texture. Excellent for home and camp. Guar- 
anteed two generations’ service. Gray, blue, scar- 
let, khaki, white, green, camel hair, candy stripe. 
3 pt. single—5 lbs. $12.00: double 10 lbs. $24.00 
i = pt. single—6 lbs. $14.00: double 12 lbs. $28.00 
for pastels, see catalog 


HUDSON’S 
BAY COAT 


All Hand Tailored 


The finest coat any sports- 
man could ask for—hand cut, 
hand tailored, finest quality 
in every detail. Lightweight 
but extremely warm. Wind 
proof and practically water- 
proof. Made from genuine 
Hudson's Bay. Point Blan- 
kets. Choice of colore—camel, 
gray, green, blue, white and 
multistripe Side pockets, 
belt and notched collar. Sizes 


up to 46 $25.00 


CRUISER 
TOTE BAG 


Absolutely water- 
proof combination 
duffle bag and 
pack. Large boxed 
pocket added to 
oblong duffle bag 
with double reen- 
forced bottom. Ad- 
justable Indian 
tanned shoulder 
straps. 27 in. high, 
46 in. circumfer- 
ence. 

Price $7.50 
Junior size $6.50 





Above items delivered free in U. S. A. 
Mail this coupon for FREE catalog 


Mr. Robert F. Abercrombie, Pres. 
David T. Abercrombie wet 
311 Broadway, Dept. OL-10, New York, N. Y. 


Yes! After seeing these few items I certainly 
want your complete catalog. Please send it 
quickly to 

Name 


Address 
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Buy DUXBAK-Made | 





OR both bird and big-game 
hunting in the same locality, you 

will have supreme protection, com- 
fort, fit and wear in Duxbak-made all-wool 
Utica Hunting Clothes. Your choice in 
mackinaws—moleskin lined and unlined— 
cruisers and cossack coats, laced-bottom 
pants and hunting caps to match. Correctly 
hunter tailored. Two styles in hunter’s red- 
and-black plaid, also specially waterproofed, 
and naturally water repellent. Choice of 
two weights. Regular prices. 

Get, too, your choice in Duxbak-Newton 
wool flannel or corduroy hunting shirts. 
Spiffy! Warm. Right prices. Also real hunt- 
ing socks, correctly knitted, of long-fiber 
yarn—soft, warm, durable. 

Ask your dealer. Send coupon below. 


UTI uxba 


822 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Send me FREE your latest Style Book of 
Hunting Clothes in all best hunting fabrics 





RP. 
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Hand Made to Your Measure 


Custom Made Boots 


Riding Boot, custom made, hand-sewn 
elt and hand lasted to your measure 
from $10.50 


Moccasin, hand-sewn, $3.00 
Pac. “% inches high. hand-sewn, $5.50 
All our work is hand made to your 
measure. Catalog Free 


Workmanship and Materia! guaranteed 


H. W. CLARK 


534-536 Forest Ave. Ann Arbor. Mich. 


Dont Drive 
Tivi 

Hlow often ave 
found 
wrong road 
how annoying it is to 
retrace your Way 
you are in a hurry. The 
Hull Auto Compa al 
Wa hows the direction of travel 
mile money, worries and delays 
t your dealer. Two-piece model $1.95, 
for circular. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P. 0. Box 246-P6, Warren, Ohio 














saving you 
Only $2.95 


Write 







HEAL AZS Per 


WY Hour! 
anni Wt te 
AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 

ant Heater. Burns 96‘¢ air. 

pee ~Makesits own gas. No piping. 
Doe @ Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
sh of clean, healthful, penetrating heat, 
~ like sunshine, for 1'4 cents an hour. 
Hotter than gas orelectricity, at 1-10th 
the cost. Easy to light and operate. 
Nosmoke. No soot or ashes. No odor. 


Portable—carry it anywhere. Low 
. Guaranteed. 


, 
30-DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Offer. Try it 30 days 
at our expense, Write at once 
for special, introductory, low-price 
offer and no-risk trial opportu- 
nity. No obligation. Send today. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
1330 High Street, Akron, Ohio 
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Eastern Hunter's Needs 
Question: I am going on a hunting trip in 
New York State next fall. What should I take 
along on that sort of trip?—B. B. J., New York. 


Answer: The first thing you will need is 
your gun and about 20 rounds of ammunition, 
unless you intend to target the weapon in the 
woods, in which case an extra box should be 
taken. For clothing, take 8 or 10-in. rubber- 
bottomed, leather-topped shoes, wool socks, 
woolen hunting suit, extra sweater or vest, rain- 
proof shirt, and either a wool cap or a felt hat, 
depending on time of year and weather. Part- 
wool underwear is suggested, if not too heavy. 
An extra suit of underwear and extra socks are 
useful if your trip is to last more than 3 days. 

For personal equipment you should have com- 
pass, knife, waterproof matchbox, small kit of 
necessary toilet articles, and possibly a small 
first-aid kit, containing laxative, antiseptic for 
cuts, bandages, and tape. If you live in a tent, 
the size will, of course, depend on the number 
in your party. If you must furnish your own 
bed, a medium-weight sleeping robe, weighing 
around 12 Ib., is suggested. For your cooking, 
an aluminum, nested kit of proper capacity for 
your party is necessary.—M. H. D. 


Pemmican and Biscuits 


Question: Please tell me how to prepare 
pemmican, and how to make biscuits or bread 
without a reflector oven.—W. S., Ohio. 


Answer: Pemmican is made of dried or 
jerked beef with about 15 to 20 percent of suet 
and some sugar added. Sometimes currants are 
included. It is a dried, concentrated food that 
can be eaten raw, cooked into soup, or fried in 
grease. It is not hard to make. The beef must 
be perfectly dried, not the salty commercial 
product sold as dried beef. Lean meat is hung 
close to heat and let dry for several weeks. It 
is then ground fine, mixed with the proper 
amount of melted suet, and packed in a tight 
container. It will keep a long time if not ex- 
posed to heat and moisture. 

To bake bread without a reflector, start the 
loaf in your frying pan with a little grease. 
Brown it on both sides. This will stiffen the 
loaf so it will not flow when you up-end it be- 
fore your fire. Set the skillet almost vertical 
before the fire, close enough for the loaf to be 
well-heated. The loaf must be turned end for 
end and side for side several times to keep it 
browning evenly. Many woodsmen use the fry- 
ing pan instead of an oven. 


It's Easy to Tan 


eTrail Queriese 


A good way to make biscuits or camp bread 
is to mix for each man, 1 cup of flour, 1 tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, 4 teaspoonful of 
salt, and 3 teaspoonfuls of cold grease. Add 
enough cold water or mixed canned milk and 
water to make a rather stiff dough. Work and 
shape into loaf or biscuits quickly. —M. H. D. 


Smoking Venison 


Question: Can you give me a recipe for 
smoke curing deer meat?—R. E., Minn. 


Answer: Use lean meat only. Cut it in thin 
strips not more than % in. thick and about 10 
in. long. Salt about the same as you would if 
you were cooking the meat, that is, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt to each pound. Rub each strip 
well with the salt, and add some pepper if you 
wish. Let the meat hang overnight in a sack 
so the salt will work in. Next morning, build 
a smoking rack, consisting of a platform of thin 
sticks, about 4 ft. from the ground. String the 
meat on the sticks and build a fise below. Don’t 
make a rack more than 3 ft. sq. Then a fire will 
take care of meat at edges as well as in the 
center. Leave space between each strip and its 
neighbor to prevent flies from depositing eggs. 
Alder wood is favored for curing. Keep a 
smoky fire going about 3 to 4 days, or until there 
is no soft spot in the center of the strips. They 
will have to be changed about on the rack and 
the bottom strips shifted to the top twice a day. 
Cut into a piece to check its condition. If soft, 
keep on smoking. In windy locations, meat is 
put to the leeward side of fire—M. H. D. 


Deer-Feet Gun Racks 


Question: How can deer feet be prepared to 
make them odorless and moth-proof? They are 
to be used for a gun rack.—A. B., Conn 


Answer: Cure deer feet in a pickling bath 
composed of 1 gal. of soft water, 1 qt. of salt, 
and 1 oz. of sulphuric acid. Boil the water and 
salt, let cool, then add acid. Lay the skinned- 
out leg in this for about 2 weeks. Then remove 
and wash well in clear water. Sew the skin up 
along the back and stuff the foot tightly with 
chopped tow or excelsior, to shape the leg. Then 
square up the hoof and the leg so that, when the 
skin dries, the foot will be at the proper angle 
of the leg. If you are going to provide for guns, 
bend the leg at right angles. Do this before the 
foot dries. The acid tanning solution should 
take care of any odor in the foot. You will have 
to treat the outside once or twice a year, rub- 
bing in moth flakes or spraying with insecticide 
to keep moths away.—M. H. D 


Your Own Pelts 


(Continued from page 83) 


soak 24 hours in a solution of 10 gal. of 
water and ‘4 gal. of vinegar to neutralize 
the lime. You are then ready to turn the 
skin into either buckskin or leather. 
While buckskin is, strictly speaking, 
the hide of deer, other skins may be 
used when the deer season is closed. 
After the skin has been dehaired and 
scraped, grease the flesh side with ani- 
mal fat and hang 2 days away from the 
direct rays of the sun. Then make 
strong soapsuds, using 3 lb. of soap 
flakes to a pail of water. Soak hide in 
soap until you can easily squeeze water 
through it. This will take from 3 to 8 
days, depending on the temperature and 
size of skin. Keep in a moderately warm 
place while soaking. Then rinse well in 
clear water, and break over the stake 
until skin stays soft after a wetting. 
Smoking is the final step. Hang the 
hide inside a box, small tent, or smoke- 
house, or inside a chimney, and build a 
slow, smoky fire under it. Don’t let 
the hide become hot. Smoke both sides 
to an even color. 
Dehaired skins can be made into 
leather by any of the methods suggested 


for furred skins. Since the paste process 
involves more trouble, it is now best to 
use the straight liquid. If you select the 
formula containing gambier, add 1 gal. 
of water to quantities given, and leave 
the skins submerged for 2 to 4 days. If 
skins are removed too soon and you 
are unable to break them soft, replace 
in the tan solution for some additional 
time. But considerable labor in staking 
is always necessary. 

Remember that, when lime is used on 
a skin, it later should be neutralized 
with vinegar or lactic acid. When the 
tan liquor contains sulphuric acid, kill 
it afterwards with the sal-soda bath. No 
neutralizing agent is necessary for alum 
and gambier. 

Quantities listed in all formulas refer 
to proportions only, not to the total 
quantity needed to tan any hide. Always 
mix up enough to submerge a hide com- 
pletely if liquid is used. Two or four 
squirrel skins will need a gallon of liq- 
uor, a deer hide may need 8 to 10 gal. If 
you use too small a quantity, its strength 
may be exhausted before tanning is 
completed.—Maurice H. Decker 
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Trail Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 





Sheet-Tin Stove 





PIECE of tin, 6 in. by 24 in., makes 


a splendid camp stove. The tin is 
bent in a half circle. Stones hold it in 
position. A notch, 1 in. by 3 in., is cut 
from center of top edge to let smoke es- 
cape. When you break camp, the tin is 
straightened and packed in car or pack 
sack ready for use the next time you go 
camping.—Lawrence B. Johnson, Wash. 


Clean Cooking Pots 


O PREVENT an open fire from black- 

ing the outside of your cooking uten- 
sils, mix mud and water to form a thin 
paste, and smear it over the bottom and 
outside of the clean pot. Then set the 
pot over the fire. The mud dries into a 
thin shell, which collects the soot. After 
cooking, tap the pot or wipe it with grass 


or leaves. The soot comes off with the 
mud, leaving the outside of pot bright 
and clean and ready to pack for the 
trip home.—Gunnar Berg, N. J. 


Warm, Waterproof Bed Roll 


AY a warm, woolen blanket on top of 
and even with one edge of an 8 x 8-ft. 
piece of canvas. Lie down on your back 


on the blanket about 2 ft. from the outer | 


edge and equidistant from the head and 
foot of the canvas. Next fold the blanket 
and canvas over you, and, by sitting up, 
fold the bottom edge back over your feet 
and the remaining way across. Lie down 
carefully and roll up, and you will have 
a warm, dry bed. Even a hard, steady 
rain does not seem to penetrate it.- 
A. M. Learned, Wash. 


Ingenious Bottle Opener 


OLD bottle be- 
tween knees. 


om \ Catch lower prong 
PY _ of table fork under 
VX =e —= ~ the edge of cap. 
QS. Y= Insert knife blade 


Fa 4 “= between second and 
eS 3: third prongs of 
i fork. Pry down on 


rx knife, and cap will 





lift. — Raymond 
Bonn, British Co- 
lum bia. 


Mr. War and the Big Stink 


(Continued from page 81) 


much to my disgust, that he wasn’t 
praising me at all. He said: 
3ig stink, he work!” 

And after all the battle I had put up 
to whip that catfish with my little line. 
“Little string, he work,” I replied. 
Me cook,” volunteered Mr. War. 

[ explained that Mr. Wilson wanted to 


| cook the fish, and that I, too, wanted 


| 
} 


Mr 


Wilson to cook it. 
Me go get,” Mr. War volunteered 
cain, and I was glad to let him go. I 
igged the cat back to Mr. War’s hut, 
nd staked it out. Then I built a fire 
wn at the edge of the river and dug 
some spuds and the coffee. I had 
ings about ready for Ben when he got 
He brought nearly half the ranch 
th him. The cow hands enjoyed 
neal of good fish once in a while as 
riety from the heavy beef diet. They 
admired the big cat, and were lavish 
their praise of Mr. War. I had to ex- 
in to them several times that I was 
one who caught the fish. 
They went right back to praise of Mr. 
ir’s magic with bait. 
Ben went to work on the cat, and I 
ver saw a neater hand at it. He kept 
War on the run, bringing a little 
ch of garlic, a small pepper picked 
m a bush that grew wild near-by, 
n meal, and other things. 
‘hose big, thick white steaks off the 
e of that cat began to turn a golden 
wn in the pan. We squatted around 
fire in a semicircle and ate. 
We sat there far into the night, eating 
i listening to the Rio Grande murmur 
it rolled on toward the sea. Not all 


of us ate the fish. Mr. War sat a little 
to one side, munching on some dry-look- 
ing object. 

“What's he eating?” I asked. 

“Tortilla,” Ben said. 

“Why doesn’t he eat some 
fish?” 

“IT don’t know, but I’ll ask him,” Ben 
replied. He and Mr. War talked in 
Spanish fora moment. Then Ben turned 
to me and said. 

“He said he doesn’t like 
stinks.” 


of the 


catfish. It 


End of a Giant 


AS timber wolf, which ranged 
for years in Clearwater County, 
Minn., has been killed, and the citizens 
of that county feel a sense of relief. The 
wolf was a killer, and local game wardens 
and trappers estimate that he had killed 
more than 200 deer. 

Algot Wicken, of Itasca, a trapper liv- 
ing near the park, was the man who got 
the wolf. For more than 12 years, the 
wolf had successfully evaded all the 
traps set for him by the best trappers in 
the State. 

Two winters ago Wicken set a snare 
for the wolf, the wolf walked into it, but 
escaped with the snare. 

Then Wicken set a powerful trap in a 
clump of spruce often visited by the 
wolf. In a moment of carelessness, the 
wolf walked into it, and a bullet from 





Wicken’s rifle ended his destructive ca- | 


reer. It was found that the old snare 
was still around the wolf’s neck, and so 
tight that it must have been hard for 
the beast to swallow. 








| 928 Wisconsin St. 





rev“ WRITE FOR CATALOG 


There is a Russell Moccasin for every outdoor 
activity—as well as for everyday wear. From the 
low moccasin oxford to the double-vamp waterproof 


“‘Ike’’ or ‘‘Imperial,’’ Russell gives you the finest 
in comfort-giving footwear. Every pair is hand- 
sewed by skilled craftsmen. What few dollars more 
you might pay for Russells is made up ten times 
over in pride, extra service and long time satisfac- 


tion. Write today for our latest catalog. 


W. €. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


Berlin, Wisconsin 
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DON'T BE SORRY! 


BUY | 
SUPER DUX WATERPROOF 
HUNTING CLOTHING 
BE DRY AND HAPPY 





Hunters make Super Dux waterproof 
clothing for hunters to hunt in. Every 
garment cut full and roomy. Super Dux 
is not loaded with starch to give it 
weight, there is nothing in a Super Dux 
garment to wash out 
during years of hard 
service. Before you 
spend your dough 
compare a Super 
Dux garment withthe 
field. Every Super 
Dux garment is guar- 
anteed to give you 
satisfactory service. 
Super Dux coats from 

$3.75 to $12.50 
Super Dux breeches from 

$3.25 to $7.50 


Hats, caps, vests, 

socks, duffle bags 
FREE: Four color cata- 
logue. Send 20c stamps or 
coin for waterproof match 
box—it floats—holds 75 
matches. 


SUPER DUX CO. Derit*michican 











NE FULLY AUTOMATIC 


ELECTRIC PLANT 








@ 800 watts 
@ 110 volts A.C. 
© Compact 

@ Low up-keep 


@ Dependable 
Kohler quality 


Farm, cottage, tour- 
ist lodge, wayside 
inn, filling station or 
trailer owner—now you can put in electricity generated 
by the lowest cost electric plant of similar capacity on 
the market! This complete new Kohler unit is powerful 
enough for average lighting, pumping, radio and house- 
hold appliances. Fully automatic, compact, easily in- 
stalled, self-regulating. No fuel waste. Will provide 
years of electric service and conveniences. The name 
“Kohler” is assurance that it’s built right. Other models 
too—A.C. or D.C., up to 10,000 watts. Send for folder. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 
Electric Plants, Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


rococo re ee eer _-—_— 


| KOHLER CO., Dept. OL-c-10, Kohler, Wis. 














l Send copy of folder, ‘““‘The New Kohler 800.” | 
l Name cnhaiieetinisieneaieaihiinnaasigtiaaaaledn 
Address. _— | 
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City Salmon 


(Continued from page 21) 


up the bank, leaving his companion on 
the ledge. 

Pud got his chance. It was fun to 
watch him cast. In spite of the wind, 
thirty feet of line billowed out grace- 
fully, dropping the bucktail as lightly as 
a fleck of foam. He stripped line hur- 
riedly, trying to keep pace with the river, 
until the big, white fly swirled into the 
edge of the current and sucked out of 
sight. Now things might be expected to 
happen. 

Pud cranked in slowly, making the fly 
dart erratically with deft flicks of the 
rod tip. Of a sudden, his reel whined and 
the line cut through the water, taut as a 
fiddle string. Whatever he had struck 
was charging out into the rapids, and 
consternation was puckering Pud’s face 
into a painful grimace. 

“He’s got it all!” Pud yelled at me, re- 
ferring to his line. He never used any- 
thing heavier than a size H straight, and 
I could appreciate just how he was feel- 
ing. And I could appreciate, too, the 
easy skill with which he stopped the 
charging fish and headed it inshore 
again, just when another lunge would 
have meant disaster. 

“How’s your leader?” I asked, as I 
suddenly remembered the hair-weight 
gut that he ordinarily used. 

“Ten-pound test—heavy enough, if I 
can get my bearings! Give me elbow- 
room, son!” he snapped at the other an- 
gler sharing the ledge with him. “I 
got work to do!” 

Intent on gaining line while the gain- 
ing was good, Pud started to ease off the 
greasy ledge for more stable footing. 
Probably he didn’t see a thing but that 
yellow thread of weaving line. When 
he’s playing a fish, his eyes have a set, 
glassy stare. Pud’s third step was his 
last for several exciting seconds. There 
was a terrific splash, mingled with a yell 
like the war cry of a red Indian. 

Pud’s old felt hat was whirling and 
bobbing downstream when I snapped out 
of my stupor and splashed forward to 
seize the owner before he floundered off 
the rock. On the beach, he flung down 
his rod and stomped around, shaking 
water out of his clothes like a great, 
shaggy spaniel. For once in his life, he 
wasn’t able to express himself—at least 
for a few minutes. And then he was sur- 
prisingly mild. “Crimminy, son,” he 
managed finally, “I almost landed me 
one of your city-eddicated fish didn’t I?” 


STARTED to offer condolences, but 

Pud wasn’t listening. He had the tense 
posture of a pointer, and I followed his 
gaze out to the lone canoe, which had 
crept upstream again. I held my 
breath, staring. But it wasn’t the canoe, 
and it wasn’t the fisherman, that made 
me stare. There it was again! 

Out over the white-flecked water, a 
streamline form lanced high into the air, 
silver sides glinting in the morning sun. 
Up and up it shot, a curved javelin ina 
shimmering spray, as it writhed against 
the sting of the barb. There was no 
doubting this time—the patient boatman 
had at last met his game. For only an 
Atlantic salmon could stage such a 
breath-taking, spectacular performance. 

The man in the canoe had his rod 
elevated like a slender, swaying mast as 
he pushed hurriedly ashore, and he was 
losing line rapidly as the salmon charged 
downstream. Pud and I rushed up and 


held the canoe for him while he jumps« 
out. He seized the rod and went splas! 
ing down the beach, pumping in lir 
furiously. The salmon was still son 
fifty yards out in the swift current a: 
going like a race horse. 

We splashed along after the lucky a 
gler, and there was a string of men ar 
boys running after us. Where so ma: 
people had concealed themselves up | 
this point was a mystery. Several mer 
bers came out of the clubhouse on tl! 
bank, and loped down to a little sai 
beach between two ledges. The man with 
the rod paused here and began coaxing 
the salmon ashore. 

At the first sign of urging, the big fish 
took to the air again. This time 
was showing us what he could do wit 
the broad jump. Pud’s eyes bulged an 
I knew he was wondering what woul 
have happened if he had struck the sam: 
salmon with his little five-ounce fly rod! 

But there was no fooling about the 
way this fisherman played his fish. His 
gear was heavy, and, if the hook didn't 
pull out, it was just a question of coax- 
ing the salmon within reach of the gaff 
I had to admire the man’s calmness as 
he worked that big black-and-silver form 
into striking distance. The moment 
came when nervously weaving fins broke 
water a few feet from shore. The man 
waited with a gaff poised for a moment 


like a harpoon. There was a flurry of | 


foam-lashed water, and the next second 
the big fish was flopping lustily on the 
sand. 

It was still struggling when we left th« 
scene of the killing and hurried back to 
the ledge upstream. A half dozen other 
anglers had the same idea, and, to Pud’s 
extreme disgust, two of them beat us to 
it. The ledge would be fully occupied for 
the next hour at least! 

“Well doggone, I don’t know whether 
I’m going or coming!” Pud declared 
weakly. “This is the first time I ever 
wore myself out fishing without hardly 
wetting a line myself!” 

I looked at my watch. I was already 
a half hour late for work. Pud started 
taking down his rod. 

“You can stay on as long as you like 
I suggested. “I can run up in the car 
for you later.” 

“No, thanks, Frosty,” Pud sighed. We 
walked slowly up to the car and got i 
I was still feeling mighty mean about 
having to fail him on that Moosehead 
trip and I told him so. To my surpris‘ 
he started to chuckle. I saw a look « 
his face that I had noticed often at t 
close of a satisfying fishing trip. 

“You know, Frosty, Moosehead’s 
mite too far to plan on, anyway, for 
chap like me that has to catch his fis 
ing when he can. Now this place’s 
heap nigher. I been thinking I might |! 
able to run up to Bangor next week and 

“We'll hire a canoe!” I cut in enth 
siastically. 

“And we'll catch ourselves some re 
fish! Man! Did that salmon go 
town!” he concluded dreamily. 


Albino Birds 


WHITE robin, with a red breast, h 

been observed by Mrs. M. C. Ma 
tinger, of Warrensburg, Mo., for tl! 
third consecutive year. Bobwhite, qua 
and even bullfrog albinos have been o 
served in Missouri in recent years. 
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grub after a tough day of wading. I 


ye 
3} | put my fly to work with renewed vigor. 


7 : | Now I cast over the bright water as 


n | well as the shaded spots. A calm, deep 
rifle stretched below. A large, flat rock 
lay out from one shore. From fifty 
yards upstream, I could tell that a deep 
hole lay behind it. Here was just the 
home for the grand-daddy of all Gil- 
berts. With infinite care, I worked 
n down. No strikes on the approach. At 
+} ; | last, I lengthened line and shot it to the 
i lip of the current at the rock’s end. The 
ith fly swirled from view behind the bowlder. 
ing A quick but light tug came up the line, 

and I reeled in to swear over a parted 
ish leader. Too late, I remembered not in- 
he specting it for frayed spots. 


ind : ISGUSTED at my carelessness, I tied 
uld on another of the magic Cutthroat 
me flles—I had only two left—and floun- 
od! dered past the disturbed hole to the 
the water below. The stream looked fishy 
but for an hour I worked hard without 
a strike. My hopes of a venison dinner 
faded. Then the shock of a mighty 
strike surged up the line. At first, the 
fish fought deep and too far away to be 
rm | seen, but his weight and tugging power 
ent told me he was big. 
yke With rod arced against his every move- 
ment I waded ashore and fought him 
from dry footing. The fine leader 
needed every aid and the fly was too 
small to have much of a hold in his 
mouth, so I gave line readily at each 
rush. When I finally caught a glimpse 
of his crimson side in the magnifying 
water, the fish looked so huge that I 
almost yanked the fly from his mouth. 
At sight of me, he spurted once more 
into the current, but his power was 
nearly gone. After gentle urging toward 
shore, he lay heavily in the shallows. 
er Stepping into the water behind him, I 
: hoisted him high on the bowlders with a 
ver foot, and fell on top of his flopping 
eighteen inches. 
The sun was low. Dismal clouds were 
dy sailing over the canyon, and my wet legs 
red grew chilly. I decided to call it a day, 
; but as I came upstream to the hole 
e where I had lost fly and leader, I couldn't 
ar pass it without another trial. Gathering 
courage, I shivered into the biting water 
and started working against the current 
1 \ toward the flat rock. 
ome { Cast and retrieve line—cast and re- 
ad trieve. The fly landed in the suck of the 
st swirl and swept to where I had lost 
on sight of it before. Flash! Smack! Gil- 
ne bert grabbed the fly with a gluttonous 
yank. Two short jumps, a run upstream, 
and we deadlocked on the bottom. He 
settled himself behind a deep bowlder 
and refused to budge. Walking around 
him, I fouled my line on the bottom, 
and spent frigid minutes trying to rouse 
him by pounding the rod butt. He came 
to sudden, angry life, and darted up- 
stream, but I was too cold and drenched 
to play. Tired and shivering, I horsed 
him to the shallows and out on a tiny 
beach. 

With numb fingers, I started untan- 
gling a snarl of leader about his head 
and found my lost fly of the morning, 
hooked in the hard portion of his mouth. 

By the deer hunter’s camp fire that 

I evening, I banqueted on venison and 

hot Dutch-oven bread, and learned why 

I had risen only large trout during the 
day. 
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Autumn on the Kern 


(Continued from page 42) 


“In midsummer,” said one of the 
hunters, “the dudes pack in here with 
salmon eggs. They sit around on the 
rocks all day with the kids, playing in 
the shallow water and whooping it up, 
and the men and women fishing with a 
salmon egg on a single hook with a split 
shot. Of course, the older, wiser trout 
keep away from the confusion. But 
those dudes catch limit after limit of 
fingerlings so small that a limit hardly 
fills a frying pan. That’s why you didn’t 
see any little ones today. Why don’t you 
move downstream with us tomorrow and 
I'll show you some. We have an extra 
horse for you to ride and you can fish 
down by the log jam.” 

I took the hunter’s friendly invitation, 
and the next morning rode down river 
past Kern Lake. Formed by a gigantic 
landslide, this marshy bit of water is a 
waste of long-dead timber and water 
vegetation. But, in the little alleys of 
clear water, kept free by feeble cur- 
rents, and along the shore, there were 
cruising fish that made my eyes bulge— 
spotted, crimson-sided monsters fully 
two feet long. They paid little attention 
to us, for Kern Lake has been closed to 
fishermen for years. 

From the lake, the trail led over a 
ridge and down tothe river. We pitched 
camp, and by midmorning I was on the 
stream. 

Small trout were abundant. And no 
wonder. The river roared through a 
jungle of cliffs, deadfalls, and brush. 
Unstable heaps of bowlders rolled under 
foot. Throughout a hot, brush-scratched 
day, I progressed perhaps a half mile, 
released many little ones, and took eight 
trout which averaged eleven inches. I 
lost several that were much larger. The 
river was a mad mili race, where white 
water, swift current, and numberless 
cascades tore the fish free before they 
could be landed. 

Trout-stream lovers who have seen 
their favorite waters fished out com- 
pletely should visit the Kern gorge and 
rest content. It will never be fished out. 

The sky was overcast that night and 
the air smelled of snow. We went to 
bed uneasy. A fall snowstorm on the 
Kern means impassable trails over the 
divides. Pattering rain on our beds 
woke us to a dismal dawn. Camp was 
hastily broken. 

Up on the divide, I twisted in my pack 
saddle and looked back into the canyon. 
The vast gorge was a caldron of swirling, 
gray cloud. Rain pattered on my face. 
Autumn was over on the Kern. 


True Salmon Trout 


RE you sure that was a salmon trout 

you netted recently? 

According to New Brunswick authori- 
ties, lucky fishermen frequently believe 
that they have hooked a salmon trout, 
when what they have actually landed 
was an unusually large trout of the com- 
mon, speckled variety. The real salmon 
trout, scientifically known as the Cristi- 
vomer namaycush, is generally known as 
the togue in New Brunswick lakes. 

Though once quite plentiful in New 
Brunswick, this fish is now becoming 
scarce, but recent reports indicate that 
it is now quite plentiful in Lake Temis- 
couta, near the northern border of New 
Brunswick. Natives, there, call it touladi. 
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Here's Tom Tracy's sure 
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hunting socks with red 
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warm and comfortable. 
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Pan Fish Can Be a Lot of Fun 


N THESE days, when crowded trout 
streams are the rule; when in many 
sections it is difficult to find even 50 ft. 
of stream unoccupied; when it is a 
common sight to see from three to a 
half dozen or more fishermen on any 
tempting pool; I often wonder why 
more anglers don’t forsake trout for 
pan fish. Sunnies are plentiful in almost 
every section, perch are fairly widely 
distributed, while other species and sub- 
species are to be found from coast to 
coast, and from Canada to the gulf. 

It is true that pan fishing is compara- 
tively simple. The skill and technique 
which you instinctively associate with 
trout fishing are not necessary to make 
a creditable showing on pan fish, but 
skill and knowledge are no less valuable 
in this game than in any other type of 
angling. If anglers would use the same 
effort, and study as hard as they do when 
seeking more favored fish, they would 
find a rich reward. 

This is especially true when you com- 
pare pan fishing with fishing for trout 
that have been recently dumped into a 
stream to satisfy the demands of an 
ever-increasing army of anglers. The 
sunnies and other common varieties not 
only compare favorably with trout when 
caught on light tackle, but they also 
rival the more sought-after fish as a 
table delicacy. Personally, I prefer eat- 
ing yellow perch to soft-fleshed and 
sometimes flabby hatchery trout. 

Present angling conditions on many 
Eastern streams leave much to be de- 
sired. Candidly, I believe that we glorify 
trout fishing to an excessive extent and 





overlook many other fish which can and 
do provide good sport, not only during 
the trout season, but also during some of 
the months when the trout season is 
close. 

Pan fishing with a light outfit is fun. 
My favorite rod for the work is an 8- 
footer, weighing 3% oz. It is very lim- 
ber, works best with an H.F.H. tapered 
line, and won't cast a fly very far, but 
the pleasure I derive from it when play- 
ing a fish more than compensates for 
its shortcomings—as far as casting is 
concerned. 

A stiff rod is unsatisfactory, especial- 
ly when the fish sought are sunfish or 
bluegills. The rise of these fish to a fly 
is slow. It is really a sucking-in process 
rather than a strike. When, in addition, 
you consider the smallness of the 
mouths of these species, you can readily 
understand why a strike made with a 
stiff rod is very likely to take the fly 
away from its prospective victim. On 
the other hand, the slightly longer time 
it takes a soft rod to carry the impulse 
of your strike through to the fly seems 
to be just what is needed for best results 

at least such a rod accounts for more 
hooked fish for me than does a stiff one. 

Patterns of flies are not particularly 
important, although there have been 
times when a particular fly brought 
consistent success. On the whole, flies 
running to black or yellow, or combina- 
tions of these two colors, have always 
worked for me, and trout nymphs of 
various kinds have been exceedingly 
effective. 

Probably the best way to fish both the 


wet flies and the nymphs is to use the 
“hand twist” retrieve. I described this 
method in connection with grayling in 
the August OvuTpoor LIFE. 

This retrieve should be fast, medium, 
or slow, according to conditions. At 
times, it is best to let the fly sink deep 
before starting it; at other times it 
should be fished about halfway down; 
and frequently it will work best when 
fished close to the surface. In the same 
way, you will find it advantageous to 
experiment with both the speed of the 
individual motions of the hand and the 
frequency of impulses. I have found 
that, at times, a pause of 2 to 3 seconds 
between the movement of the thumb 
and forefinger and the other three 
fingers extremely deadly—in fact often 
absolutely necessary. Change of pace in 
the manipulation of a fly or lure is just 
as important to the fisherman as 
changes of speed and delivery are im- 
portant to the pitcher in baseball. 

Sunfish seem to like best those places 
in lakes or streams which provide ready 
cover when danger threatens. Log jams, 
roots of trees, weed growths, and arti- 
ficial cover, such as docks or floats, all 
seem to attract these little scrappers. 
In this respect, they are similar to most 
other fresh-water fish. The most logical 
spots to find them are places where they 
may easily feed in the shallows if de- 
sirable and at the same time be close to 
cover or deep water; deep water to most 
fish seems to be a place of refuge from 
dangers. 

Small spinners are good sunfish lures 
the small trout-size being about right 





Angling for pan fish in northern New York. This type of outdoor sport can be enjoyed in almost any part of the United States 
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As with flies, variety in manipulation 
is to be recommended, but, on the whole, 
a very slow retrieve is essential. For 
this reason, when buying a spinner, be 
sure that it revolves at very slow speed. 

In natural baits, the common earth- 
worm is, perhaps, the most efficient and 
generally useful. - While large worms, 
such as nightcrawlers, may be used, 
they are not entirely satisfactory, be- 
cause the sunfish bite off the ends and 
do not get the hook in their mouths. If 
you must use large worms, you will 
probably do better if you break them up 
in small pieces so that they may be 
swallowed by the fish. By far the best 
worm bait is the whitish variety not 
larger than 2 in. The worms should be 
hooked lightly so they will wiggle well. 
This aids in enticing the larger fish, al- 
though the fact they are lightly hooked 
will mean quite a few missed hits from 
the smaller ones. 

The majority of sunfish anglers de- 
pend on still-fishing, but, in my estima- 
tion, this is not so productive as drifting 
—that is if you are looking for the larger 
fish and continuous action. One of the 
best methods I’ve ever used is to let the 
boat drift with the wind over likely 
water, and then cast ahead of the boat 
as I drift. This is effective only in shal- 
low water and where such water is 
broad enough to provide a reasonably 
long float. The rod for this purpose may 
be any lightweight fly rod 7% to 8% ft. 
long. Personally I prefer one of 7% ft. 
The line should have a smooth finish 
and lie straight without kinking. This 
is difficult to obtain. The best I have 
ever found have been high-priced, ta- 
pered lines in size I1.G.I. If these are 
beyond your means, get the best and 
softest dressed line you can purchase in 
size H. Be sure the finish is smooth and 
that it does not kink easily. 


OR additional casting weight, and also 

to keep the bait from bottom, a dob- 
ber, or float, is necessary. While the 
type of dobber may not be exceedingly 
important, I believe very narrow and 
long ones are better than thick ones. 
For one thing, they offer less air resist- 
ance when cast and also offer less re- 
sistance in the water when a fish takes 
hold. This may be important when the 
fish are a bit cranky and likely to let go 
at the slightest provocation. 

Next, a leader is an aid in fooling 
wary fish. It serves to keep the fish 
from seeing the line attached to the 
bait and also lets the bait behave more 
naturally. It need not be longer than 
1% ft. and in many cases 3 ft. will be 
long enough, but it should not be any 
heavier than absolutely necessary. Gut 
.012 in. in diameter should be heavy 
enough for any of this fishing, even 
taking into account the possibility of 
hooking into a large bass or catfish. 

The dobber should be placed at a spot 
which will allow the bait to sink 1 in. to 
1 ft. from the bottom or the tops of 
thick weeds. You can’t attain perfection 
in this respect, because the bottom of 
the lake will not be even and the water 
will vary in depth, most likely at each 
cast. But, if you strike a fair average, 
you will do well, and, if you do not get 
fair results on the first drift, it will be 
best to vary the depth to which you let 
the bait sink. 

If your hook gets caught on bottom 
several times in the course of the drift, 
you may be sure you are fishing too 
deep. If you never pick up weeds, you 
are probably fishing too high. It may be 
that different sections of the lake will 
require different adjustments. However, 
the best depth will be confined between 
2 and 7 ft. (Continued on page 90) 
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ANGLERS: 
QUERIES 


Sticky Lines 

Question: I have been using a well-known 
fly line and a commercial line dressing. This 
has been the most satisfactory line I have ever 
owned, but, when getting it out last spring, I 
found it all stuck together and useless. It is 
my opinion that the line dressing, which seems 
to have a paraffin base, had something to do 
with the line’s deterioration.—J. F. H., Ark. 


Answer: I doubt that the line dressing had 
anything to do with spoiling your line. During 
the 35 or more years I have been fishing and 
using lines of all makes, I have found that, out 
of every 100 lines made, no matter what manu- 
facture, there is a certain percentage that goes 
bad, especially when left on the reel, or in the 
original box. Dealers often have lines go bad 
in this manner and must take the loss. I have 
never had a line get sticky when using it. It 
always happened during the off season. It is a 
good plan to take the line from the reel at the 
end of the season and coil it on a larger line 
drier so that it is exposed to the air. Keep in 
the coolest, airiest place available. 

Some lines never get sticky no matter where 
left or how handled. No special make can 
claim credit for this. A line of one make is 
just as likely to get sticky or stay dry as a line 
of any other make. However, I do find that 
there is less tendency to stickiness in lines of 
the light color. Incidentally, there is one firm 
which makes a specialty of renovating lines 
such as yours.—R, B. 


Lures for Night Fishing 


Question: I have heard quite a bit about 
night fishing for bass, but I have never tried it 
myself. I have read quite a bit about black 
plugs for night work, but do not know whether 
they are really best. I also wonder whether 
they should be of the sinking, surface, or semi- 
surface variety. What depth of water produces 
best results? I would appreciate your com- 
ments.—J. T., Wis. 


Answer: Black plugs and lures are effective 
at night, but so are other colors. The theory of 
the black plug is that, if you were to look sky- 
ward, the black would show up against the sky. 
The theory does not stand rigid inspection. 
Wooden plugs, being dense, look black or pur- 
ple against light no matter what color they are. 
In the new celluloid type of lures, color may 
have some effect when a fish sees it from below 
against light, but, if these are black, then we 
get right back where we started. As far as my 
own experience goes, I have had most success 
with a surface plug, and, preferably, something 
which kicked up a considerable disturbance.— 
R. B. 


Trout on Bait-Casting Rod 


Question: Is it possible to catch trout with a 
bait-casting outfit? My rod is a solid-steel, 414- 
footer, and my reel a multiplier. What type plug 
would you advise?—/J. D. G., Ga. 


Answer: If you are talking of true trout and 
not bass, which are sometimes called trout in 
the South, I would say that your outfit would be 
extremely impractical except for fishing with 
bait in deep holes or trolling in the deep water 
of lakes. A lightweight casting rod, with small 
spinners and plugs, is sometimes effective for 
trout, but never advisable except on the large 
streams or in lakes. The most effective plugs 
for trout are the fly-rod size, and these one can- 
not cast with a bait-casting rod unless sufficient 
lead is added to make it possible.—R. B. 


Muskie Rod 


Question: I am considering the purchase of a 
steel rod for muskie fishing. Would you advise 
a lightweight model?—M. A. P., Minn. 


Answer: Positively not. While you may suc- 
cessfully play the largest of muskies with a light 
rod, it is a different matter when attempting to 
set a hook in the mouth of such fish. For this 
reason, the regular muskie-action rods are pref- 
erable. These are made in steel as well as 
bamboo.—R. B. 














®@ More successful catches—and an entirely new ap- 


preciation of fishing await you in the superior quali 
construction built into REELS and BAITS whic 


have made PFLUEGER 


A Great Name in Tackle 


Ask for Our Pocket Gutring Pace alles big foess 
ueger Reels, Baits, 


about fish, and a catalog o 
Hooks, Lines, Leaders, Spinners, Steel and Bam 
Rods—everything in tackle for any kind of fishing. 








Pflueger 
SUPREME 
Price. . .$25.00 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 

No. 1993.....$11.00 

No. 1993L 

Light Spool $11.00 





Pflueger MEDALIST 
4 sizes 


\ $4.80 to $8.00 


Minnow 
2 , in. 
7 finishes. 
50c each 
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Chum Weedless Spoon 
7172—sizes 2-3-4-5 
Prices—60c, 65c, 75¢ 


Luminous Tandem Spinner 
1998—7 sizes 
40c to 80c each 
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THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 


Dept. OL-10 “The Pfiuegers” Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, Pflueger “NEW” 
Pocket Catalog No. 158. 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 
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STAPLES 


Handy Holder For Plugs 


OR bass fishing from a boat, a holder 

for plugs is convenient. Here’s how 
to make one from a piece of thin 
board, about 2 in. wide and 1 ft. long: 
With small staples, fasten about six 
rings, of the type used in a loose-leaf 
ledger, to the board. With two nails 
fasten the board inside the boat at the 
edge near the seat. The plugs can be 
fastened or unfastened on the rings 
instantly and are always ready for use. 
—Charles H. Carr, Pa. 





Untangling Backlashes 


LTHOUGH many casters use a hat 
pin or large needle for straightening 
out bird’s-nests in lines, a crocheting 
needle is much more satisfactory for 
this purpose. The small hook on the end 
of the crochet needle makes it easier to 
grasp the snarled line and pull it out. 
A point can be ground on the other end, 
making two tools in one. You can buy 
these needles at any store that sells sew- 
ing materials.—E. J. Richlik, Ill. 


Fishing-Line Restorer 


O RESTORE a fly line, make a mix- 

ture of 20 percent varnish and 80 per- 
cent raw linseed oil. Before applying the 
mixture, clean the line thoroughly in 
gasoline. From two to four coats should 
be applied. When each coat dries, it 
should be rubbed and polished with 
rotten stone. No coating should be ap- 
plied until the line is completely dried 
after each treating.—Norman Christen- 
sen, Cal. 


Preventing Freeze-ups 


HEN fishing in cold weather, where 

the water is likely to freeze over, I 
fix a piece of cardboard on the line about 
3 in. above the surface of the water. The 
action of this cardboard in the wind 
keeps the water about it from freezing.— 
Stuart Smith, Id. 


An Emergency Guide 


GOOD rod guide 
\ for emergency 
<—, | —_ use can be made by 
Ik ® bending an _  ordi- 
/@ nary paper clip into 
PAPER-CLIP _,. the shape shown. 
GUIDE Rae After the clip has 
been bent, it can 
easily be wrapped 
~— WRAP INTO into place.—Wilson 

e PLACE ON ROD 

Scallon, N. Y. 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


ERHAPS you put 

your rods and reels 
on the _ shelf this 
month. If you do, 
take care of them 
first. Clean and wax 
the rod. If the var- 
nish is too far gone, 
scrape it off, and ap- 
ply three new coats, 
letting each one dry thoroughly before 
applying the next. If you don’t want to 
do this yourself, let your dealer take 
care of it. If you wait until spring, the 
rod makers may have to rush operations 
which require time and thus won’t do 
such good work as they would other- 
wise. This is not their fault, but yours 
for neglecting to see about such things 
in the fall and winter. Perhaps you 
have a broken rod joint. Remember 
that, to replace it properly, the maker 
should have your entire rod. Don’t 
simply send the broken joint and ask to 





| have a duplicate made. How do you 


supposgp the rod maker is going to match 
it and make it set straight with the rest 
of the rod if he hasn’t got the whole rod? 

Pay special attention to your flies. 
Clean out all the boxes, discard the 
wrecks, renovate matted and dirty ones 
by a bath in mild soap, followed by 
steaming over the spout of a tea kettle. 
If the heads look worn and dull, touch 
them up with.a bit of varnish or lacquer. 
Spend the money you thus save to buy 
some other equipment you might want 
but thought you couldn’t afford. 


Anglers going after steelhead for the 
first time should pay especial attention 
to the reel they expect to use. Unless 


the springs and gears are of good- 
quality steel, they are likely to burn out 
on the first speedy rush of a big fish. 

Take heed to your backing line and 
to the splice which connects it to your 
fly line. This backing should not only 
be fine, so as to reduce the resistance 
in the water, but it should also be of 
sufficient strength to hold a large fish. 
A six-thread is ample if the line is of 
extra quality. It may be safer to use 
nine-thread, if you are not accustomed 
to this fishing. From 30 to 40 yd. of fly- 
casting line, plus 300 ft. of backing is 
none too much for these fish. 

If your line shows a weak spot any- 
where within the length you are likely 
to cast, don’t neglect it. It is not neces- 
sary to discard the line or impair its 
usefulness by cutting it and throwing 
away the end. Splicing is really not 
difficult. First cut out the bad spot, and 
then fray out both ends. If this break 
is at a heavy part of the line, it will be 
necessary to make these frayed sections 
long enough to enable you to make a 
splice that is not too bulky. If the break 
is in the tapered end, the frayed ends 
may overlap on the line itself. After 
meshing the frayed ends, wind closely 
with silk, and varnish. 

Don’t overlook the canvas minnow 
buckets. The soft sides protect the bait 
from injury. Also, in hot weather the 
water evaporation from the canvas 
tends to lower the temperature of the 
water and so preserve your minnows. 
I've had excellent luck when carrying 
minnows on fishing trips in this type 
of bucket. 


Pan Fish Can Be a Lot of Fun 


(Continued from page 8:9) 


with the best fishing ranging between 3 
to 5 ft. Water of greater depth than 7 
ft. requires different tactics. 

On starting the drift, make a cast of 
30 to 60 ft. The stronger the wind the 
longer the cast that is necessary, as 
your boat will drift so fast that you 
need the extra time to allow your bait 
to sink to bottom. The nearer you line 
up the cast with the drifting direction 
of the boat the better. The ideal cast is 
one where the boat drifts slightly to one 
side of the dobber, as this allows extra 
time if a fish takes hold at the last 
moment. 

At the completion of the cast, imme- 
diately start retrieving line at the same 
speed as that of the drift, but be careful 
not to pull taut against the dobber. If a 
fish tips the dobber, do not strike unless 
he runs away with it, in which case it is 
sometimes best to do so. Otherwise wait 
until the boat gets within 10 or 12 ft., 
and then strike. Be sure the line is taut 
against the rod before attempting to set 
the hook; otherwise you might strike 
against a slack line and so lose your fish. 
Owing to the possibility of the bait’s 
snagging the point of the hook in the 
cast, the strike should be more vigorous 
than when artificials are used. 

This cast is not hard, once you realize 
that it is the antithesis of fly casting. 
First, you must bear in mind that the 
slightest snap of the line will result in 
the bait’s being thrown from the hook. 
Next, that the weight of your bait and 
dobber must carry out your line. Of 
course, it is done by strip casting—not 
from the reel. 


First you strip off enough line to 
reach what you consider the right dis- 
tance. Let it coil loosely on the floor of 
the boat. Then pull in the line so that 
the dobber almost touches the tip of the 
rod. Be sure, however, that the bottom 
of your boat is clean. 

Now drop the bait in the water be- 
hind you, and, when the movement of 
the boat pulls it taut, take advantage of 
this to bring out the action of the rod 
as you lift the bait from the surface and 
bring the rod forward in a vigorous, yet 
smooth, forward motion. When this 
movement has imparted the greatest 
forward force to the dobber and bait, 
release the slack line held in your left 
hand. If the cast is correctly made, the 
slack coiled on the boat bottom will 
slide out without effort. Too much force 
will probably cause the line to snap 
around the rod between the guides. If 
not enough power is used, the bait will 
travel but a short distance. 

Remember that the movement is a 
smooth follow through, made with suf- 
ficient force to propel the dobber for- 
ward to the desired place. When every- 
thing clicks right, you are likely to 
make a cast that will pull additional 
line from the reel after the slack on the 
bottom has passed through the guides. 
This will not hurt a lightweight fly rod. 
I have one rod, 15 years old or more, 
which has had continual service in this 
sort of work, and it is still O.K. Inci- 
dentally, I use it with the same system, 
but with three or four nightcrawlers on 
the hook, when fishing for bass.—Ray 
Bergman. 
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Lures That Get the Bass 


ITHIN the city limits of Dallas 
W tex: is a lake where last season 

W. R. Harris caught 215 black 
bass, some of which weighed up to 6 lb. 
Harris and his friend, E. L. Kaiser, have 
each averaged about 200 bass in that 
lake each season for the last four years. 

When you consider that this lake is 
only 15 minutes’ drive from downtown 
Dallas, and that many fishermen travel 
long distances to get fishing that is no 
better, if as good, you wonder if there 
aren't anglers in other places who are 
overlooking local waters that will give 
them excellent sport, if they study local 
conditions and adapt their methods to 
the water. 

White Rock Lake, where Harris does 
his fishing, covers about 1,500 acres. At 
one time, Dallas got its water supply 
from it, but as other and larger reser- 
voirs were developed, White Rock Lake 
was set aside for pleasure purposes only, 
and is now included in the city park 
system. 

To keep up the fishing in the city 
lakes, Dallas is unique in maintaining 
its own fish hatchery, where many 
thousands of bass, crappies, white perch, 
and channel cats are raised yearly. 
White Rock Lake, as the result of this 
liberal policy, offers excellent bass fish- 
ing to one who has studied it as Harris 
has. 

The lake is ideal water for large- 
mouthed black bass. It contains a num- 
ber of old gravel pits, much brush, many 
logs and stumps, has considerable areas 
of mud bottom, and there are many miles 
of shore line grown up to reeds and cat- 
tails. Also, there are many beds of pond 
lilies and water grass. The water, where 
this vegetation grows, runs from 18 in. 
to 5 or 6 ft. deep. 

Harris prefers to fish in the reeds, cat- 
tails, grass, and among the lily pads. To 
fish such places successfully, a weedless 
bait is necessary. He uses a type of lure 
that has a guard protecting the point of 
the hook. The hook point is concealed 
by deer hair. tied on a sleeve that slides 
on the guard and shank of the hook. 
When a fish strikes, this guard is auto- 
matically depressed, and the fish hooked 
before he has time to eject the lure. It 
is fished with a 5-in. wire leader and a 
sinker ahead of the lure. This rig slides 
over a log or stump, and goes through 
pads or brush without getting hung up. 


ARRIS'’S choice of colors is light on 
H a dark day or when the water is 
roiled, and dark colors on a clear day or 
when the water is very clear. One of his 
favorite combinations is orange, black, 
and white, the other orange, yellow, and 
white. After these come red and white. 
In the autumn, when blackbirds roost in 
the reeds, he favors an all-black lure, 
or black with a little streak of orange 
along the sides. 

Harris has found that he gets the best 
fishing when he fishes alone and from a 
boat. His catches are never so good 
when another person is fishing in the 
same boat with him. If the wind is 
blowing, he drops anchor noiselessly. 
and works one spot thoroughly before 
moving along. He has often caught bass 
by casting at least four or five times in 
the same spot. 

His casts average 35 ft., and he uses 
a side wrist movement. Casting in that 
way, he covers every little pocket and 
opening in the reeds and pads, and 


makes the lure fall in a lifelike manner. 
When the water is clear, he retrieves the 
lure quite fast. When the water is mud- 
dy, he retrieves it slowly, allowing it to 
run much deeper. 

With such methods, and in a lake 
right within a populous city, he has, for 
several years, won a local contest for 
the best string of five bass. One after- 
noon and the following morning last 
summer, Harris and Kaiser caught 24 
bass that weighed 96 lb. The smallest 
fish weighed 2% lb., the five largest aver- 
aged a little more than 6% lb., and 13 of 
the bass averaged better than 5% lb. 
That was a lively fishing trip, with fun 
every moment. 

Don’t condemn your own local waters 
as fishless until you have accepted their 
challenge to your skill, and tried every 
possible legitimate expedient. White 
Rock Lake, too, has long been reputed 
to contain no bass! —Morris Johnson. 


Keeping Night Crawlers 


Y MY method, I have kept worms, 
B chiefly night crawlers, healthy and 
lively for months at a time. First, 

I obtain a wooden lard tub to serve as 
a repository for the worms. Then I 
gather a supply of moss from rocks in 
spring water. If no spring is available, 
you can easily get moss from a florist. 
Now mix up one half brown or black 
earth with one half moss. Wet the moss 


before you do this mixing. Next, take 
several newspapers, which have been 
soaked for about 30 minutes in water, 


and place them flat on the bottom of the 
tub. If the weather is hot, I soak the 
newspapers in ice water from the drain 
pan of my refrigerator. 

On top of the newspapers, place a 
layer of earth and moss mixed, or a lay- 
er of moss and a layer of earth for a 
depth of about 6 in. Now place another 
layer of wet newspapers on top of the 
moss and dirt. On top of the newspapers 
is placed another layer of the moss and 
dirt mixture or a layer of each separate- 
ly. 

About 6 in. from the top of the tub, I 
place more wet newspapers, and cover 
the top of the tub with damp burlap. 
The worms are placed in the tub just be- 
low the top layer of wet newspapers. 

When gathering your night crawlers 
to place in the tub, I have found that, if 
you use the three middle fingers and the 
thumb in handling them, you will be less 
likely to injure them. A hurt or sick 
night crawler will turn white, although 
it may appear to be lively enough. Such 
injured or sick worms should not be 
placed in the tub, as they will cause the 
healthy ones to die. 

The most vital part of a worm is above 
the ring on its body. Knowing this, I 
usually grab them at the point where 
they emerge from the ground. Some- 
times I use both hands gently in pulling 
a worm from the ground, but never 
strain or pull too hard. 

Coffee grounds make the best material 
for feeding the worms, but, take it from 
me, thev thrive on ice-cold newspapers 
in July and August. I have some friends 
who keep their worms in an old ice box 
or refrigerator. The worms are placed 
in square, wooden boxes with newspa- 
pers, earth, and moss. The boxes then 
rest on shelves in the ice box or refrig- 
erator. Both methods kept the worms 
satisfactorily.—Walter Spang. 
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WuertHer you 
enjoy just watch- 
ing winter sports 
— or join in the 
games yourself — 
youmust haveone 
warm garment. 
Hudson’s Bay 
“Point” Blankets are made into color- 
ful jackets, wind-breakers, and coats 
that meet this need perfectly. Specta- 
tors, officials, and mountain week- 
endess find them warm, comfortable 
and durable. For sale atdepartment and 
sporting goods stores. For blanket color- 
chartwrite: TheEsmond Mills,Esmond, 
R. L., Sole American Distributors. 
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New, 6-volt, big 444 in. 
reflector electric lan- 
tern. 700 ft. beam. 
powerful, light weight 
all around handy lan- 
tern. 80 to 100 hours 
light life. 54 
Unbreakable lens. At 
sport, hardware or 
electrical stores. 


$150 earrenv 


DELTA ELECTRIC 
CO., Marion, indiana 
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Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put onand 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Gatalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.iS St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Let's Have 


HERE are thousands of fishing 
clubs—the majority of them in the 
United States—whose principal ob- 
jectives are, at least in theory, to 
preserve the sporting elements in big 
game angling, and to aid in conservation. 
For this reason, rules governing tackle 
have been formulated, designed to make 
the taking of fish a sporting contest, and 
not mere slaughter, whether for its own 
sake, or to get food or photographs. 
Unfortunately, the various clubs which 
have tackle rules have never been able 
to agree on a standard. I have consider- 
able personal knowledge of the resulting 
confusion, having been consulted for 
many years by marine angling clubs, 
tournaments, and societies for my ideas 
on ideal-tackle specifications. Now mat- 
ters are coming to a head. Even such 
leading clubs as the Catalina Tuna Club 
of California, the Miami Beach organiza- 
tion, the Australian, New Zealand, and 
English clubs, are in wide disagreement. 
A recent letter gave me a jolt, and con- 
vinced me that the time has come for 
concrete action, lest American anglers 
be compelled to take a rear rank in the 
world fishing parade. American anglers 
have led the big-fish sports since Sam 
Jones, of Philadelphia, caught the first 
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Uniform Tackle Rules 


big tarpon on a bass rod back in 1881. 
The first broadbill was caught by an 
American angler, in American waters, 
and that also goes for marlin, tuna, sail- 
fish, and scores of other species. Now I 
have a letter from Australia, a country 
that is still in the short-pants stage of 
angling development, that “invites” the 
United States to join hands with the men 
“down under” in a movement to stan- 
dardize the sport. 

Is that being caught napping, or isn’t 
it? Instead of America taking the in- 
itiative in properly organizing the sport 
we have made our own, we are asked to 
follow the lead of a nation that is only 
5 or 6 years old in marine angling his- 
tory. Some of our more prominent clubs 
may view the situation with indignation, 
outraged at the thought that another 
nation should have the audacity to sug- 
gest that we join them in an effort to 
secure international agreement on tackle 
specifications, methods, procedures, and, 
above all, a world-wide council to pass 
on records. But I’m with Australia on 
nearly every count, despite the fact that 
the land of the kangaroo has yet to re- 
ceive a single listing in the charts of 
recognized marine game fishes. True, 
they do claim the biggest tiger shark 


ever taken on a rod, one weighing 1,115 
lb. caught April 20 of this year by T. A. 
Bell off Bermagui, New South Wales. 
OutTpoor Lire and the representative 
American clubs do not, however, recog- 
nize the tiger shark as a game fish. 

The eye-opening letter in question is 
from Clive W. Firth, president of the 
Game Fishing Association of Australia 
(The Rod Fisher’s Society). Firth is am- 
bitious to the extreme, but he is on the 
right track, and unless America joins 
hands, we are going to find ourselves 
left out of the party. 

Australia asks nothing but the privi- 
lege of “accepting” a standardized set of 
practices. The Australian marine anglers 
are not attempting to lay down any laws 
for the rest of the world to follow, they 
merely ask that such a set of laws be 
formulated, and that everyone agree to 
abide by them. The entire lack of any 
national control body in America, accept- 
able to all clubs, as well as the lone- 
wolf angler, is a deplorable situation. 
Such a body, were it in existence, could 
exert a powerful influence on a world- 
wide scale. 

As Firth writes: “We are endeavoring 
to gain by mutual agreement, standard- 
ization of fishing rules by all game-fish- 


TACKLE FOR SPORT FISHING 


Suggested specifications for international use when angling for top-water-striking, marine game fish. 









































CLASSIFICATION | | | 
BASED ON LINE SIZE 6 9 15 | 24 | 39 54 
MAXIMUM TIP WEIGHT 41/, oz. 6 oz. 10 oz. | 16 oz | 30 oz | open 
| 
MINIMUM TIP LENGTH 60 in. 60 in. | 60 in | 60 in 60 in 60 in. 
MAXIMUM BUTT LENGTH 14 in. 18 in. | 21 in. | 21 in. (see note} (see note) 
MAXIMUM LEADER LENGTH 0 ft. 15 ft. | is ft. | IS Ft. | 25 ft. 25 ft. 
ae FOR WHICH Bonefish, | Atlantic Sailfish, tarpon,| Tarpon, Black, blue |All game fish of 
eta bluefish, _| sailfish, small school striped and and striped |more than 500 
weakfish, | dolphin, tuna, white white marlin, marlin, mako, |lb., when caught 
and others | bonito, marlin, and tuna, swordfish | swordfish, and |in waters that 
averaging | yellowtail, jothers from and others from| other species joffer adverse 
up to 25 lb.|albacore, [60 to 100 lb. | 100 to 250 lb. | from 250 lb. up |conditions to 
and others angler. 
up to 60 lb. 

















Note: Use of cradle reels prevents a stipulated length 
of butt on 39 and 54-thread classifications, which, how- 
ever, should not exceed 21 in. Lighter tackle than stip- 
ulated does not disqualify any particular species. Line 
to be standard twisted linen known as 50 lea and based 
on thread count as used by American manufacturers. 
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Double line to be no longer than leader or “trace.” Use 
of flying gaff to be illegal; also the harpoon, firearms, 
hand lining, broken rod, and other unethical methods. 
Variable conditions in different sections make it in- 
advisable to offer set standard specifications for surf, 
reef, bottom-fishing, and bait and plug casting. 
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ing countries. The advantages of such 
an arrangement are apparent, as it 
would permit anglers to fish any waters 
f the world under previously known and 
iniversally recognized rules. Under exist- 
ing conditions, you find many confusing 
variances, particularly in regard to 
tackle specifications, and especially so 
in regard to line measurements. What 
may ‘legally’ be done here, frequently in 
America is regarded as illegal and vice 
versa. 

“The same state of affairs exists as far 
as England and New Zealand are con- 
cerned. Game fishing is the only inter- 
national sport in which these chaotic 
conditions exist. Surely this unfortu- 
nate condition can be easily overcome 
by representative bodies from each coun- 
try conferring together with the object 
or arriving eventually at some degree of 
unanimity.” 

It is a fine idea, and deserves the most 
serious consideration. But it can’t be 
done overnight, and it never will be done 
until Catalina agrees with Miami, and 
Block Island is in accord with San Diego, 
and Cat Cay sees things in the same light 
as Nova Scotia. The difficulty is that 
we have 13,000 miles of well-populated 
coast line, to which may be added Can- 
ada, Mexico, and the West Indies, not 
to mention the untold square miles of 
good inland fishing waters in various 
parts of the country. 


O GET the anglers fishing these far- 

flung waters to agree on anything is 
a man-sized problem. The situation in 
Australia, where excellent principles of 
control are in force, is very different. 
Angling is rarely practiced except on the 
east coast of Australia, and a small area 
on the southwestern corner. Yet they 
probably have some of the finest fishing 
waters in the world on the Australian 
coasts. 

Firth’s letter concludes: “I do not want 
it thought for one moment that we in 
Australia are endeavoring to dictate to 
the rest of the world—far from it. We 
fully recognize that your much longer 
experience in game-fishing activities in 
America entitles you to your own idea 
of things. All we are seeking is stan- 
dardization and in Australia we are quite 
ready to fall in with any arrangement 
which is to be universally adopted. ... 
Is it not possible to get America to come 
into this movement?” 

Yes, Mr. Firth, it is possible to get 
America into line. However, some one 
has to take the first step, and I am go- 
ing to do it—hoping that I am not walk- 
ing the plank. In submitting a series of 
tackle specifications for international 
use, I am not suggesting that any of the 
more sensible existing rules, whether 
officially adopted, or merely accepted 
through long use, should be abolished. 
Neither is it my intention to belittle the 
use of light tackle. My intentions are 
quite the opposite. 

The line should be the basis for the 
establishment of the ethical codes that 
make fishing sport. It is the connecting 
link between fisherman and fish. In ma- 
rine angling, the success of the angler 
depends largely on the size of the line 
used. Nothing else really matters. With 
the proper line, balanced tackle must be 
used. The rod must be of the proper 
weight, length, and flexibility. The reel 
must be only large enough to hold the 
required length of line. The length of the 
leader and double line should be fixed 
within reasonable bounds, but the type of 
lure and bait is unimportant, so long as 
it gets the results the angler means it to 
get. 

In other words, fishing tackle must be 
balanced properly, sensibly, and honest- 
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ly, to deliver the thrill of good sport and 
good fishing. The man or woman who ig- 
nores perfect balance is just plain crazy. 
I know the sport-minded fresh-water 
fly-fisherman wouldn’t think of using 
salmon tackle for trout, and the bone- 
fish angler would not under any circum- 
stance use tuna tackle. 

I suggest that six different tackle clas- 
sifications be established, and designated 
by nothing more than the line size, based 
on the number of threads in each line. 
My recommendation for the six weights 
of line is as follows: 6,9, 15, 24,39, and 54. 

If individual clubs desire to eliminate 
any of these weights they are, of course, 
entitled to their own ideas. In fact, they 
are bound by no laws, or organized body, 
to do anything at all about the matter 
unless they care to. 

Sizes 6, 9, 15, 24, 39, and 54 cover the 
whole scope of requirements. The other 
sizes are in-between, unessential, and 
confusing to the occasional fisherman as 
well as the tyro. The suggested tackle 
specifications for international consider- 
ation are, therefore, based on the line 
sizes indicated. All individual clubs and 
national control bodies are requested to 
forward their official or unofficial com- 
ment to this department. The vote will 
be published when tabulated, and will 
enable OuTpoor Lire to announce the atti- 
tude of all fishing bodies, and their de- 
sire, or lack of desire, for uniform tackle 
specifications. 

I consider the balanced-tackle outfits 
suggested in the accompanying charts to 
be the maximum for the species enumer- 
ated within the stipulated weight limits. 
So long as there is no law or control 
measure, there probably will be no lim- 
itations on the equipment of the average 
marine fisherman. It is voluntary ac- 
ceptance of reasonable discipline that 
makes the difference between a well-or- 
ganized army and a mob of reckless 
rioters. 

In the same mail with Firth’s letter, 
was a communication from C. O. Amott, 
of Hobart, Tasmania. Amott writes that 
vast numbers of tuna have been dis- 
covered in their waters, and requests full 
information of fishing methods and 
tackle requirements. Thus another new 
game fish area is opened up, and this will 
continue indefinitely. New waters, new 
species, and the need for education are 
always confronting the angler who is 
deeply interested in marine fish. 

It is high time that salt-water fishing 
became something other than an unortho- 
dox and outlaw sport. I say let’s get to- 
gether for organization, and show the 
rest of the world that we can codperate 
for universal sport. What do you say, 
anglers? Let me hear from all good 
salt-water sportsmen, whether they are 
members of a club or not.—Thomas 
Aitken. 


This Year's Wahoo Record 


ALCOLM SEYMOUR, of Cohasset, Mass., 
M won the second replica of the 

OvutTpoor Lire Permanent Wahoo 
Trophy at the Bermuda Annual Game 
Fishing Tournament, April 15 to June 15, 
with a wahoo weighing 56 lb. While this 
prize catch was far slimmer than last 
year’s record-breaking 91 pounder 
hooked by Harry J. Tucker, he was 
plenty of fish, and gave Seymour a stiff 
battle. 

The Bermuda Tournament was open to 
all amateur anglers. The OvuTpoor LIFE 
award is a handsome silver bowl, meas- 
uring 11% in. across, and 7% in. high. 
The replicas given the annual winners 
are 5in. across, and 3 in. high. The names 
of the winners are inscribed on the per- 
manent trophy. 
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The 
Penn No. 49 
retails 


for 
$10.00 


BUILT TO FISHERMEN'’S 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


Twin-levered for star drag, 
Star drag release and free 
spool. xtra light weight 
wide, frame 
: carries 200 
yds. No. 15 line. Gear ratio 3% to 1 for quick 
retrieving: over-size handle. Ask your favorite 
store to show you ‘Penn No. 4%."" 


“Silver Beach 
Take Apart” 
for surf casting 
and squidding. 
| New model with 
| wide frame and 
| small spool di- 
ameter. Gear 
ratio 3 to |. 
German Silver 
frame—200 yd. 
capacity — star 
drag, $10.00; 
free spool, $8.00. Also the famous ‘‘Long Beach"’ Star 
Drag, 6 sizes. $5.00 to $8.00. 


““SENATOR” DEEP SEA TROLLING REELS 


14% ‘‘Senator’’ shown 
is ball bearing op 
erated—German Sil 
> ver frame. The choice 
of famous anglers. 7 
sizes, 4/0 to 16/0, 
$18.50 to $100.00, All 
Penn Reels have pat- 
ented “One Shot Lu- 
brication."’ 35 models 
from $2.00 up 


spool 15%” 
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Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care of 
tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, trolling, trot- 
line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly casting are repre- 


sented. The chapter on “‘Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks about 
worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft-shells, frogs, 
minnows, clams, catfish lures, and carp baits. More 


than two dozen of the best-known fresh water fish, from 
suckers to salmon, are described separately——-where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how to land 
25c postpaid. Dept. 108. 
New York, N. Y. 


them. 90 pages and cover. 
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The Right Way to Store Motors 


VERY spring thousands of outboard 
motors are removed from their 
winter-storage places by their own- 
ers with high hopes for a pleasant 

season of boating. And every spring a 
discouragingly large number of these 
motors find their way either to a ser- 
vice station or to the junk pile. 

There must be some reason for this, 
and there is. It is because owners do 
not seem to realize that it is not the 
uses to which a motor is put that cause 
damage so much as it is those long 
periods of idleness. Corrosion and rust 
are the direct causes of a vast majority 
of motor troubles, and it is during the 
winter lay-up that these twin enemies 
of steeland aluminum have their chance. 

It would seem the part of wisdom, 


y 


Blowing through water 
connections to detect 
the presence of scale 
and rust. If there is 
any obstruction, core 
plugs must be removed 
to clean the jackets 


Cleaning the ignition 
points. Fold size 00 
sandpaper, and clean 
both points at once. 
A bit of heavy paper 
removes dust and sand 
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then, to spend a few hours in preparing 
your motor for its long rest. There is 
nothing complicated about the process; 
anyone who can handle a screw driver, 
wrench, and pair of pliers will find no 
difficulty. 

The first step in preparing an out- 
board properly for storage :s to strip 
the motor. Take off the flywheel, and, 
for this purpose, most motors are 
equipped with a plate which acts as a 
puller device, it being necessary to back 
off the flywheel nut until a shoulder on 
its ‘lower part comes up against the 
under side of the plate. Then a few 
sharp raps on the wrench will start the 
flywheel free from the taper. Next, take 
off the magneto armature, the carburet- 
or, exhaust manifolds, muffler, water 
lines, and cylinders. Drop the 
lower unit, or gear case, and 
finally remove the crank case 
from the drive-shaft housing. 
Each separate part should be 
worked on as a unit, so the job 
may proceed as efficiently as 
possible. 

Check the water holes at the 
top end of the drive-shaft hous- 
ing, and also those in the bottom 
of the crank case. Make sure 
they are clear and free of cor- 
rosion. Set the crank case back 
in position, checking the gasket 
and replacing it with a new one 
if necessary. Clean the carbon 
off the heads of the pistons, and, 
if the rings are stuck, or par- 
tially so, remove them and clean 
the grooves thoroughly. Clean 
the rings, too, and put them back 
on the pistons. 

Remove the water fittings and 
core plugs from each cylinder. 
Each core plug should have a 
small hole drilled in it, so a 


Greasing the lower unit with a pressure gun. Grease pumped into 
gear housing forces old grease and water out of the vent at top 
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punch can be driven into the hole and 
rapped sidewise, bringing the plug out 
cleanly and easily. You will find a quan- 
tity of loose scale in the jackets, to- 
gether with a partly loose formation on 
the walls. 

Dig around through the various open- 
ings with a small screw driver, or stiff 
wire, until the jackets are clean. Don’t 
skimp this part of the job, but keep 
digging away, occasionally tapping the 
block all over and shaking the loosened 
scale out through the openings. 

New core plugs can be purchased from 
any automobile-supply house, and are 
inserted by fitting into the opening, 
curved side out, and tapping in the cen- 
ter with a ball-peen hammer until seated 
snugly. Check each water fitting as it is 
installed to make sure it is clear. 

A varying quantity of carbon will be 
found around the exhaust ports, and in 
the combustion chamber. This should 
be cleaned out. If you are doing a 
“fancy” job, the cylinders should be 
cleaned with a wire brush in preparation 
for painting. 

To install the cylinders, put a small 
quantity of oil around the rings and 
pistons, slide them on, and then make- 
up the nuts holding them in place. 

Crank case,  drive-shaft housing, 
bracket, and cylinders should now be 
washed down with gasoline or kerosene. 
At this point, your fire extinguisher will 
come in handy. You probably intend to 
refill it in the spring, anyway, and the 
fluid makes an excellent cleaner. Spray 
the parts and wipe off thoroughly. 
Squirt some of the fluid through the 
water inlets of the cylinders. This ab- 
sorbs any dampness which may remain 
in the blocks. The motor, so far as you 
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now have it assembled, can be painted. | 


Any good aluminum paint may be used. 
While the paint is drying, the exhaust 
manifolds and muffler can be cleaned of 
carbon, and the water lines checked to 
make sure they are clear. Install the 
water lines, clean and paint any parts 
of the muffler and manifolds that can’t 
be reached after installation, then put 
them in position, and finish painting. 
The gasoline tank should be flushed 
out, as usually a quantity of foreign 
matter will have accumulated. The line 
from tank to carburetor and the strain- 
er should be checked, after which the 
tank can be mounted in place. It is a 
good idea to blow out the carburetor 
jets, as often a small speck of dirt will 
lodge at the needle valve or in a by-pass. 
The carburetor and gas line should 
then be installed. In certain types of 
motors, a collar is used to hold the 
carburetor in position, and you should 
be certain that the carburetor is per- 








| 


fectly level before tightening the screw | 


in this collar. 


The magneto armature should be 


cleaned and wiped dry, after which it, | 


too, can be put back on the motor. Clean 
the points with size 00 sandpaper, 
doubled back to clean both points at 
the same time. Run a piece of heavy 
paper through the points to remove any 
sand left during the cleaning process, 
then drop the flywheel into position on 
the taper, and install the nut. Tighten 
this nut by rapping the wrench smartly 
with a fairly heavy hammer. This is 
important, because a loose flywheel can 
cause considerable damage. 


T will be noticed that the flywheel 
has a hole cut in it at such a position 
that the hole is over the points at the 


time they break. Revolve the flywheel | 


to this position, and make certain that 
the points meet squarely, and, on the 
break position, have a gap of .018 in. 
There is an adjusting screw, which, if 
loosened, allows the whole point as- 


sembly to swing on an eccentric, thus | 


bringing the breaker blade closer to 
or farther away from the cam on the 
flywheel hub. Move the assembly until 
the gap is correct, then tighten the 
screw. Put the notched starter plate in 
position, fasten it down, and the upper 


half of your motor is ready for storage. | 


In most kinds of motors, the gear 
housing is greased through an opening 








tapped for %-in. pipe thread. If a grease | 


gun is available, the standard greasing 
fitting can be screwed into this opening, 
and grease put in under pressure, thus 
forcing out all old grease, water, and 


other refuse. A vent is provided and this | 


should be open- during the operation. 
In other types of motors, the skeg is 


fastened up to the bottom of the housing 


with four screws. Removal of the skeg 


exposes the interior of the case, and old | 


grease can be removed by hand, and 
new packed in. 

In some of the smaller motors, re- 
moval of the two screws which hold the 


propeller-shaft bearing cap in position | 
will permit removal of the cap, and give | 


you access to the interior. In any event, 
it is important that no water remain in 
the gear case over the winter. It will pit 
and rust the gears and bearings. 

The job is completed with a quick 
check of all nuts, bolts, water lines, etc., 
and a touching-up with aluminum paint 
of any parts you may have missed. Pour 
a bit of oil into each cylinder, turn the 
motor over by hand a couple of times, 





and it is ready for storage. You can put | 


it away with the sure knowledge that it 
will be in good shape to give you its 
customary faithful service when warm 
weather rolls around again. 
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Answers to 
Boating fans 


Sail for Rowboat 


Question: I have a 171'4-ft. clinker-built row- 
boat, with approximately a 4-ft beam. It is of 
the usual round-bottom construction with eight 


strakes on each side and pointed ends. The 
sides are high for a boat of this kind. There 
are 2-ft. decks on each end. I would like to 


rig this boat for sailing on fresh-water lakes 
5 to 10 miles long and 2 to 4 miles wide. Do 
you think this boat would sail fairly well? 
How much sail should it carry? What weight 
of cloth would be best for the sail? What 
type of rig would be best?—H. F. W. Jr., New 
Hampshire. 


Answer: I think fitting your 17%%4-ft. row- 
boat with leeboards, rudder, and a small lateen- 
type canoe sail will give you a lot of fun on 
small lakes. The rig is simple and inexpensive. 
I would make the step and thwart for the mast 
6 ft. aft the bow. Make the boards and rud- 
der of sufficiently heavy metal. A 10-ft. mast 
and 14-ft. boom and arm to give 90 sq. ft. of 
sail area should be about right. I would make 
the sail of a cheap grade of very light sail- 
cloth, such as you can order from any sail- 
maker or marine-supply house. Canvas or duck 
is too heavy, of course, and common, factory 
cotton will not hold its shape. If beaching is of 
no importance and the boat’s construction too 
light to permit fitting a centerboard, there is 
also the possibility of putting on a wooden keel. 
—J.A.E. 


Painting Galvanized Boat 


Question: Please advise me as to the best 
kind of paint to use on a galvanized-metal 
boat.—P. B., Nev. 


Answer: For use on your galvanized boat, I 
would advise a primer if the boat is new, or on 
all bare or chipped-off spots, if old. Any 
make, developed for the purpose and having a 


red-lead base, will be satisfactory. Or you 
will find any of the aluminum paints good. 
With the boat well-primed with either of 


these, I would then apply any good grade of ma- 
rine top-side paint. For rails and trim, which 
are subject to knocks and chafing, I would use 
any of the stanchion enamels made by the ma- 
rine-paint firms. These hold their color well, 
cling to the metal, and can be easily touched up 
in spots.—J. A. E. 


Rowing Runabout 


Question: I am buying a boat to be used 
with an outboard motor, and have thought of 
getting a 12 or 13-ft. runabout, as such a boat 
would take me to and from fishing more rap- 
idly, but our state forbids the use of a motor 
while trolling. My question is, how do these 
runabouts handle with oars? Is there any spe- 
cific type that would row better than another? 
And, what speed could I expect to get from one 
of these runabouts powered by a 414-horsepower 
motor developing 4,000 revolutions a minute? 
How would the speed compare with what I 
could expect using same motor on a good row- 


boat?—J. E. S., Wis. 


Answer: Unless you already have the row- 
boat and wish to buy just the outboard motor, 
I am sure you will find one of the small run- 
abouts such as you mention, developed for out- 
board use, a far better proposition. It should 
have greater carrying capacity, drive more 
easily, and have a stern full enough to stand 
up to the power of the motor, whereas the row- 
boat, if it is the usual model, will ride too 
low in the stern. A 4'%-horsepower motor 
should supply suitable power and give a speed 
of 6 to 8 miles an hour, depending upon how 
many persons you are carrying. Unless you 
buy an outright speed-model hull, you will 
have absolutely no trouble handling it under 
oars. I would advise any of the hulls developed 
for all-round use by the different builders.— 
% &.. 3 
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IG MONEY ‘rrtome 


KI-YAKS 
ICE BOATS 
MOTOR SLEDS 


from complete “‘cut-to-fit’’ kits at 
amazing low cost. Ki-yaks: 3 sizes 
for paddling or sailing. Also 2 outboard 
models, Fast, seaworthy. Lift with one hand 
or take anywhere on auto (complete sail rig 
a few dollars extra). WINTER SPORTS. 
Start now on your Ice Boat or Motor Sled 
and be ready for first freeze or snow. New models, 
easy to assemble. Rush 10c for circulars and $6.00 gift 
paddle offer on KI-YAKS. Hurry! ! 





Dept. 0-108 





There’s Ducks for You—with a ‘‘KALAMAZOO”’ 


Pring home your limit with a 
**Kalamazoo’’ —the folding 
penctare -proof duck t 
Swift, silent, steady. Non- 
sinkable. Strong but light. Go 
anywhere. Check as bag; e, 
carry by hand or auto. or 
down in a jiffy. Al! sizes. Use 
with your outboard. Fully 
guaran Write for free 














catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Speed King of the Hounds 
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Modern racing greyhounds being schooled in making a fast get-away 


N APRIL, 1937, this department earried 

an article on the foxhound under the 

title, “The Hound With the Magic 

Nose.” This month we'll consider a 
distant relative of his, the greyhound. 
This fellow, to paraphrase some one’s 
tribute to a certain irritating insect, 
has no nose at all, but he gets there just 
the same. 

To describe the personal appearance 
of this canine cannon ball is a waste of 
time. Everybody knows exactly what 
he looks like. For he is fairly common, 
both at the shows and on the street, not 
to mention the dog tracks, and so ex- 
tremely individual in every line and 
feature that, once seen, he never can be 
forgot. 

His lean, streamline body, deep chest, 
long, graceful neck, almost snakelike 
head, noticeably arched back, and loins, 
thin, tapering tail, extreme length of leg, 
and shapely but powerful hind quarters 
—all these characteristics make him 
not only noticeable but arrestingly con- 
spicuous in any canine company, and 
mark him as a speedster supreme. 

As to his background, he’s no upstart, 
like some of our newfangled breeds, but 
a bluestocking from away back, one of 
the real grand dukes of dogdom. His 
court chamberlain and official spokes- 
man, being duly sworn, deposes as fol- 
lows: 

“His Grace, the Greyhound, is the 
daddy of all domestic dogs. It is definite- 
ly established that he existed as a dis- 
tinct breed in the valley of the Nile as 
early as 4000 B. C.” 

That's a long while ago in any lan- 
guage. But, before we have a chance 
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to express our 
astonishment, in 
walks an Afghan- 
hound retainer 
with the stunning 
statement that 
his candidate in 
the antiquity con- 
test was a com- 
mon summer and 
winter resident on 
the peninsula of 
Sinai, between the 
gulfs of Suez and 
Akaba, at a still 
more distant date 
—some thousand 
years more dis- 
tant, in fact. 

While these two 
statistics swing- 
ers are out buy- 
ing each other a 
drink and con- 
sidering a com- 
promise, there is 
a knock at the 
door, and a saluki 
salesman dashes in with a last-minute 
flash to the effect that his ki-yi was the 
royal dog of Egypt and the pampered 
pet of Pharaohs, and such like, along 
about 7000 B. C. 

Seriously, arguments or no arguments, 
one fact is pretty well established: The 
greyhound has been more continuously 
popular down through the ages than 
any other sporting breed. By which I 
mean he has been more widely dis- 
tributed throughout the world, and more 
generally used for the amusement and 
assistance of man. Without serving any 
subpeenas on the potentates in the 
neighborhood of the Nile when Cleo- 
patra was in boarding school, we'll come 
right down to the comparative present 
and say that the greyhound was well- 
known in England in the ninth century 
A. D., or 200 years before cocky old King 
Canute tried to make the ocean roll over 
and play dead at his command. 

Later on, in 1776, 
when the Ameri- 


changes, is still in force. Just 60 years 
afterward, in 1836, the famous Waterloo 
Cup races were inaugurated and have 
been annual events ever since, with the 
exception of the years 1917 and 1918. 

Here in America, the history of the 
greyhound has followed fairly closely 
that of his forbears in England. For 
years, he earned his bed and board as a 
gentleman’s gentleman or as a stock 
protector and general sporting dog on 
our Western ranches. In the former 
capacity, he was usually seen sedately 
walking along the street at one end of 
a leash, at the other end of which was a 
lady or gentleman of obvious wealth or 
distinction, or both. On his real job as 
a sporting dog, he has a hunting tech- 
nique diametrically opposite that of 
most of our trailing and tracking hounds, 
since he relies almost entirely on his 
remarkably keen eyesight to locate his 
game and on pure speed to overtake and 
kill it, and, as we have already inti- 
mated, makes little or no use of what- 
ever scenting powers he may possess. 

For this reason, he is ideally equipped 
for the pursuit of the wolf, coyote, and 
jack rabbit on the open prairie, a num- 
ber of dogs taking part in the chase. 
Theoretically they run as a pack. Ac- 
tually, the method they adopt (which, 
by the way, is the result of no specific 
training and 100 percent their own in- 
vention) is quite unlike the time-honored 
tactics of the other members of the 
hound family. 

The greyhound system is as follows: 
When Mr. Jack Rabbit is sighted and 
the pack is slipped, instead of running 
together, closely bunched, the dogs 
spread out fanwise, only three or four 
of those nearest the center of the arc 
definitely following the game. The others, 
appearing to ignore bunny entirely, and 
running parallel to the quarry instead 
of behind it, put on full speed ahead, and 
hit a tremendous pace, each individual 
hound apparently out to demonstrate 
just how fast he can travel in a straight 
or near-straight line, each, to all ap- 





can colonies were 
giving George the 
Third a headache, 
the Swaffham 
Coursing Society 
introduced that 
game as an or- 
ganized sport, and 
a few years later 
the Duke of Nor- 
folk drew up a 
set of rules to 
govern its semi- 
public exhibitions. 











This code, with 
surprisingly few 





Greyhounds spread out fanwise when the pack is chasing after a rabbit 
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pearances, uninterested in anything else, 
and each, seemingly, absolutely “on his 
own.” 

As a matter of fact, he’s anything but 
that. He’s doing his part in a right 
smart piece of teamwork, and doing it 
with intelligence and efficiency. 

You can easily figure the final out- 
come. When Jack, hard-pressed by the 
center trio or quartet, begins to twist, 
turn, and dodge in the orthodox rabbit 
manner, the outside runners, now well 
ahead of their victims, and, as if at a 
mutually understood signal, begin to 
close in from right and left. Before 
Br’er Rabbit realizes what has hap- 
pened, he finds himself a small body of 
frightened fur completely surrounded 
by greyhounds. 

Using this highly specialized system, 
greyhounds have been known to catch 
that supreme speedster of them all, the 
mile-a-minute (7?) antelope. But, in 
justice to the latter, it should be said 
that such kills usually occur when the 
dogs have the able assistance of a wire 
range-fence, which the antelope comes 
on unexpectedly, cannot or will not jump, 
becomes panic-stricken, and runs back 
and forth in blind desperation until he is 
easily cornered and killed. 

These prairie greyhounds are, as a 
rule, a little taller and heavier than the 
average bench specimens and often 
carry a wolfhound cross that not only 
gives them more bone and substance 
but makes them better wolf and coyote 
killers as well. 


HATEVER their breeding, these 

Westerners and their Eastern 
brothers went on about their business 
for years without causing more than a 
mild ripple in the puddle of popularity. 
Then came the invention of the mechani- 
cal rabbit and the introduction of dog 
racing on a big scale. 

Whatever our attitude toward this 
highly commercialized game, it is in- 
teresting to note the characteristic qual- 
ities, peculiar to the greyhound, that 
make him ideally suited for it. 

First and foremost, as we've already 
aid, he’s a rugged individualist. For 
ome reason which only the dogs them- 
elves know, the moment the gas-house 
gang is off after Rusty, the mechanical 
rabbit, each runner has one idea in mind 

and only one; not merely to be one of 

ight dogs to catch that bunny, but 
to be the one to catch him. In other 
words, he’s just as anxious to outrun 
nd outsmart those seven other dogs as 

e is to sink his teeth in that flying fur 

head. That’s why he wears a muzzle or 

e’d bite the dog that tries to pass him; 
that’s why he runs next the inner rail, 

ven though Rusty travels on the out- 
ide. 

How fast can a racing greyhound 
travel? The stop watches say a good, 
iverage performer will step a quarter 
mile in 26 seconds or better. A thorough- 
bred running horse of equal class covers 
he same distance in 24 seconds. But the 
log is timed on a track only about a 
juarter of a mile in circumference, and, 
for that reason, the racers are almost 
onstantly negotiating a turn. Given the 
same track conditions the running horse 
njoys, the dog should turn in his miles 
it 1:40 and better, and the chances are 
that, on a straight stretch, the hound 
would outrun the horse. 

This gives us a line on what a grey- 
hound can do out on the prairies, hunt- 
ing the coyote, wolf, or antelope. Per- 
sonally, that’s where I like to think of 
him, chasing a real rabbit in real sun- 
light and followed by real sportsmen 
who want a real thrill—Wm. Cary 
Duncan. 
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Three of the 14 Winners Who Use 
Sergeant's Dog Medicines 


Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 





The Photographic Dog Show sponsored by 
National Sportsman and Hunting & Fishing 
brought out these facts on what dog owners 
think of Sergeant’s Dog Medicines: 

63.6% of the owners of Winners who stated 
that they had used dog remedies named 
SERGEANT’S as the choice for their dogs. 
52.7% of the owners of all entries who 
stated they used dog remedies also named 
SERGEANT'S as their choice. 

Sergeant’s led every other brand. It was the 
outstanding choice of the Winners! 


Tested and Trusted by Dog Owners Since 1879. 


There are 23 Sergeant's Dog Medicines. A proven 
product for every common dog ailment. Made of 
the finest drugs. Sold under a Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Play. Safe With Your Dog. Sergeant's Sure 
Shot Capsules are especially made for Round- 
worms and Hookworms in dogs weighing over 
10 lbs. For Pups and small dogs always use 
Sergeant's Puppy Capsules. Fully guaranteed. 


Famous Dog Book FREE. You owe it to your 
dog to get a copy of Sergeant's free book on the 
care of dogs and treatment of their diseases. 48 
pages. Illustrated. Your drug store, pet shop or 
sporting goods dealer will gladly give you a copy. 
Or write: Polk Miller Products Corporation, 6010 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

















Extra high- class bird dogs $50.00. Extra high-class 
coonhounds $50.06. Extra high-class combination tree- 
hounds $40.00. Good average treehounds $25.00. Old 
oonhounds $20.00. Mixed bree d coon dogs $35.00. 
Silent trailing squirrel dog 20.00. Choice Fox or 
Deerhounds $40.00. Nicely sti rted coonhoun Is $15.00 
cl ampic m rabbithounds $15.00. Coonhound pups $7.50 
Te ays-trial. Stamp for literature. We have pleased 

m Hoes is of s DW men and believe we can please you too 

DWARD sicsntatahetuter 

BOONEVILLE __ ARKANSAS 











The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio | 


MITES, TICKS 
AND CHIGGERS 





Soothes, Heals Irritated Skin! 


Sarcoptic Mange on Animals is caused by tiny mites 
which burrow into the skin, producing intense irri- 
tation and baldness which rapidly spreads. Chiggers 
and Ticks also cause irritations. Glover’s Imperial 
Sarcoptic Mange Medicine helps overcome the itch- 
ing accompanying most types of Eczema. Do not 
neglect these conditions. Breeders and veterinarians 
the world over have used Glover’s for over 60 years 


GLOVER’S NEW DOG BOOK FREE! 


Nodog owner should be without it. Tells all about dogs 
—how to train, feed and maintain their general health, 
as well as preventive measures, symptoms and treat- 
ment of diseases. Write fora free copy today. Address, 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 3, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















Keep Your Dogs 
ree 
FROM WORMS 






WORM CAPSU “s, 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE © 
ROUNOWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF 
ALL BREEOS AND AGES. SAFE. DEPENOABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-55-K Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 














© / KEEPS DOGS AWAY 


AV WHILE FEMALE IS IN SEASON 
eDON’T SPAY YOUR DOG—USE NIXe 








NIX in amazing new scienti- 
ne J tion that is guaranteed $ 00 
te away while female 
i Simply pat NIX on 
back ail once a day and you BUYS ENOUGH FOR 
an hur show or exercise your FULL PERIOD PLUS 
thout danger. NIX is harm- 433 
nd non-poisonous, Easily 
washed off if breeding is desired. SAMPLE 
Dealers wanted 
gn nae ee gene FREE SANPLE om mm mae 
| Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you l 
, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE i 
| KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. D-10 | 
131 State Street. Boston, Mass. 
| Dear Sir Please send me, all charges prepaid, one l 
ilar bottle of NIX good for entire period female 
| in season together with free sample of NIX good I 
| for fair trial. Enclosed please find $1.00 in cash, 1 
check or money order. If, after using free sample, I 
| t fully satisfied, I will return, unused, regular 1 
e of NIX and receive my $1.00 back. 
1 ] 
| Na! | 
{| Adare ! 
l City eucneosenntennasisatonsoassenebestes BD iscrncncconncasenttanann ! 
Dae ee ee ee Ge SS GS GS Ge GS eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ws ee 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


HUNT CLUB 
DIAMONDS 











Whatever dog food you now use, the addition of 
Hunt Club Diamonds will definitely improve your 
dog's health, coat and general conditicn. This new, 
crunchy, meat-and-liver-abundant food supplies 
needed health and vigor building vitamins, proteins 
and minerals that are lacking in most dog foods and 
table scraps. Hunters especially appreciate the con- 
venience of Hunt Club Diamonds,—a handful of 


these hard, he-sized, crunchy pellets give your dog a 
tasty, nourishing meal, require no preparation, and 
keep indefinitely. If not carried at your grocef’s or 
feed store and you live east of the Rocky Mountains, 


write us for free sample of this most appetizing dog 
food. Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PEN MATERIALS 










Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 
values since 1878. rite for 
complete catalog FREE. 

cro imo COMPANY 
1879TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 


\ brand new Kit contain- 
ing material for whittling 

















POSTPAID 


SIX interesting little 
Scottie dogs, each in 
different characteris- 
tie pose. Each Scottie 
is about 2 inches long 
and the six wood 


blocks supplied, are 
ready cut to the correct 
outline. Nothing else 
needed but a pocketknife 


Complete Kit containing 
6 shaped blocks, paint and 
brush, pocket sharpening 


stone, material for eyes, and complete illustrated step- 
by-step instructions will be sent for only $1.00 post- 
paid in the United States or Canada. Get started in 
this new Hobby NOW. It's easy with this new Kit 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 108 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















Offered by DOG CHOW 


America’s Favorite Hunting Dog Feed 


ARL BUFKIN’S famous book on 

training ... correcting faults... 

handling dogs on the hunt. Offered 

now for only 10c with Purina Dog 

Chow at all stores where Dog Chow 

is sold. Don’t fail to see it — soon. 
PURINA MILLS, 891 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 
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Dog Questions 


Won't Obey Whistle 


Question: I am trying to train my first dog, 
and I would like to have a little advice. My 
pup is 5 months old. She is not gun-shy, re- 
trieves anything she can carry on land and in 
water, and is very fast and bold for her age. 
She will drop on command or signal, and will 
stop if I blow one blast on the whistle, and 
come in or go to the left or right at the motion 
of my hand, but I cannot get her to go out when 
I blow two blasts or keep going in the direction 
she is headed. She wants to come in each time 
I blow. I would appreciate it very much if you 
would tell me how I can get her to obey this 
signal.—C. B., La. 


Answer: Apparently you have a grand pup, 
and I doubt that you have much to worry about 
on the score of her tendency to cut back. Prac- 
tically all pups do that. But just wait till she 
gets on birds and they begin flying. If I’m not 
mistaken, you'll have to blow no whistle to get 
her to go out. You'll use it to try to keep her in. 

Field-trial trainers, who want their dogs to go 
out on command or whistle, use a horse, when 
necessary, and simply drive the dog out by rid- 
ing him down, whistling as they ride. But I 
doubt if you will need anything like that for a 
shooting dog.—W. C. D. 


Bassets as Hunters 


Will you please e~plain to me 
the difference between the basset hound and 
the beagle, in size, use, habits, etc.? Are the 
bassets generally used in rabbit hunting? I 
have never seen one, and know nothing about 


Question: 


* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG > 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Foxhound Has Mange 


Question: My foxhound has a bad case of 
mange. Is there any cure for this? I have 
treated him continuously for almost a year with 
different mange remedies. He is fed a balanced 
ration with plenty of fresh and cooked beef.— 
J. G. A., Tex. 


Answer: It is very difficult in many cases 
to cure mange, but, with proper treatment and 
care, it can be done. Your animal should be 
kept in clean surroundings at all times. The 
following treatment may be used with good 
results: Apply to the affected parts with cotton, 
daily, a solution consisting of 1 oz. of balsam 
of Peru, 1 teaspoonful of creosol, and sufficient 
alcohol to make 6 oz. of lotion. Every week 
rub warm olive oil into the skin, allow it to re- 
main on for a few hours, then rub out with a 
dry towel. Feed your dog rare, lean, chopped 
beef, mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and 
some cooked vegetables, daily. An egg, raw, 
or soft-boiled, three or four times a week. Give 


him 2 teaspoonfuls of cod-liver oil daily.— 
3. Ba He 
Swelling Under Chin 
Question: What could cause a large, hard 


suddenly under a 6-month-old 
cocker spaniel’s chin? There is no tenderness, 
and it doesn’t affect the appetite. This dog is 
kept in an unheated, outdoor kennel.—R. B. P., 
Ohio. 


lump to appear 


Answer: The enlargement under your cocker 
spaniel’s chin may be due to an injury or pos- 
sibly to an infection. It is possible that this 


them. I am not satisfied with my beagles, and 
thought that, if the bassets were rabbit hounds, 
I would like to try a pair of them.—J. H., Mo. 


Answer: The basset hound is much more 
heavily boned than the beagle, a much slower 
trailer, and is supposed to have a better nose. 
In fact, it is said he is surpassed by the blood- 
hound alone in the matter of scenting ability. 

Bassets have a bloodhound head, with the 
same very loose skin, exceedingly long eafs, 
and haw in the eye. They have a long, heavy | 
body, and very short legs. The coat is like a | 
beagle’s and comes in all hound colors. Bassets | 
stand 11 to 15 in. at shoulder and weigh 25 to 
40 lb., and have the same sad expression that is 
typical of the bloodhound. 

The beagle, as you know, is much lighter in 
build, quicker, a faster trailer, more merry in 
every way, and stands up on much longer legs. 

Bassets are very rare. I’ve never seen one 
work, but they tell me they make fine rabbit 
and pheasant hounds.—W. C. D. 


Dachshunds on Rabbits 


Question: How are dachshunds for 
dogs?—P. H. T., Ohio. 


rabbit 


Answer: For the last 2 or 3 years, dachs- 
hunds have been used as rabbit dogs more 
and more generally, and, while I’ve never had 
an opportunity to see them work on this game, 
either in trials or privately, I understand they 
are coming along nicely. I do not think, from 
what I hear, that they are, as yet, the equal 
of the beagle, but it is quite possible intelligent 
breeding will make them so.—W. C. D. 





swelling may soon become softened and will 
have to be opened. The swelling may have 
started from a splinter, etc., that punctured the 
skin, causing an infection. Apply warm, boric- 
acid compresses to the swelling every 2 hours. 
Rub 10-percent ichthyol ointment into the swell- 
ing twice a day. Consult a veterinarian about sur- | 
gical treatment if it becomes necessary.—J. R. K. 


Ridding Dogs of Ticks 


Question: Can you tell me of some dip 
which will kill ticks, without irritating the dogs’ 





skin? We have 18 deer dogs.—F. R. S., Canal | 
Zone. 
Answer: There are many treatments for rid- | 


ding an animal of ticks. Examine the animals 
thoroughly and pick off all visible ticks and 
burn them. Then apply the following mixture 
to the animals’ skin: One tablespoonful of kero- 
sene to 1 qt. of milk. Allow it to remain on for 
1 hour and then bathe the dog, adding 2 or 3 
tablespoonfuls of creosol to the water. Do not 
permit the dogs to have the freedom of the 
place, but confine them to one room, and let 
them sleep on paper which can be changed 
every day and burned. Look over the dogs two 
or three times a day, give them the above treat- 
ment weekly for at least a month. After a week, 
move them to another room that is not infested. 
—J. R. K. 


Pups Covered With Warts 


Question: My two bull-terrier pups are cov- 
ered with warts. Some are as large as walnuts, 
and I would like to know a way to remove them, 
and whether they are infectious. The pups are 
about 5 months old, and have had the warts for 
a couple of months.—H. S. L., Wyo. 


Answer: I would advise you to consult your 
local veterinarian regarding the warts. It is 
quite likely that some of them will have to be 
removed surgically. They seem to be of a con- 
tagious nature. You may try giving the dogs 
2 drops of Fowler’s solution in water twice a 
day for one week, then increase to 3 drops in 
water twice a day for another week.—J. R. K. 
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feeding Costs ¢ Cut in Half 
MILLERS DOG FOODS 


You and your dog have 


real discoveries to make 
in Miller’s Dog Foods. 
For him — a new taste 
thrill, plus vitamins and 
minerals his system may 
long have hungered for. 
For you—an easy way to 
keep him healthier at half 
the cost. New book tells 
how. Send for your copy 

and free sam- 

ples today. 

B. Dog 

Food Co., 

1039 State 

St., Battle 

creek, 

Mich. 











Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten in 1933—new edition just published. 
All of the up-to-date information on new arms, am- 
munitions, sights, and shooting. Authoritative analysis 
f the best rifles for small game, vermin, deer, and big 
game including elephants. Also latest developments in 
Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Write 
Dept. 108. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Be Your Own 


Auto Trouble Shooter 


IT EASY 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES 


Je TANK 
FuLER TUBE 


Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 
by doing yourself 
many easy tasks 
completely explained 
in this brand new 
manual. 


eNoeR wiht 


mM 
(DETACHABLE) 


A reduced drawing from Anyone can follow 
AUTO KINKS showing the non-technical 
how to repair hole in gaso- ° 
line tank without | selder- language in AUTO 
ing. n n : 
——— KINKS_ fully illus- 
trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re- 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service 
manual which will save you many times its 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, you 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim- 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 108 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the 
postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the 
book arrives. If I am not entirely satisfied with 
the book, I will return it to you within 5 days 
of receipt and you will refund my money in full. 


OCTOBER, 1938 











A Rest To Fit Your Thumb 


THUMB rest on the cork grip of a 
A fly rod is by no means a novelty. 

Seasoned casters have long recog- 
nized its advantages and many use it. 
Power on the fore cast is applied mainly 
by the thumb, which is extended along 
the grip. If no rest is used, this offers 
only a smooth, sloping surface for the 
thumb to press upon after the rod has 
passed the perpendicular on the fore 
cast. Another advantage of the rest is 
that it keeps the thumb in such a posi- 
tion on the rod as to overcome “roll” or 
side sway in the rod, making for a 
smoother, straighter cast with less ef- 
fort. It also does much to eliminate fa- 
tigue which comes from a long day of 
fishing. 

Solid cork is commonly used in making 
the thumb rest, but it requires time and 
considerable skill to turn out a neat and 
satisfactory job. Metal thumb rests are 
sometimes used, and they work much 
better than no rest at all, but have the 
disadvantage of being hard and unyield- 
ing. Also, they come in standard sizes, 
and there is no such thing as a standard 
thumb, no two being the same shape and 
size. A rest should conform to the thumb 
of the caster, and, if it doesn’t, the whole 
effect is lost. 

A satisfactory thumb rest may be made 
from a cork composition. This will be 
neat in appearance, permanent, and, be- 
cause it can easily be molded, may be 
made to fit the thumb exactly. You will 
have to make the cork composition your- 
self, but that is not at all difficult. Buy 
a 10-cent tube of liquid cement, 2 oz. of 
acetone, a few cork stoppers, and a 
coarse file or rasp. You'll need also an 
old china plate on which to mix the com- 
position. File or rasp the cork until you 
have about 2 tablespoons of cork filings. 
Place some of the cork on the plate, and, 
with the aid of a kitchen knife, thor- 
oughly mix the ground cork with the ce- 
ment until it is the consistency of putty, 
bearing in mind that this mixture dries 
very rapidly. The acetone is to be used 
as a thinner, also to remove the mixture 
from the hands. Any of this mixture 
not used immediately should be thinned 
somewhat with acetone and placed in a 
small, screw-top jar and the lid clamped 
on tightly. 


OW, grasp the grip of the rod, with the 

thumb in its proper position for cast- 
ing, and mark the position of the thumb 
with pencil. Thoroughly clean that por- 
tion of the grip to which the cork is to 
be applied, using fine sandpaper. Apply 
to this cleaned surface a quantity of the 
cork mixture about the size of a large 
walnut, and, gripping the rod as you 
would for casting, press the thumb of 
the casting hand firmly into the soft 
cork. With the other hand, mold the 
cork mixture into the desired shape 
around the thumb, working rapidly be- 
fore the mixture hardens too much to 
work. 

As the cork composition will shrink in 
drying, it is well to make the rest some- 
what larger than will be desired in the 
finished job. Let the rest dry or harden 
for 2 or 3 days, after which time it may 
be smoothed up and finished, using fine 
sandpaper and a very fine file. The 
point file, used for automobile ignition 
work, will be an excellent tool for this 
purpose. 

You will now have a thumb rest that 
is resilient, light, and with the appear- 
ance of cork. Best of all, it will exactly 
fit your own thumb.—L. G. Hayes. 


“YOUR REWARD, 
MASTER, 


for intelligent care 
and treatment.” 


Want to keep your dog in the best 
possible condition? Feed him the 


ration selected by professional 
breeders and trainers all over the 
U.S.A. That’s T1-O-GA Dog Food. 


As one famous breeder of setters 
wrote us: “TI-O-GA Dog Food 
seems to have something not 
found in other rations.” 


Send for this FREE Brochure ““How 
to Condition Your Hunting Dog.” 


aaeaom=e=<= Free Booklet <«@8(<[(—c.-.cee8 
BALORATIONS, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Ine. 
Dept. G-65 Waverly, N. ¥. 
{ ] Please send free Brochure 
Your Hunting Dog.’ 
( ] Enclosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west of Mississippi.) Send 
10 lb. bag of TI-O-GA Dog Food. 
(This offer good in U.S. only.) 


“*How to Condition 


Doc and PUPPY FOODS 








Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 
Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for either product. 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. 1! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 




















Sorry=But I Have 
to Scratch r 





Unless Som Give Me Relief 


Don’t blame the weather or animal nature when 
your dog scratches and sheds his coat continu- 
ously. It isn’t nature’s way at all. 

A dog’s blood may be continually affected by 
impurities, produced by the restraint of domestic 
life, improper food, lack of natural exercise and 
impé 1ired elimination. These conditions act to set up 

in intense irritation in the nerve endings of his skin. 
No wonder he is fretful, nervous. He is in torment. 

Helooksto youforhelpand youcangiveit—quickly. 

Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanitary 
capsules provide blood tonic elements and a recon- 
structive for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given 
regularly on Saturday each week they act to 
juickly relieve disorders due to lack of proper 
conditioning that cause scratching, loose coat, list- 
lessness, poor appetite, bad breath, skin irrita- 
tions, and a host of other ills. They work to make 
your pet happier, healthier and more contented. 

Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunt- 
ers Dog Powders—the prescription of a prominent 
English Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at lead- 
ing Drug Stores and Pet Shops. Their weal- 
directed action should show a quick effect. You 
may never know how fine your dog can be until 
you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders—Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25c or $1.00 to 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 536, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD e © 
PER INSERTION. 28'ic a word per insertion when 3 ads o— paid at once; 
27¢ @ word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 

Minimum odvertisement accepted, ten words 


ond initial as separate words. 




















































































































































































































































































































































Whaas ONE OF KENTUCKY'S best 2% year old male Coonhounds, BEAGLES, RABBIT-HOUNDS; Starters; pair ace coon- 
rm tell bad & 15 days trial, $15.00. Variel Camp, Farmington, Ky., ers. Hershey's, Orrville, Ohio, R. 1. 
annem 7 8-3 | BEAGLE PUPS. AKC. Exceptional field breeding. $12.50 
MAN SHORTHAIRED gt yt — —— _ 3% > YEAR OLD MALE hound and cur. Fast, silent, trailer, each. Leo Hofman, Lapeer, Mich. 
ynch stock. Extra fine puppies. At stud: Champion Gau trees coons, opossums before they den. Rabbit, stock, fox TY SAGLES cEN. Ste ies j 
Von Dusseldorf. Orchard Farm Kennels, Paul Ave., _ broke. $15.00, 15 days urist. mene. -back guarantee, bank fe i hee tals . oe Supeees, ‘Sriel, 4 
lehem, Pa reference. J. F. Sheridan, Haze : = ——— ‘ 
— ; aa : HOPEWELL BEAGLES, TIFFIN, Ohio. Pedigreed regis- t 
IRISH SETI ER pty mae — BROTHER COON HU NTERS and fellow sportsmen. 1 have tered pups: bred to hunt. 
of Grugach son 0 amplo 3 mead toa. bY ; pair male and female coon hounds, 3% years old, no , : 
Deidre O'Flynn daughter of Champion Milson O' Boy. E. D. relation, Bluetick and Redbone breeding, wide hunters, fast, BE: peared a NDS. Also puppies. B. 8. 
MeCain, Frederick, Md steady trailers, work together, water splitters, solid true Rowe . 
GERMAN SHORTHAIR POINTERS, pups. Max Schles- tree barkers, good size, long ears, good voices, will tree BEAGLE RABBITHOUNDS, ARE thoroughly broken 
weg. Bitterwurgel. Dutchess Von Dusseldorf. Whelped coons and opossums anywhere you carry them. Rabbit, fox, Trial. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 
July 16. Price $25.00. At stud. Max Sehlesweg Bitter- deer, stock broke. ag ood - days tel bank reference, TER R , ER S 
wurgel. Guy Watkins, Scottsbluff, Nebr write for picture. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky. ‘ rSS BLN i 
—___—_—_ . ae 
GORDON SETTERS, THE rich black and tan aristocrats FOR SALE: COONHOUNDS, Combination Hounds, Fox : 
of dogdom, hunters, retrievers, the ideal dogs for Hounds, Rabbit Hounds. Write Gus Gillman, Jackson, BULLTERRIER PU a. WHITE champion bred. Louise 4 
Pheasants and Grouse. Youngsters for sale, Comrade Tenn. Helbing, Cornwall, N. Y : 
vesms, Cotes, See SILENT MONEY GETTER. Male hound and cur mixed. A | SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES, A.K.C. litter. Regis- 
FOR SALE. MY three year old pointer male, broke in dog you can catch game with before it dens. $48.00 in tered. A. Hopkins, Washington, Iowa. 
every way. Worth $75.00, will ship ¢ oD $35 00, -— ~~ hides last season. 3% years old, large size, fast, solid true SELANNA KENNELS OFFER nice selection of Scotties 
trial, if express guaranteed both ways. A. F. Doran, Mur- tree barker. Believe will tree every strike he starts. Coon, and Wire Hairs. Selinsgrove, 
ray, Ky : — mink, tage before they oe. — ie ee ae. ny se 
GOOD HEALTHY POINTER bliches ‘whelped January | game ony, piece with him es, routs deer, tome ome: | Gl sins eee ADORS | | 
Maxey, Carthage, Ill Jackson. Murray. Ky LABRADOR RETRIEVERS, IDEAL al! around dogs, 
ENGLISH SETTERS, 7 MONTHS, from world’s finest STRAIGHT COONER. DEER and fox proof. Good as three, sixteen months, inoculated, papers, $50, $75. 
registered hunting strains. Perfect health. Fifty dol- lives. $150 00. Money deposited. Leon Renninger, Shanes- Geo. D. Patton, Greeley, Colo. 8-3 
lars. J. A. Cramer, Fayetteville, N.C ville. Pa 8-3 | BLACK LABRADORS. HARWOOD & Whitmore blood- 
POINTERS, MALE AND female. Broken where game is SPORTSMEN! I AM now ready to sell my 3% year old _lines. Studs, brood matrons and puppies. Rod Hall, 
plentiful. Some at $45.00. On trial. You pay express. male coon-opossum dog, Redbone-Bluetick-Blacktan Concordia, Kan. 
Guy Moore, R5, Memphis, Tenn 10-3 breed, which is rabbit, stock, fox proof. Fast, wide hunter, BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies all ages. 
YOUR or PORT! NITY. 14 POINTERS and setters of — ee Og Pe SS hill as —- Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. 
fered at cost or less. Deseriptive price list on request. eh ee GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES. Satisfaction caranieed, 
Lexington Kennels, Box Cambridge A, Me eee ae. <r = ww “Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, South Dak. “ 10-6 
DOCTOR BLUE WILLING. Seaview Regina. Two beauti u N: 2 COON 'NDS—-MASTER Cooners an ur- . 3 : 
females. Five months. Nominated both futurities. $50.00 ee $500.00 to $50.00. Hermosa Vista Farm, = W peg yg phy - — Ey guns, sporting 
each, A. E. Etherton, Benton, Ill. noc! io. )-2 - aS Tareriee : 
— : : ; PEDIGREED_ LABRADOR PUPPIES. All ages. Wri 
SPLENDID ENGLISH, IRISH Setters, Spaniels, Chesa- OUTSTANDING COONHOUNDS AND combination hunt- Birchmont Kennels, Bemidji, Minn. nit sa 
peakes. Trained dogs. Pups. Pedigreed. Thorobred Ken- ers, first-class squirrel and rabbit dogs. Your express — 
nels, Atlantic, lowa Cs agent holds money 10 days while you try dogs. No kennel BEAUTIFU ~~ APEAKE PUPS from Field Trial win- 
MARGEL ENGLISH SETTERS. Enrolled inoculated | 4ogs, raised in hills and swamps of the South. Price list ning stock. Leonard Gesten. Norwalk. lows 
Bitches. Whelped March 24th. Promising Prospects snd serme ten cents. Clarks River Coonhound Kennels, 
$50.00. Arthur Hurd, Lansing, Mich azel, KY. 
IMPORTED GERMAN SHORTHAIRS and Drahthaars | 4 FINE KENTUCKY Female Coonhound. 2% year old. 
Pointers. World's finest. Walter Mangold, Bennington, 15 days trial, $12.50. W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 8-3 IRISH WATER 1 Genuine curly coated, rat 
Nebr SILENT — Na ama game getter, pee money in ‘ — om a working yo around re- 
; SISTERED POINTERS: Setters; Cock- your pocket. Male hound and cur mixed, large size, 3% rievers, land or water SRSSET EE  SHCCER TONES, & Nees 
= ag he , A, ae 7) ye “Robert Fry, years old, fast, solid, true tree barker. Believe will tree 99 nose. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, 
on. Veramn, Til. , percent of comm, epeecum, mink before they den, in bottoms Chico, Calif. 
: - : or mountains. $15.00. Ten days trial. Picture furnished. SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in the field and show. 
Onldrich, fy myo te hmm signe cna Bank reference. Joseph Ryan. Murray. Ky Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, sold on trial. 
a new 2% DOUBLE PURPLE RIBBON registered Redbone coon- Priced reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’s mean, 
ry cr $50 aT oie * AW “7 7.3 _hound pups. Males $15.00. Females $12.00. Ray Hanna, Skamokawa, Washington. 
ote. 522.20 te J or. Lewisburg. Fe. __&°-5 | New Weston. Ohio. 3 REGISTERED ENGLISH SPRINGER bitches. W — 
POINTER PUPS, ALL papers. $10.00 each. Ship COD. ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS. Registered; from _Mareh 20. Liver & white. Hunting strains. Through 
Clyde Lighty, Cullom, Ill famous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, Decatur, distemper. J. H. Noyes, 220 Ridge Road, Lake Forest, Ill. 
QUALITY POINTERS. BENCH and Field breeding. Rea- Mich. REGISTERED SPRINGER PUPS, from best hunters, re- 
sonable. Gilchrist, Columbia City, Ind. COON HUNTERS—WILL tell you just how to train your trievers. Also older females, $12.50 up. Trained Cocker 
POINTER PUPS. “TIPS of Joy’’ breeding. Reasonable. dog to tree coons. Will tree coons in ten days if will ever biteh $20.00. Wm. Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 4 
3 tree. Also how to break dog from Rabbit Fox and Deer; BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED COCKER Spaniel puppies, g 
have handled dogs 19 years and know the easy way to — reds, blacks, buffs, and parti-colors. Sold reasonable. H 
them. Send $1.0 for literature. Tony Dalton, Hazel, Ky. 9 McGrann’s Kennels, Mystic, Iowa. H 
FOX, DEER, COONHOUNDS. Shipper 35 years. Stephens BEAUTIFUL COCKER SPANIELS. Long eared, silky t 
MALE COON HOUND, Champion coon dog of my county <ennels, Marshall, Ark fellows. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred Van Deusen, 
for 2 seasons. 40 coons last season. 35 season before. Treed HUNTING HOUNDS: CHEAP. Trial. Literature free. Fort Edward, N. Y. 
20 coans in eno nigh, Mele bees on Ge ee. Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, Ill. 7-6 | SPRINGER SPANIELS. HIGHEST quality of hunting 
+ shee ema ge EP ere get ga ye ce eg ogg KENTUCKY MALE RABBIT hound. 2% years, medium dogs. Depression prices on pups. Bow Ring, Dover, 
Fast, true open trailer, good nose, real strike dog. soll ize, fast, true trailer, Redbone Kentucky-English breed Maine. 9-2 
: -e barker, tree right every time. Stay at tree, tree Sise. [USt, er, *ky-E 8 - ~ Ss 9-2 
coore cnctioe te nounteien, swamps swimming water. Ab- ing. Swamp. brush, hunter. Trail on snow. $10.00; ten FOR SALE. FOUR Cocker spaniel puppies. Grandchildren 
solutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. Unable to hunt fave 9g ema picture furnished. Leon Wil- went =. “ot? Spring Bay Boy. Dr. Walter Burrell, 
reason selling. $15.00, ten days trial. Picture showing erson, Sturray. Hy. atkins Glen, 
catch. Reference. Your money guaranteed back if not SELL: FEW FULLY trained Beagles and Rabbit Hounds, PROMISING MARCH SPRINGERS from trained parents. 
pleased. H. S. McReynolds, Murray. Ky. not gun shy; on trial. LeRoy Moyer, Bechtelsville, Pa. 8-4 Teper cocker puppies. $20.00 up. Pryor & Dosdale, Red ® 
REG a oe NGLISH FOX and Coonhound peopies, FOR SALE. THREE year old Kentucky male coon and Wing finn. . 
parents large field. Night records. Some broken dogs. . bene opossum hound, Redbone-Bluetick breed, fast, wide hunt- SPRINGER SPANIELS BRED to hunt, from the home of 
dime for catalogue, pictures. Do it now. C. M. Hub are er, true tree barker, rabbit, stock, fox proof. Water and hill Field Trial Champion Sobenhal Donna. Stud dogs, trained 
& Son, Richford, N. Y. 9-2 worker. $15.00. 15 days trial, money-back guarantee, dogs and puppies. Grant O. Brown, Cut Bank, Mont. 
COON HUNTERS. I am the Champion coon hunter of Ken- reference furnished. H. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES and stud service by Field : 
tucky. Caught 46 last season, 8 coons and 10 opossums in COON AND POSSUM hounds. Priced to sell. Trained to Trial winner and Bench Champion Dawson Chinko. Mae ; 
pond —— an oo we“ —_ hound, 3% —_ —. — satisfy. E. Simmons, Clayton, Ga Murray, Beaver Dams, N. Y : 
ti i m4 ne reeding arge size, open trailer, gooc — 7. 7 a ’ 
nose, fast true trailer, solid true tree barker, wide hunter, $18.00. PAIR RABBIT HOUNDS, Redbone-Bluetick me a ae ~¥ a a phy + 655.80 ne. srained : 
either hills or swamps. Rabbit. fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00. breeding, brush, briar, swamp hunters, fast, true, steady $75.00 up. New list. No duty. Avandale Kennels, 114 j 
Ten days trial. Bank reference. Guarantee money back if trailers, 2 years old, no relation, stay until shot or holed. Ruby, Winnipeg, Canada. 
not pleased. Pictures of catch furnished. J. N. Ryan, $18.00; ten days trial to please. Bank reference, picture SHOW QUALITY SPRINGER Spaniels that are guaran- : 
Murray. Ky furnished. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky teed ushers. Reasonably priced. A. L. Tyler, Ells- J 
- - - — - - m . ts ' - “oo ~ ~ Porth a 
HUNTING HOUNDS. COONHOUNDS. Combination tree SALE: TRAINED, REGISTERED redbone female coon- wortn, 
hounds, " foxhounds, deerhounds, rabbit hounds, started hound and six registered pups. Ronald West, Maquon, III OUTSTANDING SPRINGER AT stud. Champion Lucky 
~ Pups. Price list free. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, = —— hi — hounds. Prices reasonable. Gordon — Photo. Puppies. Kennedy Kennels, Sandpoint, 
At ean orri y ~ 
COON HUNTERS. I cannot hunt as much this season as I | KEST RABBITHOUNDS THAT money can buy. $20. Trial, | SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. Eligible. Priced, right. 3 
have in the past. I know how to esteh coons, and know Pay return express. Grishams Kennels, Baldwyn, Miss. G, Conant, Graeagle, Calif. : 
what a coon hound has to do te tree coons. I caught 33 coons IeTERE kk ; ~ seen COCKERS, FIELD OR show. AKC r t ste 
last season, Have large male 4% year old Coon Hound, open ee a —— pups. Photo dime. Gaylord Galesburg, Mich. show reg. Robert Heistand, 
trailer, wide hunter, extra good voice, fast, true steady Wo t  R aan = : - 
trailer, solid true tree barker, hunts and trees coons in PAIR, MALE AND female coonhounds: excellent strike and = ASONABLY PRICED CHOICE quality Cockers. Wal- 
mountains, hills or swimming water. Absolutely rabbit, fox, tree dogs. Hunt anywhere. $30.00. Ten days trial. G. ace Cocker Kennels, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
deer, stock proof. $25.00; ten days trial. Write for bank Cherry, Murray, Ky SPRINGERS AND COCKERS. Reasonable. Satisfaction 
reference, picture of myself and fur I have caught, Leon | COONHOUNDS AND COMBINATIONS, open or silent guaranteed. Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, N. Dak. $-2 : 
witerson, Murray, DJ. — trailers. Henry Wilsdorf, Linden, Tenn. SPRINGERS, CLOSE UP _to great champions. Annhurst 
BASSET HOUNDS. REGISTERED puppies ftom true | COONHUNTERS: A REAL coondog for sale. 8. Hawkins, Kennels, Reg.. Route I, Huntington Beach, Calif. 
ome’ ard working hunters. Leland Shaw, Rushv 7 Marengo, Ind. FOR SALE OR trade Springer Spaniels. Bicisto, gentle, 
— — - ai —. - COONHOUNDS $25.00 to $75.00. Possum, squirrels, Mrs. Marie Crow, Mt. Cory, Ohio. 
FEMALE COON HOUND. 3% years old. large size, extra dogs cheap. John Clarke, Prospect, Tenn. IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies, registered. ‘Roy Herr- 
good voice, open trailer, wide hunter, fast, true solid tree — = — —e - M.D., Washington Dri Roch N 
barker. Redbone and Bluetick breeding. Treed 14 coons, 7 MALE COONHOUND: OPEN trailer, fast wide hunter. a. eeengeas Drive, Rementer. N- 
e & ° ® ° . > > > 
opossums one night. Hunt coon any place, mountains or $15.00. Ten days trial. Robert Cherry, Murray, Ky. COCKER, SPANIELS, ENGLISH agg i pups, broke 
swamps. Takes the water. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock HW NTING HOUNDS. CHEAP. Dollar down. Catalogue. stock. Featherside Kennels, Yuba City. Calif 
proof. No bad habits. A real brood bitch. $15.00. Ten days Kaskaskia, O-18, Herrick, IL. COCKER SPANIELS—SOLID colors. -oor subject to 
trial, Bank reference, picture showing catch. P, Jackson, inspection. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, New York. 10-4 














Murray. Ky. 
FOURTEEN DOLLARS BUYS a guaranteed coon dog. ww 
Fox and Rabbithounds priced accordingly. Literature 


E t REAT DANES 























free. Dixie Kennels, B5, Herrick, II! BEAGLES: CHEAP. TRIAL. Literature free. Star Kennels. REGISTERED b megs DANES ressenabie. Marvelous 

COON HUNTERS! If you are looking for the best, try one BS. Herrick, Ill. -6 CEE, SERPS. Ceieer Duane, Ske Se, 
of Kentucky's thoroughly trained, four year old, Red- BEAGLES, RS ROKE. JOHN GRENEWALT, 873 East 

pene See ~ 9 Cy ee ee ane Poplar Street, York, Penna. 8-4 

vunter, true and solid tree barker. wi unt anywhere; 7. q > 

either hills or swamps. Absolutely rabbit, stock, fox and oe oo 7 a — —_— 

deer broke. Priced to sell, 15 days trial, written purchase aiers._ Say _wernet, anover_ Junction, Fs. ” OORA AIREDALE ALL-ROUND dogs and puppies, 

money-back guarantee, reference furnished. C. Lewis, Hazel, BROKEN BEAGLES, RABBITHOUNDS, coonhounds, $20.00 up, shipped on trial. Sold by mail only. Sports- 

Kentucky. puppies. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 9-2 men’s Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. 

TRAINED COON, OPOSSUM, skunk, hounds. Trial. THOROUGHBRED BEAGLE AND Cocker Spaniel pups. AIREDALES OF QUALITY. Pedigreed puppies. $25.00 
Elmer Bath, Route 2, Springfield, Mo. 10-3 Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. each. Rex Kennels, R7, Box 245, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOCS & 


$15.00 BUYS TRAINED CO 
rabbit and bird dogs cheap. 
Kennels, Ramsey, Il 








Opossum, Fox, 
Ramsey Farm 


N_ hound. 
List free. 


CY7ALe| 


PIONEER MINK BREEDERS 26 years mink exclusively. 

‘Quebec”’ ‘‘Yukon"’ types. None better, Skinner's Mink 
Ranch, Westchester, Iowa 
CHUKAR PARTRIDGES 


ing or release. Mrs. M. S 





‘." Bobwhite quail for peste 
Carpenter soulder, Colo 











FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offer for sale high 
class Setters, Pointers and Coonhounds. Price reasonable, 
shipped for trial. Also time payment plan. Get our prices 
today. 
PEDIGREED SAINT BERNARD puppies, money-back 
Guarantee! Dime brings photographic prospectus prompt- 
ly. R Royal Kennels, s, No. : 2, }, Chazy, } ms Be 6-6 
DRAHTHAAR’S UNEXCELLED FOR all purpose, point- 
ing and retrieving—Pups. Drahthaar Kennels, Herman, 
Nebr. 7) 3 
NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. CHAMPIONSHIP blood- 
lines. Blacks and Landseers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Peck, Arvada, Colo ee A 
REGISTERED DACHSHUNDS, 
terriers, springers. Stamp. Brogden, 














SCOTTIES, wire-fox- 
Rush Lake, we. 





SPORTSMEN. WE ARE offering for sale coonhounds, 
combination hunters, setters and pointers. Prices reason- 
able Shipped on trial. Clayton's Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 9-3 


RAISE MINK. DIME for general information. ee in’s 
Fur Farm, Spangler, Pa. 9-3 


DARK QU © MALE? 









EC MALE mink at $40.00 each. Write Fred 
Herrick, Seeley Lake, Mont 


CANADIAN GEESE, MATED, and single birds. Henry 








Rosenbohm, Carthage. Il. ities 10-3 
MINK, EASTERNS, ONE thousand kits, Hotz Fur Farm 
Middleboro, Mass 10-2 





‘APTIVITY RAISED SQUIRRELS for sale. W. €. Koon 
Monongah, W. Va 

DARK GREEN MUTANT and Mongolian ‘pheasants. H, A. 
Stormes, East Prairie. Mo 

GAME AND ORNAMENTAL pheasants, partridge, quail 
Schwab Brothers. Muscatine, lowa 

BIG MONEY RAISING ranch mink. Write Banks Minkery, 
Framingham, Mass 


500 RINGNECK PHEASANTS FOR sale. Geo. L. Bennett, 
Hadley, Pa 














POINTERS, SETTERS, SPANIELS, beagles, coonhounds, 
$20.00 to $200.00 each, shipped on trial; sold by mail 

only. Sportsmen's Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. 

SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, | straight 
cooners, combination hunters, rabbit and fox hounds. 

Reasonable. List free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Lil 

BORZOL (RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND). Registered litter 
whelped July 2. Sire and dam champions. $50.00 up. 

Robert Charles, 140-31 159th St.. Jamaica, 4 

DACHSHUNDS. HEALTHY PUPS. Registered oe 
Dr. Johnson, 320 N. Chautaqua, Wichita, Kans. 9-: 

COACH PUPPIES. REGISTERED. Healthy. Scassaabie 
prices. Kane Kennels, Leland. Ill. 

CHOICE DALMATIAN, WHITE Collie and Rat vues 
pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 

WIRE HAIRED, POINTING Griffons. Bred ==ieailvely. 
R. C. Ward, Gunsmith, Missoula, Mont. 

VUPS, STANDARD SCHNAUZERS. Registered, Reason- 
able. Arthur Nye, Windsor, Ohio. 

ST. BERNARD PUPS. Registered. $20.00-$35.00, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 408 W. 2nd, Dayton, Ohio. 

REGISTERED WIRES, SCOTTIES, Bostons, Toy Man 
chesters. Ridgeway Farm, Neenah, Wis. 









































MUSKRATS AND MUSKRAT farming. Illustrated. $1.00 
per sopy. LaBars Fur Farm, Austin, Minn. _ ‘ae 

RINGNECK PHEASANTS, FREE list sent. Write Jerome 
Pratt. LaCrosse, Wisc 

RINGNECKS, MONGOLIANS 
Cogan, Connellsville, Pa., RD 








FALL delivery. Ernest 
1 











Cash must accompany order. 
furnish two references with their first advertise..ent. Send your 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 19th. 


New advertisers are requested to 


November issue closes September 
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ANTIQUE FIREARMS: LIST with actual photos of arms 

__50e. Dexter, Box 399, Topeka, Kansas. 6-6 

WANTED. ANTIQUE FIREARMS. Entire Collections. 
Spot Cash, Serven, Sonoita, Ariz. 

















ry ARTRIDGES FOR ge L = 7 Bene for list. Platt 
Ales Huntington, L. N 


a0 3 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated Photographic 

Almanac listing everything photographic—still, movie 
cameras, films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of 
bargains, new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old 
camera or equipment in trade. Write for free copy or new 
Photographic Almanac and money-saving bargain book— 
just out! Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co., 
(Photographic Headquarters since 1899), 230 South Wabash, 
Dept. 10-G, Chicago. 


IF YOU GO to Mexico ask first for prices and pamphlets 

of finest German quality miniature and other cameras, 
binoculars, movie cameras and projectors. Foto Mantel, 
Sucr. R. Rudiger, V. @arranza 11, P.O. Box 1459, Mexico 
City-110. Branch store: Tijuana, Baja, Calif. 8-6 


NO MORE WASTED film or unnecessary expense. Take 
pictures you can be proud of. Sell to magazines and news- 
papers. Make good money wherever you live. Easy, low-cost 
home study course shows you how! Free catalog. Universal 
Photographers, Dept. D, 10 W. 33 St., New York City 




















GOLDEN, RINGNECK, MUTANT pheasants. Bobwhite, 
Valley, Gambel’s quail. Dr. Turman, Marshall, Ill. 

FOR SALE. SILVER Foxes $75.00 each. Yukon Minks 
$20.00 each. Ingemar Peterson, Vergas, Minn. 10-2 

FOX SQUIRRELS FOR sale. 
minski, Elba, Nebr. 

FINE, PURE YUKON and Eastern mink. Elbert Bantz, 
Albany, Ind. 

RINGNECKS, SILVERS, 1938. HATC D. $1.50 each. 
R. L. Whitaker, Jr., Salisbury, N 

QUALITY BLACK, GREY raccoons. 
Somerville, N. Route 3. 

BIG momgh NORTHERN a White quell. Year round 
delivery. Forest Hill Game Preserve, Griffin, Ga. 


[=S DECovYs de |/E 








$5.00 pair. Edwin Ka 











Alfred Straughan, 











GREYHOUNDS. $25.00. REGISTERED, FAST, beau 
tiful individuals. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneap- 

olis, Minn. 

PEDIGREED IRISH SETTER, cocker spaniel pups, rea- 
sonable. Time payments. Rodney Goodman, Rupert, Idaho 





DECOYS. OLD RELIABLE solid block wood decoys, the 

kind Dad and Grand-Dad used. Our standard best Sol- 
Hol, $15.00 per dozen. Unequaled, $9.00; Utility, $8.00; 
Nu-Dok, $6.00. Southern Sales Co., 127 Lake Ave., 
Pascagoula, Miss 





NOW READY. NORWEGIAN Elkhounds. Wirehaired Fox- 
terrier. Scotty puppies. Envilla Kennels, Havre, Mont. 
WHITE GERMAN SHEPHERDS. Beautiful Yee 
Registered. Mrs. Taylor Holt, Pedlar Mills, 

REGISTERED DACHSHUND PUPP . “ase matured 
stock. Dachshund Kennels, Versailles, 

RACING COYOTE DOGS. $25.00 to ae each. Ben 
Ammon, Bassett, Nebr. 

ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, catalogue 10¢. Challenger 
Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


a DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ET 3 


WANTED. SETTERS, POINTERS and retrievers for 
training. J. F. Miller, New Columbia, Pa. 

ED MACK FARRIOR, Trainer of shooting dogs. Union 
Springs. Ala. 

WANTED: BIRD DOG for training, Grouse, 
Excellent references. A. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


(EOI 


CALIFORNIA VALLEY QUAIL, $3.00 pr. Chukar par- 
tridge $12.50 pr. Blue Peafowl, 2 year old birds, $18.00 
pr. Complete pricelist of birds mailed on request. Clarence 
Hash, Box 974, Visalia, Calif. 2 
NORTHERN BOBWHITE QUAIL. 
for liberation or breeding stock. 
Lagrange, Ind. 
FINEST YUKONS AND Easterns obtainable. Extra-dark, 
ribbon winning strains. Mink pen complete $4.00. 
Woodall’s Mink Farm, Barberton, Ohio. 
DOMESTICATED RACCOONS, SKUNKS, minks. Lowest 
prices. Instructive, interesting catalog, 10c. Shady Fur 
Farm, Springfield, Minn. 
LIVE PHEASANTS. FULL plumaged Goldens $3.00 
apiece, either hens or cocks. Ringneck cocks $1.50 apiece. 
Golden Pheasantry, North Branch, Minn 
BLUE RIDGE GAME Farm, Box 307, Elizabeth, Pa. Book- 
ing orders now for Ringnecks, 1938 hatch. Healthy field- 
reared birds. 8-2 
PHEASANTS FOR PROFIT and pleasure, 14 varieties. 
Surplus priced right. Price list. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wau- 
seon, Ohio. 8-6 
MONEY IN MINK? Our Whitney Yukons prove it. Bear- 
cat Fur Farm, 5603 Springside Ave., Downers Grove, wt 




















Pheasant. 





Mongolian pheasants 
Dunbar Game Farm, 




















ANCHORS FOR DECOYS. Our special mushroom design 
really grips the bottom. Lightweight. Write for il 

lustrated literature. Duck-In Decoy Co., 4061 Forest Park 

Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 

MAKE YOUR GOOSE decoys. Light, folding silhouettes, 
cheap, sturdy, effective. Patterns, complete instructions 

$1.00. Ad-Art Printing Co., Wenatchee, Wash 

CEDAR FEEDING DUCK decoys, replace live decoys. One 
is all you need. Write for circular. Rex Decoy Co., 1050 

West 30. Los Angeles, Calif. 10-2 

WOOD DUCK DECOYS $7.50 per dozen. Benz, Jeff 
City, Mo. 

CORK DUCK, GOOSE decoys. Save half! Catalog. Herter’s, 
Waseca, Minn. 10-2 

DECOYS, FULL 
Ludington, Mich 

WING FLAPPING DECOYS: Duck, Owl, Crows. 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 


| [weS WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS | [reed WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS] | 


ATTRACT DUCKS, FISH, muskrats. Plant now. Giant 

wild rice, celery, naias, muskgrass. Describe place. 
Planting advice. Bargain prices free. Oshkosh Aquatic 
Farm, 5A, Oshkosh, 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE Seed—-Write for special prices 
Mac-Gregor-Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 4-12 


[Peed ee OL 


FOLLOWING LIKE NEW, Colt Army special .32-20 

$19.85. Winchester .219 Zipper $38.50. Sedgley .30-06 
$56.00. Free! Gun catalog, send stamp. Free! Tackle cata- 
log, send stamp. Free! Camera list, send stamp. Medal 
Award Catalog 10c. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ 
Seattle. Wash 

















LINE, 25c up. Hamlin Boat Works, 





Ww te 











SELECTED CARTRIDGES PER hundred: 1918 issue 

30/06 Gov't. $2.25; 1930 issue Boatails $3.50, late issue 
$4.50; .45 automatic late issue $3.00. Stamp for % million 
cartridge list. Hudson, L-52 Warren St., New York 
CHECKERING TOOLS, HAND made by Checkering ex 

pert. Set of three- Checker, Border and Cleaner; also 
directions, complete, $2.75, postpaid. Warner’s, 39L 
Geer Ave., Norwich, Conn 10-3 
FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL pads. $1.00 postpaid, com- 

plete with screws for attaching. You save $2.25. Send 
outline of gun butt. Satisfaction guaranteed. Incor Mfg., 
Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. 














PEAFOWL, SWAN, WILD GEESE, ducks, turkeys, young 
ringneck pheasants, wild Mallard ducks in hundred lots. 
Reasonable. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
RAISE FROGS! GOOD prices year round. Get ready now 
for next spawn. Free book shows sketch. American Frog 
Canning, 180-T, New Orleans, La. 10-3 
YUKON MINK SIRED Ohmer strain. Reasonable. Henry 
Wanous, Appleton, Minn. 
GIANT FROGS, WILD rabbits. 
Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 
QUEBEC MINK: IF saterestes in raising, write Dr. B. C. 
Godfrey, Rutland, Vt. 9-2 











Restocking purposes. 





YANKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swagging 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., 

851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 

DELUXE ‘SCOPE SIG HTED Enfield $60.00. Krag-Lovell! 
with French Walnut ‘scope type stock $70.00. Sporting 

Springfield $40.00. Ervin King. Watervliet, Mich 

REMINGTON AUTOLOADING SHOTGUNS $39.50. All 
other arms proportionally priced. Pulver’s Sporting 

Goods, Hudson, N 4 


GENUINE U. 8S. ARMY soft pliable leather sling straps 
14%”, new, $1.00 each. Hudson, L-52 Warrent St., New 


York 














FINEST STRAINS EASTERN and Yukon. Donat Fur 
Farm, Bethany, Conn. 8-6 


PEEP SIGHTS FOR Krag and Enfield rifles, $1.00 
Guaranteed. Ernest Rice, 356-7th, Elyria, Ohio 





EXTRA DARK MINK. 
Lohr, Boyer, Ia. 


Investigate now. Write a 
R- 





FINEST RIFLE TELESCOPES made. Malcolm Tele- 
scope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 8-6 





MONGOLIAN FORMOSAN RINGNECKS, $1.75. Harold 
Skinner, 1955—8th Ave., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 9-3 


OCTOBER, 19388 


WALNUT BLANKS, QUARTER sawed stump, 
plain. Fred Shuntill, Rl, Erie, Pa. 


burls, 








QUICK SERVICE. TWO 5x7 professional enlargements or 
one natural colored, (your choice) and eight guaranteed 

prints from roll, 25c. Sixteen prints from roll or negatives 

or eight double size prints, 25c. LaCrosse Film Service, 

LaCrosse, Wis 

ROLLS DEV ELOPED TWO free enlargement coupons and 
2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 12 reprints bart 

Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


MAKE MONEY IN photography, Learn quickly at home. 
Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting 
booklet and requirements free. American Schoo! of Photog- 
raphy, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1282, Chicago. 
FREE ALBUM AND negative file and 2 enlargemem cou- 
pons with each roll developed. 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Memrilane Studios, General P.O. Box 666, Dept. ‘O,” 
New York. 
STREAMLINE PHOTOS’’ NEW! Different! Rolls de- 
by oo printed. Free Xmas Card from best picture 
25¢. Free enlargement coupon. Streamline Studios, Box 
5699 E. Cleveland, Ohlo., 
MILLIONS NOW KNOW “‘Hollytints Means Better Prints."’ 
Two professional enlargements with trial roll—2h5c. 
Fascinating Premiums. Unequaled service. Hollytints, 
OL-1350, Hollywood, Calif. 
WILLARD’S GIVES YOUR prints a beauty treatment— 
They're clear, brilliant, full of life. Roll developed, 2 
prints each negative 25e. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, 
Box 3536-H, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, TWO sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints 2%c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’’ 2-12 
85% DISCOUNT ON FILMS, Up 25% Discount on Still 
or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 327d East 92nd 8t., 
New Youn City. 3-12 
LOOK! 10OUR CHOICE! 
ments and eight prints from each roll, 25c. 
service! Modern Studios, LaCrosse, Wis. 
TWO ENLARGEMENTS 25c. ROLL developed and two 
prints each 25¢c. Ramsdell Photo Service, P.O. Box 5, 
Portland, Maine. 
SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS. Roll developed, 8 natural color 
prints—25c. Natural color reprints 3c. Amazingly beauti- 
ful. Natural Color Photo, C-89, Janesville, Wisc. 5-12 
LARJARGRAVPH FINISHING: FIVE 5x7 enlargements 
25c. Miniature rolls developed 10c. Prints enlarged 24%x4, 
2% each. Cardinal Photos, Summit, N. J 8-3 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. 25¢ COIN. Two 5x7. double weight, 
professional enlargements, 8 gloss prints. Club Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 8-12 
16MM. NONHALATION FILM 110 ft., $2.50 including 
processing. Cope Studio, 3720 South Figueroa, Los 
Angeles 
TWENTY REPRINTS 25c. ROLL developed and two a 
each negative, 25c. Star Photo Service, Dept. B, 109 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago 
GENERA FILM, 110 feet double Smm, $1.75; 100 feet for 
nivex, $1.00, postpaid. Sample free. Fromanders, 
Davenport, Iowa 
MAKE POWERFUL TELEPHOTO camera, Trifling cost, 
Jamer, 94A, Manorville, N. Y. 
PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS cards, cal- 
endars. Illustrated circular free. Ideal Photos, Box 2255, 
Paterson, N. J. 
































Sixteen prints or two enlarge- 
Quickest 
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EQUIPMENT 


BUILD A BOAT. Everything for building or equipping 
your boat. Build a boat by the Welch System. Use Welch 

Ready Cut Parts. Inexpensive; interesting and profitable. 

Send l0c for catalog showing boats of many types; pro- 

pellers, boat hardware and White Cap Marine Motors. 

Welch Boat Co., Station K-4, Milwaukee, Wis. 

TENTS 40% DISCOUNT, SLEEPING bags $4.90. Par- 
kas, Hunting Clothing, Packsacks, shirts reduced, 

Alan-Clarke, 98 C hambers, New York City. 

FIALA PATENTED SLEEPING bag $12.00. Least weight 
and bulk for hikers. Free catalog. Fiala, 10 Warren St., 

New York 

MAKE 12’ ROWBOAT,. BLUEPRINTS 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
B51-M, Detroit, Mich 














BIG KAYAK VALUE. Complete 12’ kit $10.00. Playaks, 
Dedham, Mass. 


=  EICMING TACKLE “SS 
Ma~ FISHING TACKLE “2 





TIE YOUR OWN flies! Simple, fascinating! Send for new 
book ‘‘Modern Fiy Craft’’ containing complete easy to 

understand instructions for tying 700 flies. $1.25 postpaid. 

Binfords-Mort, Graphic Arts Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


101 
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PROFESSIONAL TYPE OCEAN fishing kites used for 
Marlin, Tuna and sailfish. Also aerial photography. 29 

inch $2.50; 35 inch $3.00; 41 inch $4.00. Larger on order. 

Capt. How hed Box x 204 Palm Beach. Fla 

TROUTE RS! N Now | READ Breth’s ‘‘I Got ‘IM!"". Complete 
trout manual, worms to dry flies, 50c. Sportsmen's Pub- 

lishing Co., Clearfield, Va 


TONKIN C \NE FOR rodbuilders. Free catalog of rod- 
building and flytying materials. Rockland Tackle Shop, 

Hillburn, N. Y 

FLY AND LEADER making materials. Free list. Full in 
formation, Write today. Paul H. Young, 8065-C2 Grand 

River Ave., Detroit, Mich 























DUCK M- 1: 600 acres of che marsh and 
over a mile of shore line in lower Detroit River, 12 miles 
from Detroit City Hall. This marsh has been protected for 
the past forty years. Ponds, blinds, large 7 bedroom Club 
House, ready to go and priced to sell. 8. E. Loveridge, 
903 Security Bldg. Windsor, Ontario. 
$200 GETS 40 ACRE FARM, resort & farm section, handy 

towns & large lake; 30 acres clear, comfortable 5-room 
house, woodlot, deep well; only $400 complete, half down; 
page 102 free catalog of 2000 bargains. Strout Realty, 
255-SW 4th Ave., New York City. 











RAISE EARTHWORMS FOR profit, information free, 
stamp appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, 106C 

Broadway, Peoria, Illinois 

SINKER MOLDS. TROLL ING, j just ot out. Free illus trated 
folder. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, Reading, Pa. 8-6 








Gi TAXIDERMY 


BRUGS—GRIZZLY, POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; Tiger, 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game heads— 
Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. Hundreds of choice 
specimens at unusually low prices. Sent on approval to 
reliable persons anywhere. Write today for selection and 
price list. Jonas Bros. 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


GLASS EYES. TAXIDERMISTS’ and Furriers’ Supplies. 

Headforms, panels, skulls, everything you need. Largest 
stocks and lowest prices in America. Write today for 40 
page catalog. It’s free. J. W. Elwood, 225 Smith Blig.. 
Omaha. Nebr 2-12 


” TAXIDE RMIST NEWS’ 1 MAZ AG INE. 1 75 5 photos — 

other taxidermists. Professional? Amateur? Sample. 
Hofmann, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, N. Y _ __ Oe 
FREE 32-PAGE CATALOG. New ideas. Bargains galore. 

Everything for every specimen. Taxidermic Manufactur- 
ers, Memphis, Tenn ne 7-6 
LIFELIKE MOUNTED ANIMALS. Birds and game heads 

for saie. Special extra-large 42 point moosehead. Stainsky 
Artin in Taxidermy. Colorado Springs Colo 


MOUNTING DEER HEADS. $7.00. Pheasants $2.50. 
Squirrels $1.95. List free. 20 years experience. Marchino 
Taxidermy. 15140 Turlington Harvey l 






























FINE DEERSKIN GLOVES made. C. K. Wood, Gloves, 
Johnstown, N. ¥ 10-6 
FISH. MOUNTING MUSKELLUNGE a specialty. J. Lar- 
__ son’ 3 Taxidermy, lola, Wis ea 9 2 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, ete 
Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 10¢ for 
big illustrated catalog. Jonas LBros., 1057 Broadway, 
Denver. Colorado : 
SPORTSMEN! SAVE YOUR valuable trophies. Learn 
Taxidermy. Fun, pleasure, profit. See our ad, this issue 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebr 10-4 
TAXIDERMIST. GAME HEADS & fish a specialty. Qual 
ity work, = asonable. H. Ross Goodwin, Jr., 1242 Oak- 
wood, Ave., Colun bus, Ohio 


MODERN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE, Greenfield Cen- 
ter, N. Y. Photos, Taxidermy articles. Methods. Two 


semple coples 2 5« 


$1.00 FOR ALL COURSES in taxidermy. Can't beat it. 
Years of teaching. Blue Beaver School _ Lemont Lil 


TAXIDERMY NoT “THE cheapest, but the best. Wm 
Weibel & Son 31 St. Helens, Tacoma, Wash. 

SPECIAL LOW P RIC ES on making fox scarfs. Strange 
c __ Clarks ton, Wash 10-6 

TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES. PAPER forms, glass eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y 





























FUR SALE. FOUR-HUNDRED acre farm. Two large 
ponds, extra fine for duck shooting. Also pheasant, quail 
and rabbit shooting. One mile frontage on Mississippi River. 
Write A. S. McKee, Box 306, Muscatine, lowa 
FLORIDA TAX DEED lands. $6.00 acre up. Orange 
growing, poultry, farming. Florida Tax Deed Service, 
8007 Nebraska, Tampa, Fla 
OZARKS-10 ACKES WHITE River frontage; unimproved 
$150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. —. 
bard. 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. -6 
» ACKES. EXCEL, FISHING lake; only $49; $5.00 — 
” Baker, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 10-2 











ARCHERY EQUIPMEN 


BEST ARCHERY BOWS. From the heart of the Yew 
country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx St., 

Eugene. Oregon 

ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFUL for sport or hunting. 
Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Archery, 617 South 

State, Chicago. 

AKROW HEAD. SPECIAL metal; triple blade; accurate 
flight; highly penetrative; hunting, fishing; 30c. 

Krieger Mfg. Co. , St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. BOWS, arrows, supplies. 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, . Kalamazoo, Mich 





























SPECIAL FALL SALE of archery tackle. Lloyd Morrison, 
Waldport, Oregon 










M OUNT t risk 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, “‘Patent Guide for the Inventor."’ No charge for 
preliminary information. Clarence A. O'Brien and Hyman 
Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 690-D Adams Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C 10-3 
INVENTORS: WRITE TODAY for free book clearly ex- 
plaining how to obtain patent protection by paying only 
Government filing fee. American Patents Corporation, 
Dept. 14-E, Washington, D. C. 
“PATENT PARTICULARS” AND blanks, free. Govern- 
ment-registered patent attorney 33 years. Sterling Buck, 
0-629 F, Washington, D. C 
HAVE YOU A sound, practical invention for sale, patented 
or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, Washington, D. C 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, registered Patent Attorney, Vic- 
tor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest references. Best 
results. Booklet free. 3-12 
PATENTS. LOW COST. Book and advice free. L. F. 
Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 1-12 






















TRAPPING A 


TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack- 

baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Company, 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine. 










BUCK LURE. REAL deer musk compound attracts deer, 

overcomes human odor, makes still hunting more sure. 
$1.00 per bottle with instructions. E. J. Dailey, Sate. 
burg. N. Y. -3 


TRAPPERS! SEND FOR free illustrated price list of 

World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, snare 
wire, snare parts, killer traps, live traps. Kleffman Lock 
Snare Co., Dept. L, Hibbing, Minn. 10-3 


TRAP FOX OR Coyote. Bunch system gets the slyest fur- 
> Seager. Results or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, —.. . 
Ox 


INS CTION ie 


LEARN TO W RITE advertising by studying recent issues 
of the Advertising Almanac, $3.00 each with free study 
instruction sheets. Each issue contains several hundred 
advertisements. Excellent for department store advertising 
writers and all students of advertising. Advertising Al 
manac Services, Inc., 320 E. 45th St., New York City 
“UNCLE SAM” JOBS. Start $105-$175 month. Men- 

women. Prepare now for next examinations. Common 
education usually sufficient. Full particulars; list positions 
coe, Wests today. Franklin Institute, Dept. B51, Rochester, 
























FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE, $125-175 month. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Serv- 
ice, . Denver, Colo. i) 
















12 ARROW Ds d 
Large catalogue with photographs 10e. ipes, spears ban- 
nerstones, axes, gorgets, spuds. LAY Rutland Ill 
INDIAN ARROWS. GLACIAL-BOULDER beauties! 
Send 5, 10 dollars. Permanent Thrills. Don McKillop 
Regina, Sask 
10,000 RELICS, FIREARMS. TROPHIES, antiques 
Catalogue 10c. Museum, Rutland, Ill _ 
100 GOOD ARROWHEADS, $3.00. Tomahawk Head 50c. 
Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Hot Springs, Ark 
100 GOOD, OR 60 FINE, arrowheads, $3.00. List tree. 
__George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. Ci 


f] MISCELLANEOUS _—ii MISCELLANEOUS 


NOW READY! "BURNING Powder,”’ 6th edition revised 
Included for first time, ‘“Wesson System of Hand Arms 

Instruction’’; also ‘‘Fast and Aerial Shooting’’ by Ed 

MeGivern; ‘‘Double Action Shooting’’ by Sgt. John Leppert; 

“‘How to Organize Revolver Clubs,’’ ‘“‘How to Lay Out a 

Range,.”’ etc. 30¢ (stamps accepted). Smith & Wesson, Inc., 

Dept. A4, Springfield, Mass. 

A. P. C. PATENTING PLAN. Saves two-thirds. Ultimately 
stronger patent protection. Booklet free. American Pat- 

ents Corporation, Dept. 16-E, Washington, D. C. 11-12 

WATERWEEDS REMOVED EASILY and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 

Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Calif. 9 6 

WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, songs for immediate con 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Publishers 

Ltd., Dept. 137, Toronto, Can. 

BUILD WIND LIGHT plant for your cottage. Complete 
plans and valuable catalog 1l0c. LeJay Manufacturing, 

493 LeJay Bldg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

JUMPING BEANS, NEW crop, for immediate shipment 
$1.00 hundred; $6.00 thousand. Hilario Cavazos, Laredo, 

Texas 

SIX FOOT STEERHORNS for sale cheap. Lee Bertillion, 
Mineola, Texas 

GINSENG. BACK YARD or forest proposition. Write 
Erkel Rockford, Minn 

DIVORCES: NO PUBLICITY. American Attorney. Com- 
plete information. Box 1736, ElPaso, Texas 7-6 
























































Late Changes in 1938-39 Game Laws 


ALABAMA 


DEER: There will be no open season for 
deer in Butler Co. this year. In Morgan, 
Winston, Lawrence, Franklin, and Cullman 
counties seasons will be established jointly 
by the United States Forest Service and the 
State authorities. Before hunting deer in 
those counties, consult Alabama Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Montgomery. 


GEORGIA 


DEER: There will be no open season for 
deer in Talbot and Jenkins counties. 
MARSH HEN: There will be no open sea- 
son for marsh hen in McIntosh Co. CAT 
SQUIRREL: The open season on cat squir- 
rel in Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade, Dawson, 
Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, Habersham, 
Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, 
Towns, Union, Walker, White, and Whit- 
field counties will close on Dec. 31. 


KENTUCKY 


SQUIRREL: The State-wide season will 
close on Oct. 1 instead of on Nov. 30. The 
bag and possession limits on squirrel have 
been reduced from 12 a day, 24 in posses- 
sion, to 6 a day, 12 in possession. RABBIT: 
A bag limit of 8 a day has been placed on 
rabbit. 


102 


INDIANA 


PHEASANT..........Nov. 10 to Nov. 12 
and Nov. 14 and 15 
Bag and Possession Limit: PHEASANT, 

2 cock birds a day, 4 in possession. 


IDAHO 


The resident hunting license (fee $2) 
now includes all game except mountain 
sheep. 


ALBERTA 


ELK: Additional open area: The part of 
the province south of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, running from Blairmore to Mac- 
leod and to the Waterton Lakes Park and 
Forest Reserve boundaries. Open season 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 14. Special elk license re- 
quired. One male elk with head of 8 points 
or more may be killed. RUFFED GROUSE: 
There will be no open season this year. 
RED SQUIRREL: Open season will end 
Feb. 28 instead of Jan. 31. ANTELOPE 
LICENSE: Fee for nonresident antelope 
license has been reduced from $25 to $12.50. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


EUROPEAN GRAY (Hungarian) PAR- 
TRIDGE: Open season will end on Oct. 15 
instead of Nov. 14. Bag and possession lim- 


its have been reduced from 15 a day, 30 in 
possession, to 7 a day, 14 in possession. 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN: Open season will 
end on Oct. 15 instead of on Oct. 14. Bag 
and possession limits have been increased 
from 5 a day, 10 in possession, to 7 a day, 
14 in possession. RUFFED GROUSE: Open 
season will end on Oct. 15 instead of on Oct. 
14. Bag and possession limits have been in- 
creased from 5 a day, 10 in possession, to 7 
a day, 14 in possession. MOOSE (male), 
DEER, CARIBOU: Open season changed 
from Nov. 16—Dec. 15 to Nov. 14—Dec. 17. 
There will be no open season for DEER 
south of Township 34. ANTELOPE: Open 
season originally announced has been can- 
celed. There may be an open season from 
Oct. 10 to Oct. 29. Consult E. S. Forsyth, 
Game Commissioner, Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, Regina, for information. 
ELK: Open season will start Nov. 14 in- 
stead of Nov. 16. SPRUCE GROUSE, 
PTARMIGAN: There will be an open sea- 
son from Nov. 14 to Dec. 14. Bag and pos- 
session limits: 5 of either or both a day, 1o 
of either or both in possession. HUNTING 
LICENSES: Nonresident alien big game li- 
cense fee reduced from $50 to $40. Special 
resident elk-license fee reduced from $10 to 
$5. Special resident antelope-license fee re- 
duced from $5 to $3. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Crashing a plane through a house! 








Pilot Frank Frakes’ most spectacular 





feat—the stunt that thrills Holly- 
wood and millions of movie-goers— 





“SHOT DOWN IN FLAMES, you 
crash into a house...” That is 
actually what aerial warfare 
movie scripts demand of 
Stunt Pilot Frank Frakes. But 
up he goes, his plane’s wings 
soaked in gasoline. High in 


the sky, he touches off elec 






“NATURALLY IM 
PARTICULAR ABOUT THE 
CIGARETTE | SMOKE.“ 


trical sparks, swoops down formed such stunts more than 
ablaze ina roaring power-dive. fifty times. CRASH! (Picture 
Leveling off (Picture 1), he 2) As he hits with terrific 
heads straight for the spectac- impact, a charge of dynamite 
ular crack-up that thrills even is exploded inside the house 
hardened movie directors. Picture 3) to heighten the ef- 
Will Frakes come through _ fect. Wings ripped off ( Picture 
that house alive? He’s per- 4), the flaming plane shoots 















| NOTICE THAT YOU 
ALWAYS SMOKE CAMELS, 
FRANK. DO YOU FIND 

CAMELS SO DIFFERENT 7 






SAYS STUNT PILOT FRANK FRAKES — 





PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS Biiinaennrtae 


IN CAMELS 


THEY ARE THE 


WN Sper yaa RL [egy Turkish ond 


CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


Ask the men 





vrivht, 1998, R. J. Rewn Toba Co., Winaton 


YES—IN MILDNESS, IN TASTE, IN 
LOTS OF WAYS. BESIDES, STUNT- 
FLYING DEMANDS HEALTHY NERVES. 
CAMELS DON'T AFFECT MY NERVES 
IN THE LEAST_| CAN SMOKE AS 
MANY AS | WANT. CAMELS AGREE 
WITH ME IN MANY WAYS 
— AND OTHER PILOTS 
SAY THE SAME ! 


Above, right, Stunt Pilot Frank Frakes tells Gordon Weaver more about why he pre- 


out— hopelessly WRECKED! 
Frakes? Below you see him 


safe, smiling, ready to enjoy 
his favorite smoke—a Came!! 
“Stunt-flying is exhausting 
work,” says Pilot Frakes. 
“When I need a ‘lift’ in en- 


ergy I get it with a Camel.” 



















fers Camels. It’s a preference with a reason: Camel's costlier tobaccos! And that’s the 


same reason so many millions of smokers have turned to Camels. Do you want more 


smoking pleasure? Make your next smoke the cigarette of costlier tobaccos — Camel! 


Camels are a 






of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS 


“Growing tobacco 26 
years,” says planter Ben 


Faulkner, “I’ve learned 





who oTOW and grade e d that one company stands = 


tobacco who buys 


, out in buying finer to- 5 
a baccos—CAMEL. Camel aa; 








“I'M NOT A CHAMPION,” 
says Miss Henrietta Dono 
hue, “but I'm just as inter 
ested in winning at my golf, 
tennis, and swimming. | 
know the importance of 
healchy nerves, so Camel's 
my cigarette. Camels never 
get me ‘edgy.’ And Camels 
give my energy a ‘lift’ too. 


They set me right! 


Robert Lee Oakley, one 
of the growers behind 
North Carolina’s repu- 
tation for fine tobaccos, 
says: “Camel buys up 
the choice tobacco, in- 


pays more to get my choicest grades. cluding that of my last crop. This has 


* for happened many times. I smoke Camels. 


their choicest lots! I've been a steady Camel smoke? é \ : 
. years. Most planters prefer Camels.” So do most planters around here.” 








